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HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

-W Gray's Inn Road. London WCIX8EZ. Telephone 01 -837 1234 

A flawed university response 
to philistines of the Right 


Higher education appears to be in n tionshipbetweentheuniversilvandllie 
more than usually reflective mood this stale. Leverhulme is intent on influenc- 
snnng. On Tuesday the first seminar in ing policy, and to influence policy it is 
the two-year cycle of Leverhulme important to present a politically neut- 
iii vest igalions into British higher ral public face. 
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fn miliar elcmcnls - demography, dis- lifting similar problems within higher 
dlus on with welfare slate politics and a e/uealion is a treacherous one The 
w tilling appetite for university degrees 


- is conspiring to undermine Her ^7^ n , ,ys - n l , ne . uimert Vlt3 « more than ust a curious footnote 

etliicnthiii sweins in most wesl Eunn ™ 1 S ' f ™ eM . mple ’ l**«e fa com- of the intellectual history of the 196Us. 
primS English sScXng OTmtnS KJ2S , tau 'n and ‘A rgely The moral feebleness of (he universi- 
Ouvcrmncnu and inslituifoiis are re- ia r Br,l , a . l . n ’ 0ne ,s l,es f hen bears a striking resemblance 


Governments and institutions are re- ,,, f Dr,, «' n - une » lies men Dears a striking resemblance 

.spondingin t hei r owi wa vs -in BH t n iii ! n . a ,r ^! tlo n of public service to the paralysis of wifls within the 

through the invisible machii iutions of S!?if Sf'ill mob ' y ’ the 0,he *; 51,11 sees university row. In the 1960s universi- 

L f GC uirigisme; in “h XEriSi ^PPeared to have nothing in their 

through the bluntly selective withdraw- SSSe ,nl ? ] ec ‘ ual &rmo ^ with which to 

al or federal dollars. slsemtl™ nv?n Sfi 9 f e 9? h . resist the compelling arguments for 

Whut is less easy to explain is the aSvTmmv ^ and prob_ IP ore M ua ! lty anJ democracy within 

vapidity of public debate on these Yef P « • . ■ . u the university -even at the expense of 

issues. In Britain it has been dominated universiiv nnH whtch the quality and tradition. A similar 

on the one hand by a chorus of special speefal du'lv to nav & STS, 8 haenl0rrha g e . of wi . Us characterizes the 
pleading by vested interests, and on the uSSLl wS S' 0n : , t0 ^ t I he -T nive . rs,ty ,oday to the 


*- unit nnicnia 

through the bluntly selective withdraw- 
al of federal dollars. 

Whut is less easy to explain is the 
vapidity of public debate on these 
issues. In Britain it has been dominated 
on the one hand by a chorus of special 


pleading by vested interests, and on the universal W?e? eludS? the res ? ons f; of ‘ he . university tod 
other by the fetishist repetition of a seem Mmi Sl; , lt m«y onslaughts of right wing governments, 
single economic dogma. The Govern- nize mu' 2 h! JEhtaoK r ®-° ? ' ° ne ex P ,anatl0n f ? r ‘his is that the 
— — p nines l , h K 1 , , ,r d 'SCi- .modem university is simply in no 


BOOKS 


ment urges institutions to protect ex- m„ies it chonid h* i« c . ■ . " rv - 

cel lence whi le the system contracts. All relation to their instiimiilS? JSFil ! P os,tl °" to « s,st the political and social 
parts of the system scramble to claim values whfch theJ TarW d h ? emand " of tl ? e a B e ’ whether they be 

for themselves the exclusive brand ot For This "iSSm ^ r, for Bpod.or bad. It is a Financially 

excellence. which A co f nfe t re . n « parasitic institution which has always 

Missing from this debate has been a g D an^wh^ch is re^Sd on n3 »een the instniment of political fashion 
any discussion, bevond a simpiv ancc- wns nerhanTmnr^ f 8 .u ’ ? nd ” ever en J°y ed ‘he autonomy attri- 

dntal level . of the desirable structural first P LevStaSnu £ ” Wh^ bu 5. d t0 lt in Some mythic S oiden a 8 e - 
relationship between the university for Leverhulme looked at the 1 ^ hm.™ C Th ° P !irtl . a P an ‘ i »l Lisbon seemed to 

polytechnic* and the state. It was not kel^ agree that-in all their countries there 

always so. The twopianning initiatives “the pureuU of truth in the iSk- d £ X1 . Sled a P ec uharly modern tension 
of the 1900s - the Robbins expansion ™e P Uverhulm? con C ^ betw .f ei 2 the ‘thespirlt of the age” und 

and Crosland s creation of the this count il the ‘he spirit of the umversiLy". Some 

polytechnics - were grounded in an wer e drawn from ?“ nbut . ed *■“ tension to a crisis in 

explicit and even political view of what deemed ?o be^ odiliallv demnrV»rii indu . smal cul ‘ ure - which the uni- 
higher education was for. Robbins and e«>nomfca?iv advance? S was J“ sl a specially sensitive 

provided a way of determining the size while Leverhulme mdlca ‘ or - ?‘hers argued, with Toc- 

of the system (access for the able! and under the aSes of aTei.tralTnrnpH quevi11 ?’ tha ‘ every regime poses a 
Crosland marked out a political locus society. ^ wuSKnte P? ri ' c “ lar P™hlem for the intellectual 

for part of it (social responsiveness brought together bv an avowedlv lfe ' lt ]ep ro .hlem posed by democracies 

delivered by local democracies). tical bodv - (te ft,? ■] was ubbtananism and the rejection of 

Ihese were the two axes on which on rheFn h .Counal authority and tradition, 

^ghereduration advanced through the The ICFul a Dredomblendv Annnr lnev j‘ a bly many of the answers 

1970s. Neither has survived the present ican or*anL1tonT^^^ia^ offered nt the conference smneked of 
Conservative government. Dr lovson quell the tudeni S S’S tb l qulxotlc or ‘he trite. There were 
deposed of the Robbins principle' in a SiSues from what it, IS exhorations to the University to pursue 
pallid and evasive Arliamentary reMrded?4 a [riStv Q fr^^HS?.J^ rS and *"■ Therewere pleas 

answer at the end of last month, 3 for the retention in the universities of a 

Cropland's polytechnics, according to democratization fir? ,an « ua i e of discourse: “the 

official seepage from the DES, are to belie i that any sta,emen ‘ can be suh- 

be appropnated by centra! government agTinst JCCIed lo exa " lina,ion by means which 

through a national committee which it rapidly sSch a g D Sicv rt? ™J5n are u n»verao]ly accessible”. And there 

will appoint itself. rnSrihJin ■'Si,, i.i p ■ y * f, he counc ' 1 were reminders that, ultimately the 

This phenomenon - radicalism with- 5 ass of pseudo-inleilectua s^onmino l controVersy a h° ut ‘he university wns a 
out policv - Is not peculiar to this “canrer ^!he bodv noHtie” ^ controver^ about the nature of man. 
country, (n Mr Fraser s Australia the i t was therefore m2? than „ i r ,i 7° an ^ n S 1,sh audience, such spe- 
universmes are already flinching from ironic7ha f mJnl/f rh^cI !f? n u a ht [ le culations would no doubt appear far 
the encroachments of a government amoved from the concrete realities of 

ostensibly hostile to interventionist S were S m P n?? n ,n Jt e rat,onahzat,on and the cuts. To this 
policies. And in the United Stales. Mr eXtentl tbe minutiae of Leverhulme are 

Reagan and Mr Stockman are poised hands of BK w£®2l! 8Cllon at J h , e m0r e relevant than the prognostlca- 

;^uvc*, mc Programrae which ** 

ws,tejsgs3d2isa-A. “jw? « 


plines. It should be no less true in 
relation to their institutions and the 
values which they, harbour. 

For this renson, the conference 


14,15,19 


Raymond Williams reviews 
Kenneth Morgan's history of Wales 
between 1880 and 1960, 14 
John Beer reviews two new studies 
of Wordsworth's poetry (15) and 
Graham Bird a new edition of 
Leibniz, 19 

CHEMISTRY BOOKS 16-18 

Polymer materials, aromatic 
nitration, and bonding are among 
the subjects of new books In 
chemistry 

NOT1CEBOARD 20 

CLASSIFIED INDEX 21 

OPINION 25-28 

George Rain^ford discusses the 
Impact of President Reagan’s cost 
cutting budget on colleges, 26 
Christopher Price MP urges the 
UGC to be more. open about its 
plans to slim down the universities. 
27 

“Don's Diary” from Alan 
Hargreaves orNorth Staffordshire 

Polytechnic, 26 • 

Laurie Sapperof the AUT attacks 
the OGC’s enthusiasm for 
selectivity in “Union View", 26 
Utters on university teachers and 
the bomb, modern language 
teaching, and the knowledge 
Industry 


relationship between the university (or 
polytechnic) and the state. It wns not 
always so. The twopianning initiatives 
of the 1960s - (he Robbins expansion 
and Crosland 's creation of the 


universities too 
:y. the council 


out pal 
country 


l LaurieTavb 




Lisbon the ICFU produced more ideas 
than ideology. One idea in particular 
laid behind many contributions. That 
was the realization thm the “collapse" 
of the universities in the 196Hs wns not 




i-y , vmu \.:f 


searcn ior universal truths about higher Equally important had been an cner- 
mc western world d ^ en ?™‘es into glib gener- vaiing loss of faith by faculty in the 

it is easy enough to exohin this snate 10 small group of “mission" of the universiiv. li loss of 

prSSST£ S&£jssj&* 

education is a treacherous one. The Tile exploration of this theme pro- 
mu ti layered mass system in the United vides more than just a curious footnote 

states, fnr evamn p I, -it IliflA Ir. » , 


system. 

The Lev 
started this 



FrancIsMubemonthe 
rantenjporary intaUectual scene 
1 Ralph MlUbaud oh the British , . 
'Disease; ' 

Malcolm Antjcrson on R. W, Jon- 
>soii s fheLong March of. the 
French Left . : .. 

TJhc QU anil the' Disabled 
Natfhc cqtif^rehco curtabi raiser 


; nnyiliing) ,hoy ari; thinking in privule of »ry which a d = 

I' woulS bc unwise, howewr. to look Bui ^ C ullll ,‘ y " ' “"fashionable. Bui to respond to the 

Training for health care 

5? f‘^he^iay C 1n ; andt abtiUv'lo P core° m ? 0 ^ Ai k f le f mont , tothe more arid experience of 

which health care profeSslonrLii mleto? ! V t0 CQfnmunicat e with fact gatheriufl and regufgltSng: 
Students fs to be welcomed- . . ... • Whether 'the, group’s slightly mil- 

While the acquisition of a factual nn^ out tco ’ often ! enarian namely;- to develop a 

body of knowledge doarl^emS an- l ? ed m er,vlr °nn]ent ■ or, ‘milieu/ in 

essential precoodltipn. to profStaL acquires^ the wil|aud 

pructice, the WHO’s Work/neSnon * oS?.S D P ftp aSsed ? r falled ' hdti,t conitahtly tore view his perform- 
the. assessment of competen^^'nght ; menfKSa'^ .against, that of/ others, against 
to. emphasise, that while necessary ifis ■ upon the a fireed • standards or critqria and 

not: sufficient; ; ^ ^ f m? beh of exami n- agdmsj hLq own ideals” in order to 

2 In caring professions (l is soif- student himfel? l ^’r pCers a ? d ‘ ed M<* ‘he importance of exteriial 
■evideptthat attention should SSSilJ an exte . 1 ? ded assessment; ededutage creativitv and 


What lx this?. I mean what is actually 
‘ going one here?. ^ ■ 

Dr Stickbcin. 1 really don’t think thai 
members of this committee .... 
Doesn't anyone around this table real 
ize that this fs how it all started. > 
Dr Stickbcin , if we could just direct oh 
attention to the . . . 

Der personalization. That’s what It k 
Depersonalization. Turning people htii 
things. r 

Dr Stickbein, while I'm only t« 
pleased to allow everyone a chance . . | 
And that, let's face It, Is Fascist 1 . 
Fascism of the left and the right. Ik- 
authoritarian personality. The b b»> 
lute refusal to acknowledge lad, 
vlduality. 

Dr Stickbein, surely the analogy (si 
little. . . 

The road, gentlemen. The road li 
Dachau and the Gulag. 

Yes, thank you Dr Stickbein. I knot ', 
that you have strong opinions abem , 
this matter but I think you may bei 
doing your own case u disservice bi ; 
overstating it. 1 believe, in commas, 1,'. 
hope, with a number of other peopleb ■. 

[ this room, that it is perfectly possible ; 

1 for our examination scripts to rema; 

anonymous without ushering in the i 
’ worst excesses of the Third Reich. Ye, ; 

1 Dr Turpitz? ■ 

I really don’t think, sir, that we hawk;, 
travel along such a distant Ideology ; 
path to And the motive which lorta 
behind Dr SUckbein’s emotional <k, 
inand for names lo be appended H- . 
scripts. The real reason Is acluafy.. 
nearer at hand. ' ; 

Dr Turpitz. can wc keep this discussion! 
free from any ad kowK»[- 
arguments. . . a . 

It is a renson, incidentally, whU ! . 
provides nmplc corroboration of n?/ 
own anxieties about nepotism am," 
downright favouritism. 

Dr Turpitz. we really do not want. 
Deirdrc Linklaler. r 

Mr chairman, surely Dr Turpi& L. 
grossly out of order. Grossly. 

I entirely agree, Professor Stole 
Grossly is the word. I usk him P> 
withdraw that remark nnd request tint , 
there he no record of it in the minutes- • 

I resign! 

From what. Dr Stickbein?. 

From this committee. 

Dr Stickbein, I'm afraid that if such «s l 
option existed, then we would ha« i . 
long ceased to be quorate. Now, could j. 
we please refrain from personal re ; . 
marks nnd Idle threats .nnd try®:, 
discuss this perennial topic with a lit® . ; 
more restraint on all sides. Yes, D* 1 : 
Hemple. Have you a helpful suggej 
tion which might move us forward 
somewhat?. v 

As I understand It, sir, Dr TurplU 
claiming that detailed personal wuM : 
ledge of a candidate necessarily lnva>' - 
dates any objective assessment of lhrf* ► 
ideas. 

L think that fs a fair summary of P 1 [ 
Turpitz' view. I see he is nodding. . . 
Then Surely, sir, the logic of his posmW I 
suggest^ that he withdraw from 
debate In that his personal knowledge « ; - 
members of this very committee miui ; - . 
preclude the possibility of htf [arriving 
at any. IMrmtnded view of their respec- ■ 
live arguments. -V ■■■"...( 

Dr Hempte, that has a distyrhingly i 

. .. , . * , 


m r - TT?™* : 

’> In the caring professions it is soif- 
■*vidept th^t attention should be paid to 
"ncvctor-paiiem - relationships, ptofes- 


P«nodof timeAvauldseem to offer a 
valuable and cxtantininr -...J? 


. vvnetrier the, group’s slightly mil- 
lenanan aim namely;- to develop a 
; ‘earning btivironment ■ or. ‘milieux^ in 
which the student acquires the will and 
h&tiit constantly to review his perform- 
ance against that of. others, against 
agreed standards or criteria, ^and 
agdinsjjliM. own ideals” in order to 
reduce .the; Importance of external 
assessment, ededurige creativity and 
seif-asscssment t- -is. ultimately ^.-vesy 


iicmpic, inai nas a 
solipsistic note tp it. Is there a practical 
'point?. : 

Certainly sir. Let us all foDb’w ‘R. ; 
TUfpltif’s logic and Immediately »&*. 
“°vn our own names Id hvonr- of 
raiidom numbers, don face mask* Bn0 
proceed to speak In dlsguls^ f 0 * 6 ®;' 
Ut us .take that point by W iir ' UT - 
Hemple, or ■ matters wilt becong^ 


.... may t 

Cpuld I have astraw vpte, please, oi a 
those who would favour face masks"' 
present or future meetings .of t|US 
committee? ' y > ; 

• .. •• *. ■ 
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Engineering body 
set up after 
three-way deal 





TlON 


by Robin McKic peered to announce that there will be 1 

Science Correspondent n0 ‘’ vcran increase in length of degree 

course iu four ycuis, ns propnseu by 
A detailed ngrcenicnt between em- the Nntionnl Conference of Engineer- 
ployers, institutions and ncodcmics to ing Education and Training steering 
establish an Engineering Council to committee, although there may be a 
control the education, training, and rise in the proportion of four-year 
regulation of Britain's engineers lias enhanced degrees, 
been reached after 15 months of nego- , , . .. . . ... 

tiations and argument. . Under the newdealan engineer will 

The deal will strengthen the power ak . e . a first degree, then a two-year 

of the engineering institutions, which ^ air !! n -| pe ^ lod ’ 1 -| Ccr n e( !| l !u b \ tb .i 
will have representatives on the coun- g ineenn g Council, nnd then a three- 
cii’s governing body, and support from year P? r ' od of proless.onal experience 
the Engineering Employers^ Fcdcra- rc 8 ula{e d h y institutions, 
tion which is to put forward only The lengths of these periods uf 
representatives who are also institution training and professional experience 
members. Two thirds of the 25-strong could be increased for physicists and 
committee will be made up of char- scientists wishing lo become engineers, 
tered engineers. _ and also for engineering students with 

A major delay in establishing the degrees from unaccredited courses, 
council, a weakened chartered version ...... .. . , 

of the statutory Engineering Authority . r 1 ,c eig lt ? r , n 'J ie ' yenr P ac . kn 8 e 

r. i .L. — r-__!.r. . / nnH hppn i-nmnlnlen. an onoin^er 


om nvtR slTY 

Teachers 


i and argument. " f Under the new deal an engineer will 

deal will strengthen the power ak . e . a first degree, then a two-year 

engineering institutions, which ^ air !! n -| pe ^ ,od ’ 1 ■f :cr n e( !| l ,u b> . ^ n ' 

ve representatives on the coun- 8 ineenn g Coundl, and then a three- 





I 


and also for engineering students with 
degrees from unaccredited courses. 


put forward in the Finniston report, " ,. Dee u com P{ clc «- an engineer 
had been the institutions’ demand for would be ready for regislraion 
more than 50 per cent membership of n J‘h° u 6 h ‘ he actual form of this ftinc- 
the governing oudv ,,nn tcma,ns «*nfuse*.1 At present the 

Tne trivky role of accrediting uni- Council of Engineering Institutions 
vtisily and polytechnic courses will be carries this powerto the Engineering 
mostly carried out by institutions. Only Council, although there is no guaran- 
with general engineeringcourses, such tee 11 ^ 1|1 uo S0 ‘ 
as those at Cambridge, Durham, Exe- Now the agreement, secured by 
ter, Lancaster, Leicester, and War- Lord Caldecote, president of the Fel- 
wick, will the council have powers to lowship of Engineering, is being for- 
set up accrediting teams from relevant mally put into draft form at the 
institutions. New institutions may also Department of Industry. Once it has 


:grees from unaccredited courses. p our ing rain failed to dampen the zeal or university lecturers who turned out to meet (he People's March for 
After the eight or nine-year package Jobs when it reached Birmingham this week - Just three days after the Association of University Teachers had 

H hppn enmn nton nil Anain^r i a. ■ • . ■ . • - . .. J 


instructed Its leaders to draw up strike plans to fight the cuts. 


% 


be set up to control new engineering been re-submitted to the various par- 
subjects, such as computing engineer- ties it will be passed to Sir Keith 
ing and biotechnology. Joseph, the Secretary' of State for 

However, the Department of Industry, for final approval, which is 
Education and Science is shortly ex- expected in two or three months. 

Poly funding 
plan deadlock 

SniD&iv Time is running out for a special 

UkiiSV committee investigating funding of 

Ocr£N /tv. polytechnics and colleges for 1982-83 

.'t. IN following an arduous four-hour meet- 

ing this week which failed to reach any 
■ ! conclusions. 

c Members e committee chaired 

v by Mr Stephen Jones, an assistant 

xnsI JLUnZSL secretaiy at the Department of Educa- 

W \xsv V-yli tion ana Science, examining unit cost 

funding systems are to meet again next 
xC i\7*l[ Wednesday for what is billed as an 

SSS ; eleventh hour meeting. 

■Nv .... . W.K«Asr The committee must choose be- 
V ■ ] : «V , ’ f r 5 ; tween tfvbl p Wni frojii the DES. secre- 

J" — . . tariat and the C^rrimlttoe-oflJirectdhs 

— — - — of Polytechnics if the appropriate leg- 
islation is to reach the statute book 

Wrong number for ^ ; 



UGC faces legal threat 


by Ngaio Crequcr 
The Association 


Dr Edward Parkes, chairman of the 
University UGC has written to Mr Christopher 


me nssocinuon oi university uul nas written to Mr cnnstoptier 
Teachers is considering High Court Price. Labour MP nnd chairman of the 
uction against the University Grants Commons education select committee. 
Committee after confirmation this to soy they arc forced to act quickly to 
week that universities are lo be asked prevent Jetting "things slide?’ 
to close departments, make stuff re- Otherwise”. . . it would leave only a 
dundant ana. in some cases, abandon single year in which a number of 


m 


Francis Mulhern 
on the crisis 
and the 

intelligentsia, 11 

Ralph Miliband 
on the 

'British disease’, 10 
Malcolm Anderson 

•s v. 'OTl' the 

French left , 13 


resenreh. universities would have to make very 

In a letter to nil vice-chancellors the significant adjustments before October 
UGC suys that the spending cuts must 1983. 

involve u reduction in the range of “Not only is this quite unrealistic bul 

subjects taught in sonic universities, it would mean that at least part of the 
"This will involve recommendations 1981-82 grant would have been used 
for the closure or radical reduction of for purposes not destined lo continue 
some departments with the likelihood at some universities instead uf for 


of consequent redundancies of staff, build in 
both academic and non -academic, genera 
There will also be implications for the “Wh 


building up strengths in the system 
generally. 


There will also be implications for the “When our grant distribution . . . 
continued ability to conduct post- has been made it will be for each 
graduate teaching and research in university, as is proper, to make deci- 
some areas of study in some institu- sions within its total resources and in 


lions. 

The full text of the letter is repro- 
duced on page two. 


the light of advice given by the com- 
mittee. 

*Tn particular, it will need to decide 


The Association of University howfarioacceptindetailthecommit- 
Teachers may seek injunctions against tec’s recommendations, and in 
members of the UGC to stop them reaching its decisions what further 
inducing universitites to break con- consultation with staff to embark 
tracts with university stuff by imposing upon. 


Wrong number for | 
Sussex students 

Sussex University students have occu- 
pied the university’s telephone ex- 
change In support of demands for a 
sixth union sabbatical officer who can 
coordinate their campaign aguinst Gov- 
ernment cuts. 

Negotiations for a full-time officer 
have bedn going on for more than two 
years but the university has tuld the 
students H cannot provide the post 
because of Government cuts. 

: . About 200 students were evicted by 
bailiffs on Monday but went back into 
.occupation because the university rc- 
'histid further talks. Last vear the 


redundancies. 

It has set up a small group of 
university la wye rs to consider the feasi- 
bility of the move. Members of the 
executive will be seeing the UGC at the 
end of this month and are calling on 
them to resign if they refuse to aban- 
don selective cuts. 


“There will in the event undoubtedly 
be some departures from the UGL 
recommendations; we are nor setting 
nut to provide a detailed blueprint f«F 
each cstablishement. But i would 
stress that the national balance of 
subject provision which we shall be 
continued on page J 


Foreign Office shifts its approach to overseas fees policy 


by John O’Leary 

Significant changes in the Govcrn- 


the most deserving countries. 
“My basic criticism of the nl 


. „ Britain’s international relations. Et is 

[gmficant changes in the Govern- “My basic criticism of the plan that understood the approval for co- 

tent’s approach lo the issue of over- we inherited is that it did apt attempt lo operation with the Trust; came directly 
-MS students’ fees emerged this week discriminate in anv wav in the assist- from Lord Carrington, the Foreign 
her statements in the House of Com- ance given", Mr Carlisle said, “if and Secretary. 

ions by ministers from two different when resources became available, wc His decision will give (he Trust 
epnrmients. should be more discriminating in the access to otherwise confide n tin I in- 


sens students fees emerged this week discriminate m anv way in the assist- from U 
after statements in the House of Com- auce given", Mr Carlisle said. “If and Secrctur 


mons by ministers from two different 
departments. 


Although there is no question ol aid that we give". 


when resources became available, wc 
should be more discriminating in the 


early alteration of the blanket full-cost 


Foreign 


Commonwealth 


further talks. Last year the 
Jtadcat union won a fifth sabbatical 
lo run Its sporting activities. 

, ¥. r . Adam Gaines, student union 1 William Van Straubenzee, Mr Mark 

{"®3fdent,said: “An education officer Is Carlisle, Secretary of State for Educa- 
untentlu *» _ 1 I „l.. J t i .U.a _!J t 


fees policy, the result will be a new Office minister, Mr Peter Blaker, this 
examination of alternatives for the week took the unusual step of answer- 
long-term, with the emphasis on discri- ing □ question on overseas students, 
mination in favour of students from the rather than referring it to Mr Carlisle, 
poorest nations. In his answer, he announced the the 


mination in favour of students from the rather than referring it to Mr Carlisle, 
poorest nations. In his answer, he announced the the 

Last week, in response to a question Government would co-operate in h 
from Conservative backbencher Mr new study to be carried out by the 
William Van Straubenzee, Mr Mark Overseas Students Trust. 


formation but docs not imply control 
ur funding uf the exercise, which will 
compare policies in other cuuntrics and 
project the possible impact uf various 
options. These will include the intro- 
duction of differential fees students 
from poorer nations, expanded scho- 
larship schemes and an extension of the 


“ Wl needed to ran all the student 
activity- against Government cuts". 


Carlisle, Secretary of State for Educa- The involvement uf the Foreign 
tion, agreed that aid for overseas Office reflects growing concern there 


against Government cuts". students should be channelled towards at the effects of fuTl-cost fees on 


restricted to EEC nationals. 

One development favoured by the 
Trust and other bodies involved with 
overseas students was aired by Lord 


Glndwyn nt n conference un student 
mobility organized by the Council for 
Education in the Commonwealth. lie 
called for the establishment of a com- 
mission to advise un policy relating to 
overseas students. 

Sir Anthony Kershaw, chairman of 
the Commons Select Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, told the conference 
that the issue of student mobility 
should be discussed by Common wealth 
heads uf government ut their meeting 
in Melbourne in September. 

# Mr Neil Marten, Minister for Over- 
seas Development, has written to Mr 


spokesman, assuring him that the Gov- 
ernment will cover the costs of medical 
services Fur all students and trainees in 
Britain on aid-sponsored schemes. 
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Edinburgh and Sussex universities assess the effects of 
Government spending cuts while lecturers seek legal advice 

Vacancies hit research effort 

hv Dion Wnilne i l_ , _ 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish correspondent 
Edinburgh University will end this 
academic session with 300 posts, in- 
cluding nine professorships, left 
vacant. 

This was announced to the senate by 
the principal. Dr John Burnett, who 
said there were also many cases where 
full-time staff had been, or would have 
to be, replaced by part-time staff, and 
where vacant posts had had to be 
downgraded with a consequential loss 
of efficiency and expertise. 

Dr Burnett criticized “insufficient 
and ambiguous information from Gov- 
ernment agencies" which prevented 
the university responding “as intel- 
ligently and effectively as it might." 

Initially the university had set out to 
reduce its expenditure by £800,000, 
said Dr Burnett, hut Government 
policy on overseas student fees had led 
to a loss of £150.000 this year, which 
could quadruple over the next three 
years. 

Edinburgh would stive just under 
£2m in two years but the outcome »r 
tlie current financial year was still 
uncertain because of the consequences 
of the Government's allowances for 
inflation from April, and because 
adjustments for salary settlements had 
not been fully resolved, he said. 

“Uncertainty about how further re- 
ductions in income required by Gov- 
ernment economic and financial policy 
will be implemented is not conducive 
to a climate appropriate to high intel- 
lectual endeavour, said the principal. 

There had already been a serious 
loss in academic leadership, of five per 
cent of the professorate. Since these 
had all arisen from natural retirement. 



r «-m 



Dr Burnett: uncertain 


and clerical posts, which have com- 
bined to reduce the tempo of teaching 
and research,” continued Dr Burnett. 

The loss of leadership and reduction 
in expenditure was likely to reduce the 
university's output of skilled gradu- 
ates, and more important, reduce 
innovation and the flow of new ideas, 
said Dr Burnett. 

The university library could no lon- 
ger keep its purchase of books and 

E eriodicals at an acceptable level. 

Respite everyone's efforts, the effect 
of the cuts had been to reduce effic- 
iency, said Dr Burnett, but while this 
had inevitably increased frustration, it 
had not so far infiiced major damage. 

“The present-situation is a severe 
test of the university's character and 
commitment to its objectives," said the 
principal. “It will be clear to all that in 
the next two to three years it will not be 
sufficient to respond to a reduction in 
income by simply exploiting the 
chances of 'natural wastage , but 
through deliherateandde liberated poli- 
cy decision taken in the light of the best 
interests of the university and its staff 
as a whole." 

There would be a considerable bur- 
den on the committees responsible for 
advising on the broad issues of uni- 
versity policy. said Dr Burnett, but 
their effectiveness was dependent on 
the flow and exchange of ideas be- 
tween them and other committees and 
faculties. 

“Everyone can, therefore, directly 
and indirectly, contribute to ensuring 
that the university which will emerge at 
the end of this decade, whatever its 
size, shape and activities, will be an 
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Medical schools oppo^ 
to Middlesex merger 

by Robin McKie effectiveness of its school of 

Science Correspondent by seeking to impose uponitamS 

cully unworkable plan for 

Two of London's medical schools • * muncii $ I f 7? a .j cened . scil0 ^ 
University College and St Mary's - - tle uniVe %'i 

have warned thm they are strongly ,n,ls suhm, »°n totheajfc 
opposed to a merger with a third ‘ i f , _ ,, 

partner, the Middlesex medical school. s , niI11! | v , . Kh/w" 1 S 1 ' 

The plan, part of u package of pro- 

posed mergers, was originally put “Totid closure of S wESfiS? 
forward by the university joint medical depar mints would 
advisory committee this year and is staff'mViUTmv 

Sfac^demiS Udied by * W,rking purly ^ated «■*.** U iate?” 1 " 6 

The committee's idea is to save too * t^onmuhfv ° 

money by axing one nre-clinical and recfcvelooill^ it 
one clinical school from the three Puddimjini/ m L M ,fp ■■ ^i 05 ^ 1 
medical school with Sl Mury's pre- 

clinical and the Middlesex clinical F and ® 

being considered the favourites tor t,k ^ Ji ,c * ubm ss,on «««». 


nosed mergers, was originally put 
forward by the university joint medical 
advisory committee this year and is 
now being studied by a working parly 
of academics. 

The committee's idea is to save 
money by axing one nre-clinical and 
one clinical school from the three 
medical schuuln with Sl Mury\ pre- 
dinical and the Middlesex clinical 
being considered the favourites for 
closure. 

But now University College has 
warned the working party that it 
“cannot consent to be linked with two 
such weakened partners". Instead the 
university should help it acquire still 
greater ^robustness" through already 
well established plans for a University 
College Middlesex joint school. 

“University College feels confident 
that no scheme for diluting the special 


^-; v‘ v 


Instead it makes a “very sq 
academic and financial case fan? 
strong, complete schools” -a Wca 
school, consisting of St Mary'taiM 
Central Middlesex hospital in dr 
association with the Royal Posiga! 
ate medical school and based a( ft 
dington, and an Easter School, c®' 
ing of University College, Middfa 
the Whittington hospital and sre 

E ostgraduute institutes, on a ac 
onaon campus. 


AUT seeks cost of jobs 


for breach of contract. — — tenure am. could sue 

, C !T ,8,ry tec ‘ urcr ' a S« d ■«. earning £12,800 a year, assuming 
?Tn d imo i ^° b carn “ 8 nve-slxlhs or present salary, would be likely to he 
J" ™ m Pensa!lon. A philosophy lecturer, aged 40, earning 

A senior lecturer In medieval history, aged 55, earning £14 QflO iinnhio in no* 

SSSJSSStJt ;sL ab,e J°.fr <■ pSSSf 

Grants committee’s letter 


they were not specifically related to the university which will emerge at 
academic need. the end of this decade, whatever its 

“This loss to academic work has size ’ shfl P e and activities, will be an 
been exacerbated by a similar percen- ? vc " more powerful and effective force 
tage loss of other academic, technical *? t * ie academic world and in the nation 

than it now is,” he said. 

X)St of j obs Redundancy 

irere shows that ind bidual redundancies * ‘inevitable’ 

i sought counsel's opinion on a number of q4* Qhcoav 
i about the likelihood of alternative dl UllSSCX 
at the lecturers had tenure and could sue by Ngaio Crequer 

;ed 45, earning £12,800 a year, assuming Compulsory redundancy of staff at 
is or present salary, would be likely to he ?, ussex Univcr sity will be unavoidable 
philosophy lecturer, aged 40, earning ! f extreme predictions about a fall in 
olher job at only two-thirds of present income come true, a confidential 
00, paper has warned, 

aged 55, earning £14,000, unable to get V 16 “cond report of the group to 
5,000 in part-time work would be likely [ewew planning, income and expendi- 
■ aged 55. earning f iSJtnn ture (GRlPEl has sdvkpH all cra> n Hinn 


This is the full letter to vice chancellors 
from the University Grants Committee 
signed by chairman Dr Edward Parkes 
8*vuig guidance on how the recurrent 
fift " lo ^ distributed. The details 
will follow in June: 

«x!pf June I hope k> inform 

■SMilBlSJai 

ve I he cariLeHpojsIbie 
Indlcai lon of the ranmittee* approach io re- 

" llh “” c «■-" ™ 

KmTS' SP*™? 5 in giturt for home iludenti by 
To Oils reduction must b* added the ton 
< no[ «wr«iely 

predict a.W«) which, in iht commiUce's piticni 
view, wit tosuli in a total km of income by IfUJifti 
as compared mih \<mm of a: least Ifner «ni 
and possibly slgiitficanUy ir«e * 

“ "■P 1 cummliiee’s Inlcnikm n> dhiribuic 
J", SiM" boturren fnitiiulioFu 
lhal - ln orii cf 
,he Bnd reipomhencu of 

Satttteaar ssssaa 

,ao B ht 1,1 «urac univcnjllei, sod 

tome areas or iiudy in «rao butitutfoni. . 
2SS!" hi'enda to aUoi a set of Kudcm 


f S r ‘“rget numbers before 
completing Hie adnusuon process. 

Grant will be relalcd wnongsl oih er ractan in 
tf , J. ude “‘ mimben. sSd wfti be based on 

S=S5a yssarsai's 

research, and there have been consuhations wfth 

i'SS* t 5?. u,,c 5*. 10 ' Wl end - Beyond UiIsjJk 

«nmi im W h' ^ |I,B ' a «*«ance of in sub- 

™ ™ “j™*- 11 wiH Kek lo guard aZai 

SS&i HtSF Bf a ^® ,n 

£jfi^Tasa , rS!'s 

nrnvUJn nC l. ** ,ch '""y ** Involved. Adequate 
E°" lw* not so far been made in the 
re . ,ourees lo lh e unlvcnlttos for ihc 


farih Sfi " lh y “ It Will tw for 

S 1,1 admission polkv 


w for each 
poUrin for 


aireidy ftavo been made, bin udvenhtes.are 


tom of redundancy on any s^leTand it wlU ta 

ron^dc R r«l In , ‘h“ C “ inwi ‘ u,ion ' when ft has 
M ,he “nsequenccs of ihc gram and 
> ‘he commluee know 

KLftS ,hc = nd Jemiary 1982 ihc likely 
implications fof reduranney year by year, 

i P™ vili011 , !«■ however been mndc In 
iim/inrf f * ,a,, oa expendilure for ro- 
23252??, ■"?! W te «. mui £20ni has been 
lh ° 5 ccu,renl *ranl for iMi 
fiimt^ih for g" 111 * * InWnlfon lb use this 
prahlvo oncouragemem (new de- 
vflo pmenit and apppinlmenis) and for cosU of 

in1l%^2 IC ^ 0 ‘^ 1 > 5,cm ' niof « as they fall 
Gj*?. 'he nureojea lo whkh Hick rosourns 

wmoHitsehiUybepui imho 1981/82 year will be 
ft* *«™®Be , ne n t ofearly rellremenl corulitcnt 
far reslnicturfog. InsIlluihHii are 
wwit iis «»»Wcr urgently ihc contribution 

?lL rc l!. rei 2. Bn i can msJt e lo the adjust. 
men! lo lo wer fcveb of resource, and to app y (0 

dumniMUHr riSSf i in ,l“ llnn W monitor Hie 


imits immediately to cut their budgets 
I by 8 per cent on 1980-81 baselines. The 
paper further warns there should be no 
reduction in the 8-10 per cent savins 
exercise already embarked upon 

“It is dear that there will need to be a 
reduction in posts at all levels across 
the whole university. It has been our 
i earnest hope that these could be met by 
natural turnover of staff but it now 
; seems likely, even on optimistic cur- 
rent estimates of the likely reduction in 
income, that this will not be possible." 
i says the paper. 

J A council committee is already 
r stlJ dying the technical matters con- 
i cerned with early retirement and 

■ voluntary and enforced redundancy, 
i Senate will discuss the academic 
1 aspects of redundancy and council has 
i been told that earlier predictions of a 

loss between £1-2 million were opti- 
mistic. K 

llte GRIPE paper says it hopes thAt 
! mitiaUv staff reductions would be 
, agreed by voluntary arrangement be- 
i lw ? e n individuals, unions and the 
; university. 

The university wiil reserve the right 
I 10 refuse severance according to its 

■ perception . , of the standing and 
value of the Individual member in 
relation to tjie optimum shape of the 
university under the expected resource 
conditions. This shape will reflect 
current demand from students at 
undergraduate and postgraduate level 
os well as general academic standing of 
the subject group. ... 

“We hope that natural turnover and 
voluntary arrangements would suffice 
but we are forced to accent that if the 
mpre extreme predictions aie realized 
this will not be possible in the later 
stages of the operation." • 

i non (Sf* “Precast of the outcome for 
iy80-81 and a statement of reserves in 
hand - if any - would enable council to 
decide the adequacy of funds for 

Wtfudmc for. exptnple, a 
redundancy fund ° - •’ ; 1 



Steel chairman breaks his rule 


Mr Ian MacGregor, chairman of Brit- 
ish Steel, speaking nt Ealing College of 
Higher Education, criticized Institu- 
tions “with ivy on the walls” for foiling 
to P«t on courses relevant to the 
industrial needs of the country. 

Mr MacGregor said he had made an 
exception to his rule not to take speak- 
I fog engagements In coming to Ealing 
because he admired the college’s BA 
course in business studies. The course, 
with Its sandwich element and vocation- 


al bias, was one of the most proo® 
developments ho hud seen. 

He was at the college nt the InvtUP 
of students on the course, wbo » 
formed an Industrial society. Hb M 
liral lecture was on the ftilure 
making in Britoin. The picture w 
(from left lo right)] Mr Nell Mm* 
director of the college, Mr MacGflP, 
Mr Mike Hutchinson, chairman 
industrial society and Mr John Krt> 
head of business studies. 


Prison studies ‘not sustained 1 

Sendces relieving boredom or tension- » 
SuSm dSr ? n “S2* Ffconen to pointsout: “Some prisoners find 
Sding to « rln d i? w- & that their educational ambitions 

;ccordm g to a report published this fired and great progress is made- 

Offenders snv» ^f t S if tt * e H ient the complications and 

thar^ ner nf hoUgh mora with the post-school edi 

man ou per cent of prisoners are tion svstem ” 

fcTrontinue°to e ^fSv m ° t f education, Th e y report recommends that 
Tt “S.I? stud I °. utslde - prisoners ftvolved in education sha 

? esoi jf Ce 5 be interviewed six months befoi* 
are aevoted to the educahonal needs of lease so action can be taken. 1 

nSS. ff f- nders by th , e edu cation arid Home Office should also circu 
probation services. It is critical of the instructions to all prison educal 

inri ??i^ mni 5 1 M 1Cat,0n 5 etween them, officers telling them to consider *[* 

b0,h 'trTcb as an ****** 

schemes providing for the Continuing Surse mther than as a 
education of ex-prisoners which can act SSfeni *' fieri Srobation ^ 

^The studv sh^uTdestab^h educational 

■ me study argues that education can schemes" and more local auth 0 * 1 

that prisMeVd^lim !S ° f ? nsu L ing sbould assist fo their development, 
after tSSI d "^ return to crime report says. - ^ f 

take a n5?f 0 T led w eS *!?* P risonere ofe n • NA^6 ,T69cffphamRq^d. I^ n 
take part -in education as a *tvay of SW9 0PU ’ ' ^ '' ' •/■■■■'• 


IUWIY 1 CWH 1 SIX DIUIIIIB 

lease so action can be taken. 
Home Office should also cite? 
instructions to all prison 


mail UUL1UIIS lo ail pr ' auu , . T Vra 

officers telling them to considertra 
t on work as an Important clem* 0 
their job. O' •. 

Education and prot*§Hf^ rf < 
should work together "a S a 
course rather than as a ma ‘V^ 
accident.” Local probation ^ 
should establish educational 
schemes" and more local autrwj 
should assist in their (jevelopmen > 
report says. ; f 


f 
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Plan to improve redundancy 


by David Jobbins 

The Government aims to introduce 
vastly improved redundancy terms for 
college lecturers this year. 

Consultations with local authorities 
and trade unions end next week, and it 
is suggested that the scheme could be 
implemented rapidly if they are favour- 

Although it covers all local authority 
employees, lecturers would be particu- 
larly helped by the way the state 
redundancy scheme is relaxed. 

First the ceiling on earnings used to 
calculate payments would be removed. 
At present £130, it restricts the lump 
sum to a lecturer with ten years service 
to less than £2,000 irrespective of 


dowed in 1976 is not the rumoured new weekend. While they have dcnions- 
national plan to cope with the expected (rated they arc prepared to buck 
massive redundancies over the next industrial action lo try to save jobs, 


three years. 

Rumours have been circulating in 
local authority and union circles that a 
plan based on the one devised for new 
towns' staff has been drafted. 


they have also made no secret of their 
intention to get the best possible deal 
for their members if the worst happens. 

A key element of the union's claim is 
to open up the premature retirement 


But the possibility of it being more compensation schemes under which 
than an academic exercise by a senior 700 lecturers have left the service in the 


Department of Education official is 
being discounted. Union officials be- 
lieve it would have no chance of 


past year to staff aged under 50. 

This is likely lo meet opposition 
from local authorities on grounds of 


surviving scrutiny either by ihc Treas- cost. They will point out that lecturers 
uryor the Cabinet in the Government's will be drawing even more rapidly on 


present mood, and that even if it did. 
the IocrI authorities would oppose it. 
The teachers' side has lodged a 


seniority. Few lecturers now earn less two-pronged claim but has made it 
than £130, and the effect of the change dear that new arrangements will be 


the superannuation fund while con- 
tributions from those who leave will 
cease. 

Job losses arc threatened at a num- 


would be to increase the payment to a 
top of the scalo senior lecturer with ten 
years' service to more than £3,500. 

Secondly, it will allow service ai 
more than one institution lo he in- 
cluded in the calculations. But it was 
clear that the scheme, first fresha- 


denr that new arrangements will be ber of polytechnics, including Hatfield 
needed if the major rundown and Portsmouth, and it is widely 
threatened hy the-OES materializes, expect 
Leaders of the National Assuciution could 
of Teachers in Further and Higher staff a 
Education, face inevitable criticism for lion c 
their handling of the redundancy threat fifth o 
at the union s annual conference this than t 


expected that redundancy notices 
could be served today to n number of 
staff at Trafford's two further educa- 
tion colleges, which will hnve lost a 
fifth of their full-time staff over less 
than three years. 



University and poly vie 
for industry placements 


by Paul Flather “If we ure both fishing in the same 

pond obviously there could be prob- 
lems with not enough places to go 
A dispute is looming between the round. “Hopefully all this will be 
polytechnic and the university in New- ironed out at our meeting." 
castle over the university's decision to Professor John Thornton, dean of 
follow the Finniston report and intro- engineering at the university, said it 
duce a four-year engineering course would be irrational for the polytechnic 
next year. ' to worry. "Our new courses are more 

Polytechnic engineering heads have applied, but they are different and will 
asked for an urgent meeting with their be complementary to what the 
counterparts in the university half u polytechnic is doing." 
mile away to discuss a possible run on Informal talks between the two 
industrial placements if both instilu- institutions have already been held and 
tions are to nm applied engineering there is a strong tradition of coopera- 
courses. tion in Newcastle. The meeting called 

The university will run a new four- for June 5 by the polytechnic is^ nowev- 
year B Eng course for up to 60 students er more formal, 
next year in chemical, civil, and elec- At present the polytechnic attracts 
trical and electronic engineering, with about 160 students a year to its four- 
a greater component of “engineering year courses, and students spend six 
practice", as recommended by Fin- months of each year on industrial 
niston. placement. There is also some worry 

Traditionally four-year engineering about two applied enginering courses 
courses have been the preserve of being ran io one city, although New- 
polytechnics. Although the castle has a fine tradition in en- 
polytechnic has no fears about losing gineering. 

numbers on its courses it is worried that Finniston called for all universities to 

training places in the area, already in run new three and a half or four year 
short supply, could be even more courses in engfoering. Other universi- 
scarce. ties understood to be considering such 

Dr Geoffrey Needham, head of the courses include Durham, Nottingham, 
polytechnic engineering faculty said: and UM1ST. 

Call for investigation of 
unions’ political role 


Clinical staff 
settle for 6% 
pay limit 

University clinical staff nre likely to 
settle for a 6 per cent pay rise following 
the Government's decision to cut back 
the 9 percent award for their National 
Health Service colleagues to conform 
to the cash limit for salaries. ' 

NHS doctors and dentists nre 


The Government has been asked to 
investigate student union support of 
political groups after students at Mid- 


dlesex Polytechnic decided to donate 
£1 ,000 to tne Irish Republican Socialist 
Party, a self-proclaimed terrorist 


Payment was prevented this week 
.lifter High Court action was threatened 
^ by moderates at Middlesex who said 
the decision was unrepresentative of 
the majority of the polytechnic's 6,500 
students. 

' The student union will hold another 
general meeting next week to record- 
er the donation and whether Bobby 
Sands and other hunger strikers in the 
Maze prison should become honorary 
members of the union. 

The decision has already been wide- 
ly condemned hy the student union's 
stnff, by the National Union of Stu- 
dents, by the polytechnic authorities. 


and by Lady Young, junior education 
minister, who told the House of Lords 


it was deplorable. 

The motion was first passed ai an 
inquorate meeting of about 8U stu- 
dents, later becoming union policy 
after being approved by the nine- 
strong executive committee. It was 
immediately condemned by Mr David 
Aoaronovitch, NUS president, who 
described the motion as “idiotic" and 
colled on the executive to resign. 
•NUS has never before intervened so 
directly in the affairs of a member 
student union but it sees the decision as 
pearly ultra vires and as contravening 
NUS policy to oppose all terrorism in 
Northern Ireland. 

inifc 6 a ! so endangers delicate 

“■« over new rules to finance student 


The principal of St Andrews Universi- 
ty, Dr Steven Wulson, stands by a bust 
of the Polish patriot, General Slkorskl, 
presented lo Ihc university to com- 
memorate the centenary or the gener- 
ill’s birth on May 20, 188 1 by the Polish 
Ambassador, II. F„ Mr Jan Blsctyga. 

St Andrews hus a long-standing con- 


nexion with Poland nnd exchanges of 
staff and students with Poland’s oldest 
university, the Jnglcllonlan University 
in Krakow, have taken place since 
1971. 

General Skorski received an honor- 
ary degree from St Andrews In 1941, 
two years before his death. 


unions starting in the autumn. The 
decision might encourage universities 
and colleges to try to attach strings 
before handingmoney to their student 
unions! 

Middlesex Polytechnic has already 
hinted without any threat to student 
union autonomy that the move will 
“dearly affecr next year's budget 
allocation. 

Mr Ian Mills, Conservative MP for 
Meriden, has tabled a Commons ques- 
tion asking the Government to consid- 
er some new method of preventing 
student unions £rojn supporting 'ex- 
treme political groups. 

Meanwhile Glasgow University's 
students' representative council Has 
decided to continue its controversial 
twinning arrangements with the Arab 
Bir-Zeit University on the Israeli West 
Bank, despite an overwhelming vote nt 
a general meeting against the move. 

The students voted by 456 to 374 to 
rescind the arrangement made earlier 
this year. Hie motion criticised the 
council for “adopting anti-Zionist poli- 
cies without consultation with the 
students" nnd for later deciding to 
finunce a Palestinian week held hy the 
university’s Palestinian Action Society 
despite overwhelming condemnation. 

The motion also said the council's 
actions were intended to promote the 
aims of the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization and called for the council 


Polytechnic funding deadlock 


thought likely to accept the inevitabil- 
ity of the Government's action, and if | 
clinical stnff in the universities follow 


suit potential serious hendnehes for the 
university authorities will be nvoided. j 

With tne universities already under 
major financial pressure, a 9 per ccm 
award for clinical staff would have 
presented an unwanted extra difficul- 
ty. Bui fur more crucial would lmvc 
been the effect on non-ciinica! lec- 
turers. 

Their negotiators had given notice 
that they would wish to reopen salary 
negotiations which ended with a set l fo- 
ment which will add more than 10 per 
cent to the pay bill over 18 months, if 
clinical staff got more. 


conlinued from page one 
in November. 

The odds appeal to be stacked 
against the CDP paper which supports 
a system linked to student numbers 
with courses assessed in three tiers 
according to cost. 

The plan is unlikely to win much 
support from the DES, colleges, the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education mid 
local authorities because of the extra 
demands it imposes on data collection 
and difficulty in applying it to colleges 
as well as polytechnics. 

The Jones committee is more likely 
to plump for the DES-inspired plan 


National front threatens 
attacks on left lecturers 


by John O’Leary 


The Young National Front has 
threatened to launch “selective cam- 
paigns” against left-wing lecturers in 
retaliation against the picketing of Mr 
Andrew Brons, chairman of the 
National From, at Harrogate College 
of Further Education. 

Violence broke out last Friday when 
some 100 students picketed a lecture 
by Mr Brons, who is head of the politics 
department at the college. Two people 
have been charged with a breach of the 
peace. 

More than 500 students from all over 
Yorkshire and the North-East were 
expected to attend a ^cond picket \hjs 
week as the college's student .union 
continued its efforts to force Mr Brons’ 
resignation. Mr Andy Pearmain. depu- 
ty president of the Nation Union of 
Students, was speaking at a meeting 
before the picket took place, support- 
ing the students' action. 

A statement issued hy Mr Joe 
Pearce, the YNF organiser, warned 
that unless the harassment of Mr Brons 
ended and both NUS and the National 
Union of Teachers condemned the 
students' tactics, retaliation would fol- 
low. The YNF policy of exposing 
left-wing activist teachers only when 
they introduced their views into their 
work would be revised, lie said. 

“The revised tactics would involve 


not say whether he approved of the 
development. The campaign against 
him would damage the college, he 
added, but there was no question of 
him resigning. 

He also denied having any connec- 
tion with Y'NF leaflets which appeared 
at the college this week, some naming 
members of the student union execu- 
tive prominent in the campaign against 
him. The union has received threaten- 
ing phone calls since picketing began 
and one member of the executive was 
attacked last weekend. 

Mr Brons has been chairman of the 
National Front for two years but action 
was only taken against him after 
apparently racialist attacks became 
more frequent in the area and the 
student union executive became more 
militant. He has always insisted that his 
political views do hoi influence his 
leaching, but both NUS and the Anti- 
Nazi League has advocated action 
against him in the past. ; 


which is linked to lecturer numbers and 
involves cutting hack institutions 
spending above average or excess 
amounts according to national average 
costs. 

The meeting dearly identified the 
ground that still lay between all the 
interested narlies. The committee's 
dilemma is that if it does lint act quickly 
the Government could simply impose 
its own system. 

Both plans hnve flaws but all parties 
strongly believe any funding system 
basedon some form of unit costs will be 
better than the current system of 
distributing central funds. 


UGC threat 

continued from frontpage 

recommending would be vitiated if it 
were replaced by numerous different 
decisions taken without knowledge of 
the national scene, which it is the 
UGC's role to monitor.'' 

UGC subject subcommittees are 
now assessing, faculty by faculty, the 
different strengths of* universities. 
There was a big row in the physical 
sciences committee because of a dis- 
pute over its role. The social studies 
subcommittee has also made it clear to 
the UGC that it will be ruled by 
academic judgements not questions of 
size of departments. 

Mr Neil Kinnock. shadow education 
minister, and Mr Phillip Whitehead, 
opposition spokesman with resppnsi- 
bliitv for higher education, said this 
week they were "dismayed (hat the 
UGC seems to have abandoned any 
pretensions to an independent role 
between government and the universi- 
ties. as its letter nukes dear". 

AUT threatens action, page four 


selective campaigns against Labour 
Party and left-wing teachers regardless 
of whether they (like Mr Brons) have 


members' resignation. Later the coun- 
cil decided tne meeting had been | 
undemocratic and refused to be bound 
by the vote. 

The council recommended that the 
new council review the decision in 
October. 


kept their private political views out- 
side ihc classroom," the statement 
said. “Should (his change of tactics be 
made necessary we will advertize it lo 
our supporters and members as widely 
as possible." 

Mr Brons said this week that he felt 
retaliation was ineivitublc but would 
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Ngaio Crequer and David Jobbins report on the Association of University Teachers council in Cardiff 

Spectre of redundancies makes lecturers see red 


In a determined display of militancy 
university lecturers rejected appease- 
ment and voted to draw up strike plans 
to fight redundancies. 

The executive suffered an embarras- 
sing defeat when the AUT council in 
Cardiff threw out its suggested pro- 
gramme of alternatives to redundancy 
which they had already sent to vice- 
chancellors, the Uni verity Grants 
Committee and the Government. 
General Secretary Mr Laurie Sapper 
said the letters suggesting stringent 
freezing of posts, voluntary early re- 
tirement, diversion of equipment grant 
money and cutting non-salary spend- 
ing, would be withdrawn. 

Council also called on all members 
of the UGC to resign “if they cannot 
persuade it (the UuC) to cease acting 
as the Government's agents, de facto, 
in the dost met ion of the British uni- 


versity system." 

Delegates rejected the executive’s 
proposals by 131 to 11)5 votes and 
denounced them us ‘‘collaboration and 
appeasement". The plans hud hud the 
unanimous support of the union lead- 
ership. 

Instead they ndopted » line of un- 
compromising resistance to the cuts 
and redundancies. They told their 
leaders to draw up plans for industrial 
action at national and local level 
including the possibility of short and 
selective strikes. They reaffirmed the 
union's intention to fight any attempt 
eo make tenured and untenured AUT 
members redundant in the courts, to 
organize a parliamentary lobby, and to 
work with other campus unions. 

Mr Geoff Simpson (Open University) 
told council: “There cuntes a time 
when you have to be prepnred to put 
the bool in.” 

A strong defence of the plan to 
safeguard members in jobs by accept- 
ing cuts in other areas came from 
Professor George Hutchinson {South- 
ampton} and a member of the execu- 
tive: “We are talking about keeping the 
university system alive and kicking and 


i worth calling a university system for 
- five years when we hope a more 
s sensible and less crass Government will 
be doing something more in the in- 

■ terests of the needs of this country.” 
i Calling for plans for strike action was 

■ divisive, and '‘division is the one thing 
' we do not want." 

But the turning point in the debate 
was an impassioned speech from Mr 
Wayne Parsons (Queen Mary College) 
who said after hearing of concessions 
for five years, 15 members of his family 
had been declared redundant when the 
East Moors Steelworks in South 
Wales closed with the loss of 3,000 
jobs. The same kind of rationale which 
led former Prime Minister Mr James 
Callaghan to sell off jobs at East Moors 
would result in closures of universities 
and departments. 

Mr Sapper told delegates they were 
going to have to enter a fight they had 
never before faced. The fate and future 
of the whole university system was in 
their bunds. 

“The day we put artefacts made of 
wood, glnss, plastic or wires before 
human beings is the day the university 
system deserves whatever is slung at 
it,” he said. 

He said to those who asked why 
lecturers should escape redundancy 
when it had been imposed on workers 
at British Leyland and the British Steel , 
Corporation, that because 3 million i 
people had their throats cut was no i 
lodemla to bare theirs. ! 
What kind of society is it when we are 
ejected to be ashamed to have a < 

Nobody liked putting forward ! 
emergency pleasures such as freezing ( 
posts and diverting equipment grants ( 
nut when an army is under attack, to 
preserve its forces it often has to give i 
up positions it has held for a very (one 
time. " The cuts were so deep that only r 
measures of that kind could provide v 
Ihemm^lOOm that was needed. r 
Mr Sapper asked who strike action r 
should be directed against, or in what a 


ms 


Laurie Sapper: no letters 

circumstances. “What are the de- 
mands? To end all the cuts, mitigate, 
ameliorate, reduce them in size? 
Spread them over a longer period?” 

He assured council: “We do not rule 
out industrial action, strikes or any- 
thing else. The executive says that 
council, a t a particular time, must 
decide what action to take when it 
considers the lime is right. 

"It is futile nonsense to make plans 
in advance.” 


El Salvador junta’s attack on 
human rights condemned 


Fol lowing the defeat of the executive 
plans, Mr Sapper said: “We will now 
withdraw all the proposals we have 
made, we will just intonn people our 
policy is to oppose the cuts and conduct 
a Parliamentary campaign against 


them because we are instructed by 
council not to enter into any talks oil 
practical measures to put money on to 
the salary hill." 

Professor William Wallace (execu- 
tive and Glasgow), snid that if the 
UGC persisted in imposing a selective 
redundancy scheme, the executive 
should be prepared to call a special 
council during the summer to draw up 
detailed plans. 

He estimated that by 1983-84 there 
would be 60,000 fewer places in higher 
education because of the peaks in 
demand and the Government imposed 
cuts. 

Dr Tim Reuter (executive and Exe- 
ter), said the Government':; intcl- 
ectually, morally and politically bank- 
rupt policy was likely to leavy the 
country literally bankriipt. 

Universities were the object of a 
sustained attack. “Nurses, dustmen 
and social workers are regarded ns 
drones living off the hard labour of 
those still in employment. Now there is 
to be a cut in the honey supply and the 
drones are to be turned out of the 
hive." 

Speaking in favour of drawing up 
plans for strike action, he said there 
was nothing romantic about striking 
but that any form of industrial action 
had to be carefully thought out. 

“Nothing could be more dangerous 
for unity of this association than to say 
the present situation is serious and to 
fail to give the lead to action," he said. 

Mr Alastair Wright (Liverpool) 
raised the question of lecturers who 
were not members of the AUT. “Can 
we, should we and when do we throw 
them to the wolves7” 

There was a shout of “yes, yes and 
now”. Mr Sapper said it was his job to 
protect the interests of members. 

Dr Andrew Taylor (executive and 
Liverpool) said the present situation 
was a “phoney war/' Nobody would 
know the exact- nature of the, problem 
until the UGC letters on the recurrent 
grant went out. “I believe we will need 


industrial action but we will needis«M 
an emergency council, a council £ 
to determine what plans w e « JJ: 
rhe executive motion proa*™ 


temporary measures was a capiiH 
to the cuts, according to Mr W 
Johnston of Strathclyde, "This & 
unot her way of doing the joboffe 
Government and the UGC. We sea 
to be saying that all we can doUtS 
redundancies and hope that the Q®, 
ernnient will go away or pubUcopinira 
will change. 1 would be happier if*, 
withdrew this (motion) and kept It in 
reserve.” ^ 

Mr Joe Taylor (Sussex) firmly » 
jeeted the notion that they were an 
phoney war and was fiercely critical d 
the UuC. If they were a buffer, "tha 
Quisling was a buffer between b 
Nazis and the Norwegians”. 

“I think the message should go ouit 
the UGC that we will not stand b 
members of our profession doing vi* 
they are trying to do. Let the Goran 
ment do its own dirty work. Let 
UGC know that university lecturer 
this country totally condemn them,*! 
said. 

Even stronger words came franH 
George Turner (East Anglia), It mu 
if the UGC was in charge of the? 
chambers and was saying: “We dam 
like the gas chambers, but wc want 
see what kind of order they go in, al 
ensure they can sit down andk 
comfortable before the gas goes in' 
The only good to universities is tls 
mass resignation, he said. 

Council agreed to involve shidns 
parents and - on a close showof bari 
- to cooperate with the Committal 
Vice Chancellors and Principals la (h 
fence of the universities. 

A move to bar the AUT fo* 
discussions with the university nulla 
ities about implementation oiHienfi 
failed, but council made dear k 
opposition to replacement of estab. 
lisned posts by temporary ones, ul 
agreed to back local associations ope- 
ating a no-cover policy. 


Nuclear vote side-stepped News in Brief 


freedom and human rights "^VKFdrtate there was a SU*? aT^iTt* aW ^BThSTS Vk« 

pressed by council. afte r2nSi?*S? h *™/versily 1 14-91 majority Tor tarnUm to neirt d po,lcy whlch lh °* ™P- Brailovski (mathematicians), Dr VW 

A resofutmn "abhorring” the arrest ™ 40 students. business without ** (physicist)/ Profes 

, mcmbers . of the national uni- . AUT needs to declare its opposi- despite indications Hut the executive oolkv^ su ?§ c,rtcd Lerner (applied mathematicia 

bu?L yS J? V S Dmg ML™* «nfed. J5 .J«nta land the infringement was prepared to back a general dSK ^ Dr Vladimir Rate (molec* 

but a call for a fact-finding AUT of academic rights and freedom.” lion of unilateralism. a £ 2E?2!K«E 10 biologist). 

£*Bft n Ai°« V, * t counlr y was AUT ^Ration to Mr P. W. Gathercole (Cambridge) U^4X iilSlS J°Rr ^ keep their names alive io A 

d . : « A S 1° re J ect ® <1 was a request J* 1 ? country felt it could not only gather admitted that until recently fie bad been Involvement i„ « ® s possible West it will be some small proM* 

& faHSS Carnpai S n su PP«t of |"5™ atl0n but P ut Pressure on the opposed to AUT discussing suchquL arras r^e w J alM J2P°“ for ??"•" Mr G - Flegg (Open U«l 

!!^f^ mm ? raor ? ,in ^ Fc, “ UUoa ' & lions. “I am now strongly ta favour of us l2Si!2f2? pei T h i"* ve « ] «y) said. s 

f * he . un . , '^ rsit y who was killed But vice president Mr inhn o m it* because so much Is the chldrn!?n*i * carried ou But after doubts about the Ifl* 

“ “/d? 1 I * Ieelin fi- said that although the* werative ? mine ,0 u Sht.” He called for affllla- , chalrnian s vofc - _ pendence of Soviet trade unions 

desc^rf t?e EI^^SSi«?I riTIIIieharn5 acce P led the situation Ju horrific bm cooperation with Scientists R . had warned that an arm* race a moye seeking their ddi 

El SaWador government doubted it would have the A?® 1 ™* Nuclear Amu. could Impose new military directions on lupins the Soviet authorities fr* 

Sn im P act su^portere claiSed^hlS "“r P. E.Kopp(Huli) said: ‘It is up to P r * 0 rf«M on search and development interfering in the Solidarity movemfl 

10 8ld fr ° m ,hS di V he AUThave the resourcls f" what happens when our ■ » “fences. m Polantfwas defeated. 

. The security forces had kilferf mor 5 !?.! added: “The situa- : « called on sclentlste everywhere to , ***** . 


: world was 
i of teachers 
Last year t he 


issses 

nn.liuu. j. .!JI II. • “ . _ _ 


AUT officials are to try to discover **! ; 
five eminent Soviet scientists I®*' 
been sacked. 

Council expressed concern « tk 

HicmiBaals U.. 


United States. '* " " ,u irom ,nB dW ‘ he AUT have the resources for 

The security forces had killed 1 3 104 S? ® Ve "u U . l i e ' He , added: “The situ a- 
Civilians i„ idso, and the calalojyi of JSSSt^S cS& toT' S 

Reforms sought in salary 

negotiating machinery 

lerime“ncaoliai" .‘SaiSariSS ‘J? 1 T n from >l>e 

be sought following a series of dei-1 Advjsory , Conciliation and Artftration 
slons by counciL B ■ Service noth ngcould be done to force 


us our Uvcsi at the moment It is very 
likely to cost iis our Jobs.’* 


in Poland was defeated. 

***** 


It called on scientists everywhere to . ... . * * * * * 

refuse to work on research and develon. , call for the executive to sew 
ment of chemical weapons. immediate message of support to 

organizers of the People's Mai 


Tiixmen decide on Legal costs make 
pension safeguards subscriptions rise 


be Wughi fiTlo wing* a' sc rle s'of a deci° ^vjsory. Conciliation and mSSS TeXe^^?? 0nS ? f AUT me "ibers' subscriptions are to 
slow b? council. B 0f deU ' d °ne to force ShThodd KS rise by 50 per cent to buifd up reservw 

sir£eT ,?5i “ tn { Cle ? theirlcad 9 r ?«o 5 aAiK.® tt “ y ti0 ? Ironi Octoberf coiirif was^old to ^ r C a U nd fl ncy cases in the courU. 

“with the ut nvosf^ u t pen C M mecbanisra Council also took the first steps 30 tolv °fo in favour The full members’ subscription is to 

told Vhit U „ £ e ^. y . nnd were towards injectiiia the conLn nf hr«K by mei P bers of *hc universities super- from £16.80 to £25.50, followina a 

lodfiodUri? tii2rnm^H rCad ( > ’^ cn cumparability a Umfw^the ^" u “ tion scheme, the prop 0S al s P ar e 40 Pfr^n* increase just two years ago. 

tSSaSS nnri pSSfti °' 0‘wcmment seems determined to rcmT d°. W bc, ‘?8 s ubmitted to the Inland AUT has £350, 00O reserves and lhe 

Principfl,a wnd ,hc out-lh? Idea from ihe publfc rectc^ 1 SfS. nues superannuatiori funds ne w subscription’ levels will bring the 


lodged with 


o “ W* Mil. ICUjAVB M*— 

against Unemployment was support* 
Dr Julain Cooper of Bfrmlngbi 
University said the present level 
unemployment was an affront to 
civilized society. 

***** 

Hie AUT Is to keep the matter 
pensions for non-dependent wfdcf 
under review in the light of curie 
legal developments and to bring to t 
May 1982 council recommendatio 
for further action, including, if nect 
sary, a ballot of members. 


***** 


'OuSanHot« pTn . ol 7 1 ®?’ Government seems determined to root d- ° e . 8 SUDlT11,ted to the Inland au r has £350,000 reserves and the ***** 

oS““K, d PrilK,P ' h 0,ld ,hc 'he |)ublic sector° ofto,™” S1 ' pernn “ Ua,ion SL'SSIS&'S' Am.mb,, of.be er^sridU 

Ssto m mssss 

n A -.jo, P „ blem w^UTibo ^ by d ™ bii " 8 subscHp,lons ™ ***** 

ta?ofv‘Jd’tn n i,e&' :,I | W! "" 10 hc companlbilily ! ° pUr!ue By lhc end of March 19^1, 131 A member from Surrey W 

gg^i^^riaisi- aaa;»f bbinf 

: General secretary Mr_LauriefSap|vr SSJS;^. 01 . ^negotiation: SEWS ec 9P d ^ ic ECU- chaSellorrrfrised c^alil'infornw' 


nhey Wanted twq fingers In the pie j J? .Ji/J, ^successful, a mechan- 
mfd you cap . deduce what sort of LrJJnnI e * 1 a i luh ^8Cqmpn r abilitv with 
gwture they made as > thev nut them . s V cb m 1 - servants and 


gesture they- made as > (hey' put them £g pps k S V c! ? * 
Professor PrichardJdf '- 

General secretary Mr Laurie Sappier inricwjSy 86 ° f 1 


A member from Surrey ^ \ 
understood the UGC had written 1 
vice chancellor to ask ,wbat cuts 
would propose if tlris were necesw 
He understood his vicerchanccllor J" 
riven a general answer but how cw 


present .climate they 
staff beldgreplaqea . 


IK^f* ; 
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Charlotte Barry reports on an OU conference 

Disabled 


Chemical engineers top 
^ graduate pay league 


: * “ by John O’Leary 


| Chemical enginceis will be the best 


By far the lowest paid would appear 
to be civil and structural engineers, 
who will be more than £1 -CHID below the 


paid of this year's graduates and civil or average. Like Iasi year, they will fare 
structural engineers the worst, accord- notably worse than other categories. 


structural engineers the worst, accord- 
ing to a survey of 2(10 firms carried out 
by the Association for Sandwich 
Education ami Training. 


Although psychology graduates 
appear at the bottom of the survey’s 
scale, their average is distorted by the 


Facilities for disabled students should |/s 
be concentrated at a limited number of 'i 

universities rather than evenly spread 
ucross all, Professor Edward Mars- 
land, the pro-vice chancellor of Birm- 
ingham University, said last week. 

Professor Marsland, himself dis- 
abled, said this precaution would cn- .... 

sure that spending cuts did not deprive tifi' 
the disabled' of the' right to go to M^***"** 
university. 

He warned delegates at a nuijur . 

conference on the disabled student in V 

higher educnlion held by the Open j- . 

University that it would he u “matter of i •’* 
some difliculty” selecting 25 to 3U 
universities. ; ’ • 

“But ut a time when ilunniring | .- 
contraction is inevitable, it nuiy well he • ■ 

the most positive way of ensuring the .. : ' 

a vni lability of university education for . 
all those disabled students who have y\, .V. : 

the intellectual powers to benefit from ' ' . 

it, and thus in the long term make their v; j.;\j 
contribution to society.” he said. ' . ; 

The Open University conference ! & ■ 

was held as n contribution to the J..-.-'" ■ h 
International Yearof Disabled People. :‘T 
A group of invited representatives ^ - •. ; -V 

from universities, polytechnics, col- f ; ■. ">: ■ ' 
leges, local authorities nnd pressure v;;- ( y ‘ ' (- 
groups for the disabled examined the t’7 < •; . . 

academic nnd financial barriers feeing t 
disabled people wanting to enter high- ) ••; *.. c > 

er education. --=■ ” 

The maximum number of disabled * 

S le likely to seek entry to university -V",: 

year was about 450, said Professor ' .■ 
Marsland. 

“Not all these will need the facilities ■’ • :L - , ^ 

and alterations that are necessary for This special S 
the severely handicapped. But even if restricted for 
this figure is accepted without reserva- 
tion, it would mean no more than a 
small number of severely disabled C4 U J/, 
students at each university." ijlllUt 


■ — 


i. 


The survey, which was conducted at fact that the lone sandwich student to 
Brunei University's Institute of Indust- be employed will be paid only £3,450. 


rial Training, shows that starting salar- 
ies for graduates will rise by an average 
of 9 per cent in the private sector but 
only 7 per cent in the public sector. 

Although former sandwich students 
will be paid marginally inure than 
vraduatcs oil other courses, there is 
little in the survey to suggest that they 
are better off in the search for jobs". 
Only 58 per cent of the companies 
responding had employed sandwich 
graduates lust year — a slight increase 


The stated demand for graduates 
this yeur was found to be above that for 
I98U in each main subject area except 
Iasi and the humanities. However, 
individual subjects were subject to 
fluctuation and the number of organ- 
izations recruiting gruduutes actually 
fell. 

Compared with the results of an 
identical survey curried out in I0TO, the 
picture for sundwich students is mildly 


on the figure for LOT) thanks entirely to encouraging, the loud finding jobs and 


the trend in engineering. the proportion of all graduates having 

'l he overall average starting salary in ui ere used. But researchers engaged on 
l>JMI is expected to be £5.394. com- the survey hell eve that the results show 
pared svitli £4.4*17 last Year. While continuing ignorance about sandwich 
sandwich graduates will continue to courses on Inc pari of industry, 
enjoy u slight differential over the rest. Although the proportion of sund- 
tlie gap should narrow to only £‘Hi. wicli prntUuilcs finding jobs in eu- 
At ilic lop of the tree will he giiicermu showed a significant increase 
chemical engineers, ennui landing during 1980. (his trend was not re- 


starting salaries of up to £7,600 and 
averaging £6.245. Cithers svho cun 
expect sniurics approaching £6.1 JIN I are 
statisticians nnd modern laiiguai'cs 


!■>}. iVL'-V-.-:- 


graduates. 


courses on Inc pan of industry. 

Although the proportion of sand- 
wich graduates finding jobs in en- 
gineering showed a significant increase 
during 1980, (his trend was not re- 
flected in other subject areas. There 
was a complete absence of sandwich 
.students in some subjects, such as 
biochemistry and material science and 
none at all in law. 


UGC means what it says on 
savings, delegates warned 

Universities were warned this week needs of society. Criticism, hick of 
that the crisis in higher education was funds and the absence of nn appropri- 


Refiectim* on his own experience as 
chairman of ihe committee on disabled 
members of Birmingham University, 
he said that demand had not risen as 
they had hoped in spite of an increase 
in applications and numbers admitted 
over the past decade. This had led to 
academic colleagues questioning the 
whereabouts of the disabled students 
for whom these expensive facilities 
were created: 

Neither did large numbers of dis- 
abled applicants attain the A level 
grades forecast by their schools and 
colleges, said Professor Marsland. 
“Subjective optimism on the part oi 
college tutors may well lead at the end 


This speclri Stennah lVlaxlUft nt Basildon College or Further Education is 
restricted for use by handle upped people. 

Students ‘need more not less 9 


real uml that the University Grants 
Committee seemed determined to 
make its policy effective. 


ate national forum, meant that these 
institutions must develop their own 
methods of evaluation and renewal. 


Dr John West, vice chancellor of Thut entailed the development of 


Disabled people will rot in sheltered 
workshops and hospitals unless facili- 
ties for them in universities and col- 
leges are expanded, the conference 
heard. 


Bradford University, told a conference 
on institutional development ut Man- 
chester Polytechnic tli.it universities 
would have to heed the UGC "s advice. 

"Do not imagine it is toothless. It 
cost us at Bradford n £2n,llUrt fine for 
taking nn 8U more students than the 
stipulated 5,000. And that was said to 
be lenient,*' he said. 

Although admitting thut higher 


ported." be lenient," he said. 

Mr Shaban received wide support Although admitting thut higher 
from the audience when he said he was education must suffer its share of cuts 
totally opposed to a university for the in Ihe current economic climate. Dr 
disabled or selected universities round West said Ihe fact that it should be 


college tutors may well lead at the end If don t help disabled peon, 
of perhaps years of hard struggle to develop they will rot in shell 
deep and damaging disappointment if workshops or .hospitals fo {jhe JJ cur - 
rh*» A fovek attained do not onen shies, he claimed. In the end the 


^ n0t ° PCn state will spend far more money to careers and disabled resettlement has made it possible for government to 
Disced students should not be keep these people alive and sup- officers alike. contemplate cuts of such a magnitue 

made to feel that thev are intellectual^ lhat WI “ ,ncvilab !?' ? utlaA university 

aSEaSCESS Funds faU t0 tackle problem 

the quality of the degree into dis- The lack of a national funding policy through to the relatively safe haven of the point where there was no political 


Mr Nabil Shaban, u graduate of the country with special facilities. Dis- called upon to do so reflected u marked 
Surrey University who has a genetic abled applicants should be able to go change in public regard for higher 
bone disease, said the Government andstudy where and what they wished, education. Things would have been 
was short-sighted in cutting back just as able-bodied people did. different 20 years ago. lie said, and no 

expenditure that could make disabled He said that a major cause of the politician would have dared to suggest 
people more selfdetermined, selfsuffi- limited number of disabled applicants culling educational expenditure to 
cient and independent. to university was the widespread ex- cope with a recession. The money 

Instead it should be increasing fends pectation that the disabled should not would have had to come from some- 
so disabled students could go to any go into higher education. where else. 

one of the 45 universities they chose. “Throughout a disabled person’s life "What has taken place is a profound 

“If we don't help disabled people to it is considered almost unimaginable sociological change in the attitude to. 
develop they mil rot in sheltered to go to a university or polytechnic. nnd the estimate of. degree level work, 
workshops or hospitals far the incur- Mr Shaban said. He added that this with a cynical and derogatory view of 
ables,” he claimed. “In the end the attitude was held by parents, schools, the value and merit of research. This 


that will inevitably curtail university 
autonomy and will introduce central 
control, said Dr West. Public disai lec- 
tion for higher education had grown to 


repute, be" said. ~ hasresultedinacomplex, cumbersome higher education and a mandatory 

Not all problems connected with and wasteful system which puts a award.” he said 
disabled applicants could be solved, It massive, ^ r 5 en A d, J abl ® d ?^ de , n ? However disabled students in higher 

would always Be difficult For soifle to andtheUadviserS who havejo'Jscratdj oduratioirfaced additional rosts-Wiicl 
undertake field and other practical ground" for finance. Mr Wchard could easily amount to 25 per cent 
-work Stowell, director of the National more, as research by the Disablement 

Bureau lor Handicapped Students, Income Group had showed. Special 


proper management structures, the 
establishment nf priorities and the 
necessity for real action once reviews 
were completed. 

“Reviews are pointless unless they 

highlight strengths and weaknesses and 
indicates the action required. And 
there is the will and the mechanism to 
lake action. I suggest that periodic 
reviews should be n formal stage in an 
on-going process; a stocktaking and a 
del ailea looking at the balance sheet 
from which lessons will be learnt and 
policy adjusted of changed. This is 
necessary in any well run endeavour 
and the role of the independent au- 
ditors is qui te different from that of the 
institutions.” said Mr Bethel. 

A team of HMIs had been called on 
to carry out an evaluation at his 
own polytechnic, providing an 
overview that was of more value than 
was possible through individual course 
reviews mounted by valuation bodies. 

At Leicester Polytechnic the de- 
velopment of an effective review pro- 
cess had made it possible to enrole 800 
more students over the past two years 
despite a budget reduction of some 
£2m, and the closure or radical change 
of 39 courses. 

“If institutions of higher education 
are to measure up to the future and 
produce educa t ed people able recontri- 
bute to the economic and sociat needs 


mileage in defending its independence bute to the economic and sociat needs 
and a significant number of young of the 21st century, they need median- 
people (25,000 ip 1970) were declining .isms to review their role and functions 


totake university places forwhich they 
were qualified. Meanwhile demands 
for subjects had changed radically. 


in order to retain instil niional health, 
and I prefer 'health* to ‘renewal', said 
Mr Bethel. “ 'Renewal* suggests that 


Boyson defends 23P “We should not lose sight of the fact authorities, but these were discrciion- 
J or jj 1n j one 0 f the main objects of higher ary and limited to a maximum of £235 n 

Students who arc disabled must realize education should be to enable the year, Mr Stowell snid. 
their limitations when applying to student to overcome the handicap that Other reasons for the under repre- 
university or college, a Government disability brings, and escape a life- sen{a ji on were academic, Mr Stowell 
minister said. long dependence on those welfare said Many disabled students started 

Dr Rhodes Boyson, under secretory benefits by achieving financial inde- Q ff j n spcc j„| schools where the sliel- 


told the conference. 


allowances were avnilablc from local 


And (here was an obvious need fur the institution is run down, 'health', 
rationalization but planning had be- suggests a sensible check to keep at the 
come very difficult since the replace- peak of performance. Change needs to 
ment of the quinquennial review by an be orderly; constant disruption is coun- 
annual cash limit. TTie situation was terproductive so reviews need to be 
compounded by a “grossly abnormal" more of an on-going process and lew of 
age distribution of teachers.. a dramatic revelation for remedial 

Whatever the difficulties, said Dr action. In other words, in order to keep 
West, the higher education institutions healthy, the institution requires a man- 


for higher education, suid that as a pendence, ' he said. 


matter of principle he should like the The financial barriers facing dis- disadvantage, inspileof higher teacher 
disabled student to have the widest abled students were by fur the worst in p U pjj rn tios. 

possible choice of subject and choice of the further education sector Mr . ■ curriculum 


tcred atmosphere could be a great would have to master the nrt of swift agement strntegy for self-evaluation.” 


where to study. 


Stowell 


Uncertainly 


“Where there is a narrow curriculum 
or less competition from fellow pupils 


“But there is a gap between the ideal whether a course had an educational. will tenure 

s-tj^'S=rL"E 


have to balance the ideal not so much ments about who should bear responsi- . ■ becomes loo safe and not 
Against money and resources as against bitty for fending. between the local S^^e^enouMl!” he claS 
com monsense considerations such as education authorities. Manpower Scr- ,, F , , 

built-in limitations." vices Commission and social services Mr Stowell criticized the general 

These limitations arose from the departments. lack of positive commitment towards 

nature of the handicap itself, the choice ft was hardly surprising that only two disabled students in higher education 

of unusual subjects, and the fact that university students per thousand were and singled out the University Grants 
there would always be some rooms disabled. "Having braved the rough Committee for providing only luxe- 
reached only by flights of stairs. seas of further education few make it warm support”. 


adaptability and positive planning if 
they were to he sure of survival. 

Mr David Bethel, director of Leices- 
ter Polytechnic, ultrihuted the loss of 
authority of the instulion’s higher 
education to their own success. Hunks 
to a vastly increased output of gradu- 
ates much of their mystique had evnpo- 


From Professor John Sizer, senior 

E ro-vice chancellor Loughborough 
lui versify, came a call for more abjec- 
tive measurement nf teachers’ 
performance. “The road to survival 
leads through the marketplace, 
he declared. It was time for 
polytechnics to look out front their 


ruled. It iuul also demonstrated the institutions to see ihe needs of society, 
hollowness of the old notion that the That might entail changes to meet 
quantity of higher education was some- indlvldniu noeds better and different 
how linked to the economic well being patterns of work. “If we do not do 
of the nation. In the popular view there that," he warned. “We can expect 
had come in seem a mismatch hetween governments to intervene more dircct- 
the cost of higher education and the ly in future.” 


Mr Stowell criticized the general hollowness of the old notion that the 
lack of positive commitment towards quantity nf higher education was sonic- 
disabled students in higher education how linked to the economic well being 
and singled out the University Grants of the nation. In the popular view there 
Committee for providing only “luke- had come to seem a mismatch between 
warm support”. the cost of higher education and the 
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North American news.__^_ __ 

Job market report 
gets hostile reply 


;hi:r education supplement 22jjj 


Government bows out of arts support 


A lnige government study of the job 
market for college nnd university 
graduates in Can atm gives a surprising- 
ly gloomy impression of their pros- 
pects. 

The survey, on which Statistics 
Canada, the federal statistical agency, 
spent nearly Sim was based on inter- 
views with 45 per cent of the 97,000 
Canadians who graduated in 1976. It 
has received a hostile reception from 
higher education spokesmen, who 
have attacked the report's generally 
negative lone as well as several specific 
shortcomings. 

Colleges and universities were upset 
because the report entitled Job Markei 
reality for Pox f secondary Graduates 
was presented in a way 'that seemed 
calculated to bring them adverse pub- 
licity. Sure enough, it prompted news- 
papers to write Front-page stories ab- 
out the unpleasant contrast between 
reality and student expectations. 

The main findings of the study were 
Hint, two years after graduation. 

• One third of university grudunlcs 
felt they were ‘underemployed 1 , work- 
ing in jobs that did not require a 
degree: 

• Although 811 per cent believed it was 
important to find employment in u field 
related to their degree subject, only 
half had actually done so: 

• One in four regretted (heir choice of 
degree programme and a (must half 

f ilanncd to return to university for 
urther studies. 

In summary, the Statistics Canada 
report says [fiat 'the hard reality of 
today's labour market is a rude jolt to 
many graduates fresh out of college or 
university. Disappointment may run 
high during the first few years after 
graduation.’ 

One criticism or the report is simplv 
that it was out of date by the time it was 
published this spring, since it deals with 
the employment status in 1978 or 
students who graduated in 1976. The 
study found an overall unemployment 
rale among university gradirates‘oF8.2 
per cent. A few months ago the 
Ontario Ministry of Education re- 
leased a more up-to-date survey on the 
employment of the province^ 1979 
graduates IK months later: it reported 1 
only 4.9 per cent unemployment. 

However the federal study is the first 
. natron wide report of its kind. It found 1 
that graduates in the medical and . 
health fields, computer science, en- s 
since ring, business and education had 1 
the lowest unemployment and under- < 
employment rates and the higher aver- i 
age salaries. The only mild surprise in 1 
tins group was the success of education I 
graduates in finding well-paid and 1 
generally satisfying jobs us teachers, I 

California has lost Its educational edge 
m the high schools, anew University of 
California report shows. 

. Sharp declines in test scores, cxceed- 

mf.h US avera 8 e m English and 
1 na ms, pose new problems for the 
state s higher education system . Where 
Californians outperformed the nution- 
nl avpragc in f972, they now haVe t 
fallen well behind* 1 » 

The decline, In performance means 1 
* stu ^ en ! s Hr c experiencing \ 
S n5 n n8 / n,5tn,lK,n with their class l 
wcltk. Professors are being forced to t 
re-evaluate their roles. An English 
professor at Berkeley said: “I have a I 
choice in my Sim kespc are class ; fake it r 
alia teach the course anyway, Rivina s 
C, or B si ’or y 4»ura l 
Shakespeare and teach writing”, s 

«r n 1 !? 1 ™ rki ' 150 "' another professor <1 
.English at Berkeley, said that d 
alt hoop he did not think ihnutudenu S 
were less well prepared in English, s 
many of them could not frame an 
ftrflument and : some could not even a 
road. "In the 1960s you could turn a 

— • ‘ , u 
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) despite the decline in school enrol- 
/ meiits. 

Graduates in the arts, humanities, 
' social sciences and sonic natural scien- 
ces were less successful. For some 
> reason, however, an extraordinarily 
high proportion of philosophy grndu- 
’ ates were contented with their jobs (93 
1 percent) and (heir salary levels (95 per 
cent), despite the fact that 63 per cent 
i said they were underemployed and 
their pay averaged only S 1 3,000 among 
the lowest for all university graduates. 

Statistics Canada sees the report asa 
useful guide for high school pupils who 
are considering what to study nt college 
or university. But the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada 
warned that it could be misleading for 
university out runts choosing ureas of 
study today; they will be graduating 
seven yours after the survey was con- 
ducted and the job market could be 
quite different (hen. 

The AUC Canada’s national uni- 
versities association, also emphasized 
that employment prospects are only 
one measure by which lu judge the 
value of higher education. “This survey 
does not attempt to assess other bene- 
fits such as the development of the 
creative, expressive nnd critical abili- 
ties of the individual," the association 
said. ‘These are benefits that may not 
be fully recognized or rewarded within 
two years of graduation.” 

Statistics Canada researchers War- 
ren Clark and Zoltnn Zsigmond, who 
wrote tile report, took a dim view of 
their finding that a quarter of the 
graduates wished they had chosen a 
different course and that 45 per cent 
planned Further postseenndary study. 
They felt it showed n mismatch (hat 
was wasting society’s money: "In a 
sense taxpayers have to pay twice to 
educate many students who no back for 
retraining." 

The universities resented the sugges- 
tion that undergraduate education is 
wasted if graduates return to university 
to study something else. “The original 
field of study is not wasted because it is 
in these formative years that many 
students mnke career decisions and 
develop their critical senses,’’ the 
AUCC stated. 

Indeed, the association says, the 
movement of graduates between 
education and work actually benefits 
society. "North American society is 
now in an era when technological 
change will require many more people 
not only to return to the classroom For 
upgrading or skills and knowledge, but 
n fact to be students for most of their 
lives, constantly renewing their in- 
formation and skills/' 


from Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 

For the first time since 1965, when 
Congress established the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities and the 
National Endowment for the Arts, the 
Federal Government is proposing to 
play a much smaller role In the arts and 
humanities. 

Some of President Reagan’s con- 
servative associates believe in principle 
that Washington should nut support 
culture or scholarship at all. More 
moderate members of the While 
House staff are willing to accept lim- 
ited federal funding of- the very best 
practitioners but they see both endow- 
ments. allegedly popularized and 
politicized by the Carter Administra- 
tion, as prime candidates for budget 
cuts. 






1 .*«•<• 


(ion of Republicans and. conservative 
Democrats, would remove half of the 
endowments' funds, leaving the-NEA 
with $88m and the NEH with S85m. 
This emergency lias forced organiza- 
tions interested in the humanities to 
beef up lobbying muscles that had 
grown somewhat flabby as Congres- 
sional liberals consistently boosted the 
endowments’ appropriations over the 
previous 15 years. 

Twenty-three associations, ranging 
from the Association of American 
Universities to the American Historic- 
al Association, have formed a crisis 
coalition, the National Humanities 
Association, to tell Congress how 
seriously the- administration’s budget 
would damage their members. In the 
present political climate they will have 
scored a victory if NEH emerges from 
the Congressional budget process with . 
a cut of 30 per cent or less. 

The loss of several longstanding 
supporters of the humanities in last 
year's Congressional elections, includ- 
ing Senator Jacob Javits and Repre- 
sentative John Brademas, makes the 
job more difficult. However, a few old 
friends are left, and one of them. 
Democratic representative Sidney 
Yates, is still in a position of some 
importance as chairman of the House 
sub-committee that appropriates 
money for the endowments. 

NEH chairman Joseph Duffey, a 
Carter appointee whose four-year term 
expires in September, appeared before 
the sub-committee two weeks ngo to 
explain how the endowment would 
cope with a 50 per cent cut. Mr Yates 
angrily told him not just to act as a 
mouthpiece for the Reagan adminis- 
tration but to crime back with possible 
NEH budgets based on 10, 15, and 25 
per cent cuts. However, the corres- 
ponding appropriations sub- 
committee in the Senate, under Re- 
publican control, is expected to accept 
the full 50 per cent cut. 


Ronald Reagan: pushing cuts through 





New students suffer academic shock 

them loose and most could do pretty Satan TnHnv 

apod work. You can’t do that now’? f ro »n Requirements Am 

He also noted that it is hard to teach addition to tea^noTnV^" 1 "® i" l^L*^*X * «««' copying o 
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writing to youngsters who don’t read 

i r tiKi ’ f ■* best 10 smash all 
ttie TV sets in the country," he added 
A mathematics professor said that 
he could take a student poorly pre- 
pared in ninths and improve his or her 
skills enough to survive the “easy” 
calculus sequence required for social 
?,***"« W»i*i but he seriously 
doubted that lie could raise that stu- 

Sh?LV kl . evel sufficiently for the 
nard calculus sequence required for 
science majors. 

j hil< ! T students are suffering 
academic shock and .their'professurs 
arc puzzling how to teach them, the 
university, is spending $5.3m on re- 
mediation. ; i. . 

Alice Cox, the .university’s vice 
president:' of academic affairs, says- 

A y WH " ,S 10 blame the 
schools. As early as the .1600s in 
Massachusetts, schools were expected 
to perform a broad variety of non- 
academic functions. They were sup- 
posed at that lime to teach students 
about Christianity and how to avoid 


Satan. Today thfey are to provide sex 
education and vocational training in 
addition to teaching how to read 
wrjle, and cipher”. 

During a period when their budgets 
have been reduced, high schools are 
experiencing a variety of new de- 
munds. Changing family structure, 
mobility, drug usage, and television as 
well as. lax parental attitudes cause 

E roblems for the schools. They have 
een asked to alleviate racial and 
ethnic segregation, to assimilate and 


: b— ™ aaauimau: aup 

accutturate thousands of immigrants as 
well as native US citizens who have 
limited ability in English. Schools must 
also address the needs of special cate- 
gories pf students like the physically 
handicapped as weil as those who are at 
°f tbe achievement scale. 
,5 ut '. D ^79 the amount of money 
California spent. on its individual stu- 
dents ranked 29 in the nation, fn 1980, 
it was 44. It is obvious that we have 
chosen other values than education ” 
Dr Cox said. ' ;• ■■ 

The UC report notes that the uni- 
versity must also take some response 
bility for the decline In academic 
preparation. ’‘The high schools move- 



ment away from '.requirements rind 
towards electives is a direct copying of 
the university’s relaxation of mathema- 
tics and foreign language courses for 
admission. On some campuses breadth 
requirements for graduation have been 
re-instituted, students must take four 
years of English instead of three”. 

A variety of special courses and 
programmes have been developed to 
a ! d r^ u i c ™ s ' One third of all students 
at UC Berkeley take Subject A which 
offers basic wiring skills. Statewide, 
more than 57 per cent of the students 
nave to take this course, Professor 
Parkinson estimates. 

Ui l y “LL here WflS not sufficient 
room for 2,900 students who needed to 
take Subject A or equivalent writing 
classes in their first quarter at UC. 
From 650 to 700 students were turned 
away from basic skills support services 
that year. . 

The picture is not the same through- 
out the multi-campus UC system. 
Berkeley and Riverside have experi- 
enced less of a decline than the other 
campuses. (There are nine campuses 
but the University of California at San 
rraneisco does not train undergradu- 


Hiere-fore the budget cut alone rin ! 
remove much of the excessive W 
imii that chairman Duffey aK 

Carter administration have, 
to conservative critics, fosteredH • 
endowment over the past four 
Next year s leaner, meaner NeR 
have moved back toward the mS- 
(hut Senator Claiborne Pell iw 
chairman of the Senate sub-commi^ 
on the arts and humanities, deuloredin 
1976 when he blocked thVSS 
mem of Ronald Herman, NEH chair 
man under Presidents Nixon and Ford 
1 here will still he funds for academic 
research in history, literature andpM. 
osophy. hut almost certainly Doneb 
films about the struggle of offa 
workers for better conditions (Eoqooti 
a favourite example of the critics d 
NE1 i "politicization" under the Carte 
administration). 

But the Reagan administration i 
thinking of reshaping the endowmeo 
more fundamentally in the Iona m 
To help make up its mind, the WK 
House has set up a task force onfc 
arts and humanities to examine i 
whole future of NEH and NEA. 

The task force is supposed to recto 
mend a new structure that would nnt 
better use of a reduced level of fedcri 
funding and bring in more support b 
the arts and humanities from pirns 


donors. One idea, favoured by kb 
Republicans, is to convert NEH id 
NEA from federal agnecies to it* 


Charlton Heston: to co-chalr committee 

Endowment officials will protect 
research from the cuts as far as pos- 
sible, sacrificing other activities in- 
stead. If. the total budget is halved, 
research support will be reduced by 28 
percent, while public programmes (for 
example supporting museum exhibi- 
tions) are slashed by more than 60 per 
cent. The endowment would still be 
able to fund one in every five or six 
applications for research grants, com- 
pared to the present one lu three. 


pendent public corporations. Them 
poration for public broadautiij 
which channels federal and privxc 
funds into public television ana rads, 
is seen as a possible model. 

University scholars would not ue» 
sarily be opposed in principle to a 
independent non-political corporate 
for (he humanities. But they 
object strongly to a combined corpw 
tion for the arts and humanities -i 
variant of the idea that has been floated 
in Republican circles. Humanitio 
scholarship would almost certainly lost 
out to thegreater political appeal offe 
arts if NEI-I and NEA were merged 
However, academic lobbyists «R 
encouraged by President Rea«V 
choice of the historian Hanna Gtsj, : 
president of the University of Chicago, 
as the task force co-chairman reps- 
senting the humanities. (The acta 
Charlton Heston will be co-chainna; 
representing the arts.) They do m* 
believe Dr Gray woulo have agreed!* 
serve if the task force had a hid® 
n^endn to prepare for the abolitiooa 

Indeed the task force may reed* 

! mend the preservation of both endow- 
ments in approximately their presMl 
form. That would make it difficult fm 
While House nnd congressional con- 
servatives to turn the clock back to v* 
early 1960s when the Federal Cover* 
ment provided no direct support fa 
the humanities. 

ntea in basic skills. It is devoted H 
health sciences.) 

In 1968 hot one campus had as msty 
as half its entering students scoricj 

• below 550 on the Scholastic Aplit®* 
Test verbal setion; in 1979 more tW , 
half of the freshmen studerits scotf 
below 550 on all eight UC campus* 1 

Remediation has begun. There » 
special maths classed to make caW' 
easy and there is basic composition 
Each campus has a learning assistant 
centre where students may recei« 
individual tutoring. , 

' Despite these attempts, academo 
are asking each other if standards ww 
be lowered. ' r 

“Definitely not,” says Alice Cox, , 
although it may take longer to achieve 
More students are taking five years w 
graduate, the report notes. , 
Many solutions are being ouend. j 
meet the problem. One suggestion hi 
restructure the curriculum- in me n»« 

• two years. The process of 
rather than content should be e^P-L 
sized. “We must explain why studen 
should know calculus or 

ought to revalidate the academe 
ana. not simply fling it at stuae»» ■ . 

The university must make 
committment to basic 'skills in 50 ^ 
tion, the report notes. Finals •* 
must : continue its involvement 
secondary education. There are ayr 
more than 20 programme in 
university faculty work with tne w 
schools. 
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Overseas news 


Australian staff 
better paid 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

The average Australian academic is 
about 16 per cent better off in terms of 
income than her United Kingdom 
colleagues, according to a study of 
salary scales in the two countries. 

But the salary difference is signifi- 
cantly less today than it was in 1976 
when average Australian academic 
salaries were 40 per cent higher than 
those in the UK. Comparison of salar- 
ies as at October, 1980, show that 
Australian academics at the bottom of 
the lecturer scale enjoy a real salary 64 
per cent higlibr than mat of thriir UK 
counterparts. 

At the oilier end ot the academic 
totem pole, professors have the same 
real income in both countries. To make 
the comparisons, the resemcliers- two 
economists al Hiiniel University, Mar- 
tin Cave mid Keith Norris - deducted 
income (ax from academic salaries in 
each country, converted them to a 
single currency ut the prevailing ex- 
change rate and then corrected for 
difference in the price levels between 
the two countries. 

A report of the present study is 
published in the latest issue of Vestes, 
the Australian universities’s review, 
nnd is a follow-up to a similar survey 
conducted by the two economists iii 
1976. 

Cave and Norris point out that since 
the salary and career structures of 
academics are different in the United 
Kingdom and in Australia, direct com- 
parisons of real academic salaries 
which legitimately can be made arc 
limited, flut, the researchers sav. they 
have been able to express the after tax 
salaries of different grades of United 
Kingdom academics in terms of their 
purchasing power in Australia. Be- 
cause price levels in the two countries 
are not identical and relative prices are 
also different, the researchers had to 
calculate (he price difference relative 


to a particular bundle of commodities. 

“We have taken the average expend- 
iture pattern in Australia (which may 
be different from the expenditure 
pattern of the average UK academic) 
and calculated the price difference 
between purchasing a bundle of com- 
modities in London and Melbourne”, 
say (he researchers. They claim the 
possible sources of errors in (heir 
calculations are not likely to affect the 
outcome by a substantial margin. 

The commodity groups chosen hy 
the researchers included food, cloth- 
ing, housing and housing supplies. 
The study reveals that since 1976, when 
each of the Liimmodity groups were 
more expensive in Australia than Brit- 
ain, food and clothing arc now cheaper 
in Australia, while the cost of housing 
mid housing supplies is now much more 
comparable. 

The survey reveals that when before 
lux salaries arc compared, the average 
nominal salary for Australian 
academics is 1211 per cent of the UK 
level. It also exposes substantial differ- 
ences in the proportion of academics in 
cnch grade in the two countries. For 
instance, slightly more than a third of 
Australian academics nre lecturers. A 
slightly higher proportion are senior 
lecturers, about 14 per cent are reuders 
or associate professors, nnd 13 per cent 
are professors. In Britain, on the other 
hand, lecturers make up 61 per cent ot 
academic numhers, senior lecturers 26 
per cent nnd professors about 13 per 
cent. 

The researchers point to the signifi- 
cant changes which occurred between 
1976 and 1980 in the comparative real 
salaries of ncudemics in the two coun- 
tries. United Kingdom academics have 
improved their position by around 17 
per cent in relative terms. Moreover, 
this improvement seems iu have taken 
place fairly consistently at all levels in 
academic life - except nt the very 
bottom where the proportional change 
is smaller. 


Black study 
centre gets 
top scholar 

from Craig Charney 
i JOHANNESBURG 

The University of the Witwutcrsrand's 
Institute of African Studies is expand- 
ing its innovative programme of re- 
search on South African history and 
culture. 

The seven-year-old institute has 
already become South Africa's largest 
centre for social historical research. 
Now it is also developing into on 
important institution for black litera- 
ture and arts. 

A leading black scholar, N. C'liabani 
Mnngyani, has just joined the insti- 
tute's two other well-known heavy- 
weights, writer Es'kia Mphalilclc and 
1 historian Charles van Onslcn. 

Although the institute remains fairly 
small, and operates on a shoestring 
budget of £lil],(l(ili, it has spawned a 
series of publications. The work done 
so far is an impressive demonstration 
of Iriw much ot the untold story of the 
past can he discovered by dedicated 
researchers, despite the restrictions of 
apartheid South Africa. 

Along with ten other researchers 
nnd research assistants. Profcssnr van 
Onsclcn is -hoping to help re-write 
South African history from the Inutoni 
up, instead of the top-down white elite 
perspective it has traditionally dis- 
played. 

“History is the history of the ruling 
classes, of great men. or political 
parties. What ive nre trying to do is to 
redress (he balance in South African 
historiography by writing the history of 
ordinary people," he says. 

lie adds: “South Africa is also a 
highly modernized industrial society, 
and it is class as nuicli as colour that 
makes this society tick. The biggest 

[ iroblem in understanding this Mend is 
low these v«*mp>iiK-iiti of class and 
colour are related." 

Both these concerns are manifest in 
the institute’s largest and most innova- 
tive project: the oral history of the 


Mexico encourages military education 


The Mexican Ministry of National 
Defence has begun a total reorganiza- 
tion of army academies of higher 
learning. According to defence minis- 
ter, Felix Galvan Lopez, the College of 
National Defence is to be inaugurated 
in September. 

In a unique declaration of the aims of 
the college, the minister said that it will 
not only train those seeking a military 
career, but will have an open door 
policy for public functionaries who 
wish to feam about military strategy, 
as well as more othordox courses. 

Senor Lopez said that the college 
does not aspire to militarize Mexican 
society, but will enable civilians to be 
better informed on military matters 
and possibly opt for military careers or 
to adapt the knowledge in furthering 
- their political aspirations. The minister 
claimed thRt the courses would be of a 
higher order than at West Point in the 
United States and that students would 
be accepted from abroad. 

. . The move cqmes at a time' when 


economists, educators and members of 
opposition parties are warning of vio- 
lence on the streets if the inflationary 
spiral continues. 

The ruling Party of Revolutionary 
Institutions (PRI), a benevolent dicta- 
torship which has ruled Mexico for 
over six decades, faces opposition in 
the 1982 general elections. There is 
dissension within its ranks which has 
been carefully suppressed, and the 
leftist parties are working for a coali- 
tion to present an alternative presiden- 
tial candidate. PAN, the National 
Action Party, which is predominantly 
Catholic has also announced its inten- 
tion to name a candidate to contest the 
PRI selection. 

The next president is usually named 
by the outgoing president about a year 
before he gives up office, although the 
party and the president deny this 
custom. The next president has already 
been selected although officially his 
name is still a mystery until September. 

Recently thqre has been talk of 9 



Eptsudes from South African history llkcthc charge of lhe2 1st lancers at 
Omdiirrmin (above) nre studied from the black point of view. 

Muck working class in the Transvaal clinicul psycluiloyisl. Me is working oil 
province. a biography of Professor Mpliuhlelc. as 

„ , . , , well ns other research. 


Muck working cluss in the Transvaal 
province. 

A leant of black researchers is 
collect inn interviews with hundreds of 
elderly blacks in order to establish the 
pattern of change in their lives over the 
century. The result will Ik a study 
(racing the social nnd economic evolu- 
tion of Smith Africa's industrial heart- 
land - ns well as an irrcplacable 
archive for future scholars. 

The manner in which the project is 
being conducted is also a departure 
from the typical South African pattern, 
where the black mini dues llic inter- 
preting and the white scholar the 
thinking. All the members of the 
research team have been registered for 
part-time degrees, and are being 
trained with n view to becoming profes- 
sii'iiat tiMuiimiv 

Mr Mnngyani. the newest addition 
to the institute stuff, has the distinction 
of being South Africa’s first black 


Professor Mphahlek. currently on 
leave in the United States, is engaged 
in a study of the oral poetry of the 
peoples of the Northern Transvaal, 
while Mr Tim C’ouzcns is writing a 
social history of black South African 
writing in English. 

Tlie centre- has also provided u 
temporary home for researchers from 
other universities, both South African 
and foreign, who share the interests 
and concern of its members. 

Hut the fncus of the institute lias noi 
been exclusively on scholarly writing. 
In addition to teaching wit bin the 
university, institute members have 
given lectures at a 'Munch -hour uni- 
versity 1 ' held at Johannesburg public 
library, in an eflort to give something 
back to the community from which 
they have drawn their material. 


military man assuming the presidency, 
although the generals nave denied any 
political ambitions. 

While PRI has no fears about the 
forthcoming presidential elections in 
1982 because of the electoral system, 
it is not so sure about the public. The 
continued warnings of violence have 
gotten through to the political high 
command which has quietly acquired 
riot control tanks with water, (ear gas 
cannons and other equipment to put 
down mob violence. Fighter planes and j 
other military equipment have been i 
purchased, under the guise of defence 
of Mexico's natural resources (pet- 
roleum). 

Gravest of all is a new law, also- 
quietly pushed through, which would 1 
give the party the right to rescind all 
civil liberties in case of an emergency. 
There has been some tepid criticism of 
this law, but PRI has minimized its 
restrictive articles, claiqiing they wquld 
only be applied in extreme nccjjgsity. 


Right-wing force rhetorician 
to stand down from post 


from James Hutchinson 

BONN 

The celebrated rhetorician. Professor 
Walter Jens, has withdrawn his accept- 
ance of a new chair of rhetoric at 
Hamburg University after his appoint- 
ment had been strongly opposed by 
conservative politicians, academics 
and newspapers. 

He said he had decided to stay as 

E rofessor of rhetoric in Tuebingen 
ecause he evidently caused so much 
turbulence in his native Hamburg that 
he would not be able to work there 
properly. 

The Gotthold Ephraim Lessingchair 
of rhetoric at Hamburg was said to 
have been tailor-made for Professor 
Jens. In the spirit of Lessing, it was to 
become a source of theological, ■ 
humanistic and literary enlightenment. 
In March last year the university 
academic senate voted unanimously in 


favour of his appointment, and Profes- 
sor Jens said: “l simply could not refuse 
an offer like this”. 

But then the anti-Jens campaign 
began. First there were objections to 
the appointment on points of proce- 
dure. Later there were attacks on the 
professor's academic qualifications 
and political integrity. Deterred Pro- 
fessor Jens, who describes himself as a 
democratic socialist, indicated that he 
would not be going to Hamburg after 
all. “unless the situation on the Elb 
improves”. 

But spastnodicully, the campaign 
continued. His opponents spread 
rumours that he was a communist. 

Finally, in a letter turning down the 
other. Professor Jens told the universi- 
ty that his most important task, the 
translation of the new testament could 
only be carried out in an atmostphere 
of Brechtian friendship. 


Senior students come back Castes lose 

from Uli Schmctzer grandmotherwhoadmittedshewentto 

ROME university “round about the turn of the npAfopfiAtl 
Granny nnd grandpa nre returning to century” but was forced hv a husband JJ1 UlCLliUlI 


from Uli Schmctzer 

ROME 

Granny nnd grandpa are returning to 
the campus this month when Italy’s 
first university foi the aced opens at 
Rome’s August inian Aula Magna. 

The enrolments for the new univer- 
sity are already so prolific that Humerus 
clausus had to be imposed for all of the 
four initial courses - economy, lan- 
guages, art history and geriatric medi- 
cine. 

Prerequisites for enrolment arc sim- 
ple: applicants must be over 55 years 
aid ana have completed the equivalent 
to what are today O levels. 

"For q start we will only have 150 
students but when the university be- 
comes autonomous next year we hope 
to be able to expand,” says Signora 
Valeria Di Loredo who helped to 
organize the campus. 

Senior student walking into class on 
May 20 will be a 90-year-old great 


grandmother who admitted she went to 
university “round about the turn of the 
century” but was forced hy a husband 
and children to abandon her studies. 

Significantly she will study geriatric 
medicine. “She is such a lively old 
lady,” recalls Signora di Loredo ‘‘That 
when she left alter her interview she 
refused to take the lift from the third 
floor but insisted on walking down the 
stairs - unaided”. 

So as not to tax the brains of their 
students ton much the campus for the 
aged envisages only three lectures a 
week each lasting two hours- but there 
is no restriction for the enthusiastic 
student to attend more than one course. 

The courses last one year with the 
option of re-enrolment and the prom- 
ise of a proficiency certificate for those 
who pass the end o! the year examina- 
tions. So far 20 established university 
professors have volunteered to lenen 


Trainee doctors get new chance 


protessi 
free of 


charge. 


The high court of Mudliya Pradesh 
slulc in central India bus quashed an 
order ullowing Untouchable and tribal 
test candidates to get on a medical 
degree course with much lower marks 
than other examinees. 

The Untouchables need to get a 
minimum of 3U per cent of the total 
marks and the tribal candidates only 20 
per cent at the prc-incdicul lest to 
qualify for admission to the degree 
course. Unprotected candidates need 
averages of 75 per cent or more to get 
on the course because or the stiff 
competition. 

The high court upheld an unpro- 
tected student-petitioner's plea that 
the provincial government’s order of 
March 16violatedahigh court ruling in 
November in a similar cose. 


West German medical students who 
foiled a stiff interim examination nre to 
be given another chance. The National 
failure quota wus more than 56 per 
cent, compared with between lOnnd 25 
per cent in previous years. 

This led to student demonstrations, 
sit-ins and strikes, und the ministers of 
health of the regions have now agreed 
that the marking whs unfair. According 
to the ministers, the foilurc quota 
should be reduced to n federal nve rage 
of 25 per cent. 

The examination, taken after the 
first four half-year terms, is based on 
an American system known as multiple 
-choice. To each of 32U questions the 
student bos a choice of five unswers, 
one of which is correct. The questions 
were set by an institute in Mainz 
assisted by 130 university teachers. 

Until 1979 students were givenapass 
even if their marks were up to 18 per 


cent below the federal average. This 
concession was abolished because the 
medical profession was faring over- 
crowding. Now the 18 per cent rule has 
been restored. Sixty jier cent of the 
questions must be answered correctly. 

The health ministers gave this ex- 
planation for the high failure rate: until 
this year 40 per cent of the questions 
had already been set in previous pap- 
ers, giving students a better opportun- 
ity lor preparation. Moreover, Hie 
examination used to concentrate 
heavily on heart physiology, whereas 
this year only 20 per cent of the 
question were on this subject. 

The Medical Association complained 
that the examination system prompted 
students to Icurn answers to questions 
out of context. A process of thought 
wus being acquired which did not lead 
from svmptom to diagnosis, but rather 
went the other way. And that was alien 
to medical practice. 






Charlotte Barry examines the OU’s role in provision for the disabled 

Wheelchair wisdom 


Ten years ago, as ihe Open University 
prepared to welcome its first summer 
school students, the letters began trick- 
ling in. 

Students were writing to inform the 
university that they were in a wheel 
chair, would be accompanied by i 
guide dog, or needed a phone in their 
room. 

Disabled students officer Ms Binkic 
Power remembers those hectic few 
days with horror. "We didn't have any 
idea of the numbers of disabled stu- 
dents we were going to be facing. 
Students were writing a week before to 
say they were in a wheelchair or had a 
respirator.” 

Since those earlv days the OU's 
provision for disabled students has 
changed out of all recognition. Now it 
caters for .1000 registered disabled out 
of u student population of 70,1100. For 
every 1000 students 40 are disabled, 
compared to two per thousand in 
conventional universities nmt 
polytechnics. 

On the face of it. the OU’s use of 
written teaching materials comp- 
lemented by television and radio 
bn i.i den sis seems ideal for the person 
who is hiiiuchiitind or has diffiailtv 
getting around. Hut perhaps the nuiiii 
attraction of the university is the fuel 
that it takes its disabled students 
seriously, and docs nut regard them 
solely as a problem nr a nuisance. 

The OU's stated policy is to accept 
responsibility for the educational 
needs of all its disabled students. It can 
even discriminate in favour of them by 
guaranteeing admission. It allows l hern 
to jump the often lengthy queue ifthev 
can wove they would otherwise suffer 
severe educational hardship. 

The policy is determined by the 
university's students' committee and 
earned out by a full-time team of 
ndvisorS' and administrators on the / 
Mtlton Keynes cum pus headed by Mr ( 
Richard Tomlinson, the founder of the 
disabled theatre group. ii 
The university's positive attitude to b 
disabled students starts right at the d 
beginning with the application form, si 
Applicants arc urged to give details of 

Pisahthty that might cause study si 
problems. It is emphasized that this is si 
in the students best interests so they ai 
ca ?i # ivcn f bc fullest support. d 
‘In the early years there was a ui 
feeling that if people let on that they 
were disabled they would be diseriniin- re 
uted against in the admissions proce- se 
du *’. - said .. M ? Power - “This is in spite pi 
of making it clear in our publicity that fa 
want to know simply so we can help ca 



ft.Ei.Sf nr 5 - Power ed- 

provides a wealth of detail. Durham pr °5 len ] “ th ? 1 students 

for instance is described as "a very hilly 1Ve 1 ndepe nde n tl y feel they can 
campus . . . unsuitable for disabled withom and 

students . At the University of East . aps rea , se tbat going to a 


campus . . . unsuitable 


Tte detail, nr, ,h students A t the University of East do ^ perhaps realise (hat ing to a 

conmutef u PU / ont ° the Ang^a self-propelled wheelcS airs mav S r £ nge place can be very firing." 

annualM nnH n ' • s - upda,ed need help up steep gradiants. York is i Gt ? urse . assossment and exams can 

every 8 disabled » S pa,d ? said 10 hav? ***£ designed with the fhEnii° m? sp F cial arra ngement, and 

lor ?. eeds d^Wed students in mind. “It -as needed to 


every disabled applica 
lor from the OU’s i 
office. Special facilitj 
ranging from course 
blocks on cassette, tra: 


compete on equal 
means aranging for 
to take exams at 


SHXrs unils , a d ? ,0 take 1 SB'S 

tSSWA c c^a„ d bu , ,d l „ gs ..^ , uid |™ 1 fe&rd'ottoM 

n< AniilIl 0 ^? l,rse s, « dy ski,ls - h?°i?i ^ ,th j pec,fic responsibility for and so is the useofemanuensis braille 

arc offered Specialist disabled students. They are there to typewriters as well as question paners 

SSjj ? 1 a consultant on appropri- en qumes, provide help and in large print or braille. P P 

EfilS, a,ds and sophisticated fP ec,al equipment like hoists Open University tutors are asked to 

forth^mannaii u °!?- a,,C pa $ e turners Jj* the bata « .puncture kits for wheel- co-operate in helping to overcome any 
y iL yhandlC0ppe ^* remol€ ' n h i ‘ w i k, . n 8 ‘ sticks and ramps, teaching difficulties experienced by 

typewriters and telephone Givcn sufficient notice they will disabled students. There is a wealth of 

Tis siK«<-rfAi, ii, I. ■* fof the b ° st institution to written information available to guide 

rmuef hoaes| y from the’ p ™ v ‘ d f a r °om with a phone For a them on how to best respond to the 

ulset Inal disabled mair n«v* Student on a kidnev disabilities thou , £ 


rrVr.tV' . . . , . . : V ,UI me Host institution to 

- e “5 rf ^ ltb honesty from the’ pr0 . vide a room with a phone For a 
outset that disabled students may not 9tudenf on a kidney mhenine. 

SnedlR?Jl he 0U easy 1 The y ar « c In - c , erlain weeks of summer school 
rShi« i, ! i?, m f cour ?« !™y aot ba S support is provided for the deaf 
PjSJp' 1 ^ t° flen ,ake lhem longer ¥ d hard of hearing. Interpretere use 
tb pn other students, they *jS n language dimng tutorials, and 
muy reel more tired and also isolated; v % al d »f p iny units are installed. As a 
* £wJ! i e P e, i d «" «h*« willingness P r ^ of the lecture is typed onto a 
Z fr °nv tutor, counsellor spec ‘ a I typewriter the words appear on 

to met^spwMp^ ,he ‘ r ^ ,n ^ Qf 

malm Ihe^ami^calfcm^ beenTh pi ^° r ■ breakt hrouohs have 

an disabled students as able-bodied 1 bSorSmH 1 SS” L 00 P which cuts out 
aics. TDie guidance notes for disabled u ,s f for heanng aid us- 


udent on a kidney mhenine. disabilities they may encounter from- 

in certain weeks of summer school agoraphobia to brain damage or deaf- 
ccial support is provided for the deaf ness - - 

id hard of hearing. Interpreters use , The disabled - students committee 
S tt" 8 * d . llnn 8 tutorials, and helps to iron out problems and point 
33i ®jRS“y “ nits arc , ins,a!led - As a out difficulties to academics who may 

tClS Qf th(> Urtnro le I _ nnt ha fc.Il.i rr, ^ 


& ,0 u “ ‘ typewrl,er ' and be,ow ' the 


"SS.™ " M d ' Sablel1 lh . 11, ' re ™ unfortunate ca S e of' 
Although some severely disabled acrom P amedb y his alcoholic 

students are excused from summer !h Wh ° Sp u* the who e lime locked 
school . the majority are encouraged to fw h £ r i r °° m J He was , t0 ° Pround to ask 
attend. Everv effort is madetoXa e Sat ..', n the foyer for hou « , 

them to the appropriate conventional h w Wa !i ^ ust , COl ^ in 8 down" if i 

university campus where they are held rcd , t0 take her p,ace - 


TIIKTIM^S IIICIIKR KIIUrATIONSUPPLEMEj^ 

A grey 

outlook on jSSSeas' 
the south 

UIV polytechnics who dislike ift?, 

a authority ctinnedion that their J? 

coast s 

Bournemouth for (his weekend’s hu'iness left ,nJ? b unfirushd 
an ii uni conference of (lie college lee- rounds r °m the Iasi two pay 

hirers' union. 

They arc beset on every side by The independent Advisory r* 
threats, many of which stem from the «liali«n and Arbitration SenrieTt 

policies of a Government which still involved in one — the final issue ?l«! 

has three years before it must face the October's deal on part-timers I i, 
electorate. conciliating between the leacW 

Cutbacks in further und higher panel and Ihe employers on the cut* 
education mean that one in six leelur- 110,1 of whether lecturers vvorkE 
ers will lose their jobs over the next n,orL ‘ Ihan one college in the un 
three years — JUtRJ by January accord- uulhority should qualify for a tennnd 
mg to civil servants straining to keep J ob W|lb 1 ‘io-ratu pny and other bau. 
the Government's economies on sche- ,1,s diey are now denied, 
dide. 

The whole nature of post school . , « ,llu J'c to agree on this question ha 
public sector educution is set to change dr W «J intubations so lone than 

If Government plans to hive off some t , nu ,7 lber educate 

98 colleges and' polytedmio wit], the TjT ?! h Z° TKi ,hes l*i 
largest proportion of advanced work [° e ■‘grcepient by reducing part-thnt? 
come to fruition. The National Asso- 5? urs * below - ie ,bres ™Id qualifc 
ciation of Teachers in Further and “’em for associate lecturer status ft,- 
Higher Education has repeatedly Sepember ' 
emphasised that weakening links with 
the local authorities will irreparably 
damage the service and lead to whole 
sections of the country being denied . 

access to lower-level courses. A dOZeil polytechnic 

As if this was not enough to knock arf » 
the morale of Natfhe's 73,untJ mem- . ^ CltDer dlready Illfr 
bers, there is the imminent prospect of nine PRC Schemes Or Hi 
the non-TUC Association oF i . 

Polytechnic Teachers winning a place actively COnsidCHOJ 

on the Bumhnm further education doing SO 
committee. Already suspicious of the & 

way the Government would like to 
restructure Burnham, Natfhe leaders' 
long term aim of negotiating pay and 

fammhaTS^ . ,l ’ c may to unfa 

lions or overriding legal powers to iXJU® J escntni< !?. t ,bat * be,r 
intervene, and by the continued failure :!. nVL n ^' cn , . 8acribcod to deal “J 1 
of the national joint council to live up ,, mh ^ iril n iH ly an lnner Lond4: 
to expeptatiQns in its. first year of ' ' 

operations. With the general mood of i- 

in t\vo years the Govenmcnt has suondcncy it was no surprise tte 
begun the painful turn-around in past disenchanted lecturers are nockiusS 
policies which brought new education- tnke advantage of the growing aural* 
at opportunities ana hundreds of extra of premature retirement compensate 


Hiillionlv should qualify fora lemm! 
joli with pro- rat u pay and other bm 
fits they arc now denied. 

Failure to agree on this question ha 
dragged »m negotiations so long ihn 
considerable number of educifc 
authorities have thwarted the spirit^ 
the agreement by reducing pari-tmtr 
hours below the threshold qualifc 
them for associate lecturer status fc, 
September. 


A dozen polytechnic 
are either already nn> 


So the negotiators may face unde 
lying resentment that their interns 
nave been sacrificed to deal with rts 
is essentially an inner Londo: 


al opportunities ana hundreds of extra 
teaching jobs. Ministers seem deter- 
mined that the pace of contraction will 
be far faster than the great build-up or 
the 1970s. 

Natfhe's leaders have consistently 
attacked the Government approach as 


tnkc advantage of the growing nurafr 
of premature retirement compensate 
schemes on which local authority 


an act of educational hooliganism, are 
bitterly opposed to Mr Carlisle’s “phil- 
osophy of contraction," and have 
coupled the Government’s leaked 
plans for more centralized control of 


V/Il wixit.|| IULUI UUHIWili;*^ 

cinls are pinning their hopes of deaSs 
with the cut-back. In a 12-ma® 
period 700 were tempted by tsr 
lianccd pensions and lump sum pi) 
meats to break with teaching, I® 
there is little Natfhe can do to slop 
them even though it means loss of 
and a consequent effect on the quPJ 
of education offered to students. 


E lans for more centralized control of A „ 
igher education spending in the public •! 11 can do 18 to tr Y t0 con,ro L l * 

sector with the cut-backs in jobs — « ni,c ^ r , tbe tcnns which nre bei 
S 7 nn k« i QiM ... J . .. offered in what could quickly beeom* 

rhnf\lin a Am* 


B to save higher education has 
i ga vanized the union’s own 
members, let alone begun to influence 

omninn nnleiHa TU-i- r I . 


, -.-..-wwjfauil IU HILlUCIltC 

opimon outside. Their fundamental 
difficulty is how to underline the value 
of a service to which many people are 
generally ^indifferent or in some cases 
hostile. While the trade union move- 
ment has rather belatedly awoken to 
the possibilities offered by colleges for 

mflflirA PflirlanlA . ■ 


ing doing so. 

Tills weekend the executive is 
underline its determination to prew 
things from getting out of control 
tightening up an already-lough resw 
bon on PRC to ensure joint super 
sion of PRC with the employes 
national level. 

The executive's own resolud] 


— vvuiab niiu 

wanted to do an assignment on art 
appreciation. The course team was 
eventually persuaded to provide his- 
tora of art as an alternative. 

m ther f baa bcen the occasional 


wiflbe valid as the next Onen j T" e insists that disabled s(u- ipnm uiw course 

ty student’s”. P Umversi- dents who attend summer school rang just before e xams 

cjilties for disabled ■.$££' "SJ gelmiiv T ■ “i 1 ® 1 ,ife - ^ elpcrs Se hca? PUtSide 

this Student 

.‘homes visits, ^Telephone Uitorhd?2n i ^ ,tb ® l| 8 h da y schools are held to and hnf ^ VCI », tU ^ y *? e came round 
: link up q group ' lorials cap rain volunteer helpers, the OU admits !innn h Sj ^ ahsoluteiy super ^ ^ever 

■ F 8 ^ P . lhai the s^n, faW perfect S * even «* co£» units 

'■t: : \ ■■■ ' .' ■ ■■ . ' • . ■ .• ' ■ 


ouciciy, me wiaer pupuc, liardened by “ ii,l B k,,ccnea mis weexenu wiui 
the deepening recession, are less than atten ' p f w introduce sapetions in si 
enthusiastic. ; port of the campaing. A' major amei 

Troubles loom on the collective IT ’ ent supported by the union's biff 
bargaining front too. There are alreadv education standing committee and si 
agns that union leaders' predictions ported by at least two regions calls I 
that relative salaries, boosted by the ? tf ike action as part of tne carapaiJ 
Clegg and arbitration awards last sum- L l ? c ^ din B a one-day stoppage 

mer, .will again begin to slide back as Na “" e members before the end « 1 
happened after Houghton could prove Summer term- 

SS^Sta w£s ^ set “P Rerolutions and amendmefli* 0 ^ 
the BumhflS ^SS e< cha,rma n of depressing catalogue of the unto" 
the aein?!) 8 !? com mittees to examine worries: cuts in adult teacher fl* 
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Peter David meets Fred Holliday who happily combines a research career with vice chancellorship 


Durham: an outpost 
of optimism 



Oxford, Cambridge, Durham. The 
University of Durham crops up near 
the top of everybody's unofficial 
hierarchy of British universities. And 


hierarchy of British universities. And 
in Durham they are confident that it is 
near the top of that official list being 
drawn up by the University Grams 


Committee, too. It all makes for a 
nonchalant optimism. The university 
sits in the lap of the castle and the 
cathedral, a rare outpost of cheerful- 
ness in an otherwise uespuiring higher 
education system. 

There are several long-standing 
reasons for the university's sclf- 
confidencc, and one rather new one. 
For years now Durham has just about 
had the pick of the brightest school- 
leavers. its graduates nre snapped up 
by employers. But ii hns recently been 
given an extra edge in the market 
through it new vice chancellor. Profes- 
sor Fred Holliday. Now entering his 
second year in the job. Professor 
Holliday' has left few colleagues in any 
doubt that one nf (lie best universities 
has also acquired one of (he very best 
vice chancellors. 

Professor I lolliduy is a confident but 
modest man who seems almost embar- 
rassed ut how well he likes his job. I le 
is one of those lucky people who have 
been able to combine a distinguished 
research career in the life sciences with 
a simple love of nature. He knows 
exactly how many species of small 
mammal inhabit (lie woodland around 
his home, and how many different 
types of bird perch on the golden beech 
in his garden. He grows his own 
vegetables but also relaxes with u home 
computer, programming television 
games with his son or plotting the 
movement of fish around oil rigs. 

Curiosity about nature and a deter- 
mination to understand it have been 
the driving forces of a remarkable 
career. Part of it was good luck: his 
parents were “the best sort" of working 
cluss people who saw him through 
secondary school although they had no 
idea what a university was. He also 
came under the powerful influence of 


an “inspiring” biology teacher at 
Bromsgrove High School. 

“Front as early as I can remember 1 
was very interested in how animals 
worked, how frogs worked and how 
shrews worked. I was not really in- 
terested in natural history as such but 
in how the beasts were actually put 
together und what made them tick. I 
used to pick up dead animals. When- 
ever 1 could tind anything that was 
dead 1 used to take it home and dissect 
it with razor blades. Any dead beast 
whatsoever I would take home. I kept 
lots of live animals and used to measure 
how high they could jump or how fast 
they could swim or thqt sort of thing". 

When he left school in 1**53 Fred 
Holliday was uncertain about which 
university to go tu. The problem wus 
solved when Sir Hans Krebs got his 
Nobel prize at Sheffield. “He de- 
scribed Ihe whole basic energy cycle of 
the cell, and with that so much fell into 
u plncc." By the time Holiday reached 
Sheffield Krebs had moved on to 
Oxford, but it did not matter. I le took 
a first class degree in 195b and joined 
the Marine Laboratory in Aberdeen on 
a research training scholarship. 

Al Aberdeen Holliday worked both 
in Inhorntorics and al sea on the 
reproductive biology of the herring. 
The story since then has been a career 
of uninterrupted research in fish bc- 
huviour and physiology at the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen and, from the end of 
the 19(i0s, as professor of biology at 
Stirling. 

Why the particular fascination with 
fish? Holliday expluins in almost mys- 
tical terms: “Fish live in water. That s a 
silly way of starting. It always seemed 
to me that the skin of the fish was the 
only thing that separated the workings 
of its whole system from the outside 
world. So I saw the skin as an interrup- 
tion which kept the fish in and kept the 
rest of the world out. 

“L was quite fascinated by the notion 
of the fish as a package through which 
the environment trieato flow but never 
quite succeeded. Some things got in, 



Professor Holliday (right) hns given Durham cause fur self- confide nee 


obviously. Light got in, some water ^ot 
in, some food got in, some salt got in. 
Here was an animal in ahsolmc contact 
with the outside world and the outside 
world whs always trying to degrade it, 
ro wear it down. I tried to study how 
ihe fish resisted ihul degradation." 

It was u fruitful line of research, and 
resulted in new discoveries about how 
fish distilled sea water, and how the 
membrane nf fish eggs enabled them to 
survive. A big success came at Stirling 
when Holliday collaborated with elec- 
tronics experls to find ways of ex- 
perimenting on free swimming fish, 
using newly invented sonic lagging 
devices. “You could sit at the edge of ii 
lock and hear the thump, tnump, 
thump us the fish's heart was healing.” 
Later, the technique was extended und 
used for tracking basking sharks nt sea 
through NASA satellites. 

Professor Holliday hns naturally in- 
vested a great deal of time a! Durham 
in stimulating the university's resenreh 
effort. He believes that British univer- 
sities, with their interlocking traditions 
of self-criticism and "u good free- 
ranging imagination", are among (he 
best possible environments for good 
research. 

One innovation at Durham which 
will enhnnee its research capability is 
the university's decision to set aside u 
significant part of its income to create 
an internal research fund for which 
staff submit competitive projects. It is a 
sort of risk capital used to fund projects 
which arc long-shots or insufficiently 
crystallized to attract outside funding. 
Some, according to Professor Holli- 
day, are "heretical". 


“For example, one of our engineers 
is inventing a new kindnF gearbox. It is 
so novel that, frankly, it would be very 
unlikely to have got support. Well, we 
have funded it, and we've got a patent 
on it and it's going to work". 

For all his commitment to resenreh. 
Professor Hoiliduy has a bee in his 
bonnet about teaching. As somebody 
whose career owes much m contact 
with u Imndful of “inspirational" 
teachers, lie feels strongly about (lie 
number of university dons who lake 
their teaching responsibilities less than 
seriously, lie was a member of the 
iiiitiiuial ci ii mm tree on the training of 
university teachers and rcureltcu its 
closure by the vice chancellors' com- 
mittee. 

Mure remarkably, perhaps, his in- 
terest in tench ine led him into a social 
science project, funded by the Scottish 
Education Department and designed 
to examine the effectiveness nf uni- 
versity teaching in the biological sci- 
ences. He discovered widespread de- 
fects in university teaching standards 
and the research carried out with his 
collaborators is likely to cause, 
considerable controversy when it is 
published. A side effect of this experi- 
ence was to give Professor Holliday, 
the natural scientist, a high regard for 
ihe rigours and techniques of social 
scientific research. 

Like many vice chancellors. Profes- 
sor Hoiliduy never expected to become 
one. Fie was drawn into university 
administration by the excitement of 
being at Stirling when it was building 
itself up, a lime he found extremely 
enjoyable. In 1973 he became acting 


vice chancellor and played a key part in 


putting the university back on its feet 
after the death of Dr Tom Cottrell. 

One of his special convictions is that 
universities must become involved in 
regional and national affairs. As a 
director of Shell and former eh airman 
of the Nature Conservancy Council, 
Professor Hoiliduy is as good :is his 
word. Hut lie is vvurrieu about the 
contrast between Durham University’s 
relative iirfluctice and (lie depressed 
communities of the north east. 

If lie has any worries about 
Durham's future they centre around 
the problem of encouraging innovation 
iuii.i change at a time when it is difficult 
to recruit new staff, although he does 
not subscribe to tlie belief that 
academics are necessarily less produc- 
tive in their older venrs: “I know many 
old men of 25 and young men of 75’’. 

To encourage change, however, lie 
thinks universities could ask academies 
to “trade in" their seniority in return 
for basic security. Tenure could be 
guaranteed, hut senior appointments 
could be based on fixed term contracts. 

By and large, though, Professor 
Ilolfiday is optimistic. An ambitious 
development plan is being prepared to 
coincide with the university s 150th 
anniversary. New interdici pi inary in- 
itiatives are on the drawing board, and 
the university’s colleges are being 
sharpened academically. 

Hie university, too, seems happy 
about Professor Holiday. A disting- 
uished scientist who has a weakness for 
brandy-snaps and analyses the dis- 
tribution of daisies on his lawn cannot 
help being likeable. 


The enfant terrible of Israeli student politics 


Tzahi Hanegbi can hardly see out of 
the back window of his white 1976 Alfa 
Romeo because of tbe profusion of 
political stickers. "Tbe Golan ispart of 
the land of Israel",; “Judea and Samar- 
ia are eternally ours;” “No withdraw- 
al" and so on. 


His many enemies say that he is 9 
“political tnug," who resorts to vio- 
lence with relish; that he wishes to 


expel all Arabs from Israel's unfversi- 
ties; and that he is using his position to 
further his own political career and 
goals rather than tor the real benefit of 
the country’s students. 

Mr Hanegbi, chairman of the 
National Union of Students (NUS) 
since last summer, denies these 
charges. He says the press hardly ever 
reports “what I do and say, only what 
those who oppose me say I do ana say." 

A third-year international relations 
'• student at the Herbrew University, Mr 
Hanegbi has been something of an 
enfant terrible for Israeli university 
heads for the past two years. 

Soon after he was elected chairman 
of the HebreiV University student 
union in June 1979 political tensions on 
campus erupted in outbreaks or right - 
left and Jewish - Arab hostility and 
demonstrations. Left-wing and Arab 
gatherings, some supporting the Pales- 
the Liberation Organization and the 
Palestinian right to statehood were 
regularly disrupted by Mr Hanegbi nnd 
his followers. He was accused of 
leading a chain-nnd-fist assault on a 
group of Arab and left-wing Jewish 
students on the university lawns and 
was hauled before u disciplinary board. 

Preferring discretion to valour and 
perhaps swayed by the obvious desire 
of university president Avraham Har- 
man to calm the (roubled campus, the 


variety,” he says. 

The statement may be somewhat 
disingenuous. His mother, Geula 
Cohen, was elected to the Knesset on 
the Likud list in the May 1977 elec- 
tions. She was never a professional 
politician, says her son: “But ours was 
a thoroughly political home, we lived 
and breathed ideology." 

MK Geula Coben and her late 
husband hod both been underground 
fighters in the Lehi organization other- 
wise known as the Stem Gang in 
British Mandate Palestine. Like some 
political movements on the continent 
in Ihe 1930s, Lehi (which stands for 
Lobamei Heirut Yisrael , freedom fight- 
ers of Israel) combined right and left 
extremists and used terror to achieve 
its goals of liberating the land from 
British rule and creating a Jewish state 
in Palestine. 

Geula Cohen belonged to the right 


(he inalienable right of the Jews to 
sovereignty over Um whole Israeli, At 


weekends, the family hofhe filled with 
callers such ks Mcnahem Begin, for- 
mer commander of Irgun Zva'i Le'umi 
(IZL). the mninsiream pre-1948 anti- 
British terrorist organization, and now 
Isrcnl's prime minister, Likud bloc MK 
Ezer Weizman, a former commander 


of the Israel Air Force and one-time 
defence minister Uri Zvi Greenberg, 
Isreal's aged, leading right-wing poet 
(‘the D'Annunzio of Tel Aviv ) and 
Arik Sharon, former IDF general and 
current agriculture minister and patron 
of the government's settlement ven- 
tures in the West Bank. 

"Politics for me was never the hum- 
drum. grey routine of party caucuses 
and mutual compromise and back- 
scratching. Politics was endlessly re- 
told tales of the underground struggle 
against the British and the Jewish 
moderates, and of the wars against the 
Arabs. Ideological disputation and 
reminiscence combined to make sure 
that neither my mother or I ever went 
to bed before 2 a.m.," says Mr 
Hanegbi. 

His political conversion came during 
a tour of the United States in the spring 
of 1978. He was “deeply shocked 
when he opened the paper one morn- 
ing and read of the Camp David 
agreements. “I felt betrayed. Begin 
had sold us down 'the river, he’d 
collapsed -under (hreat or induce- 
ments," says Mr Hnncgbi. 

He returned to Israel to find the 
public quite hajbpy with Camp David. 
“Like my mother, who soon after 
bolted Ihe Likud and, With another 
dissident Likud MK, set up the Tchiyn 
Party to oppose the treaty with Egypt, I 


decided it was my duty to drum up 
opposition to the Camp David terms. 

with some friends he set up a small 
anli'Camp David group at the univer- 
sity. "But we failed. I realized I must 
enter and capture from within some 
established political platform if I 
wanted to reach a broad public." So he 
ran for student union chairman and 
won. 

Camp David stirred both the ex- 
treme right and the radicals of Israel's 
600,000-sirong Arab minority, who 
feared a “sell-out of Palestinian legiti- 
mate rights.” 

Mr Hanegbi organized counter- 
demontrations to break up Arab pro- 
tests and force the university adminis- 
tration to ban Arab political activity on 
campus. "There hasn’t been an Arab 
political demonstration at the HU for 
almost half a year", he says. 

Pressure by the HU student union 
and the NUS last summer also helped 
persuade the Knesset, to pass the Tainir 
Amendment, which declares it an 
offence to publicly support or identify 
wfth a "terrorist" organization (mean- 
ing the PLO). 

As HU student union leader, Mr 
Hanegbi also sent a letter to IDF Chief 
nf Staff General Rafael Eitan support- 
ing his reprieve lost year of un officer 
found guilty of murdering four 
Lebanese civilians in south Lebanon in 



Jerusalem University expels Arab protesters 


board eventually acquitted the student 
union chairman and his deputy , Yisrael 
Katz, on grounds of “conflicting testi- 
mony 

Mr Hanegbi, 24, enrolled at the 
university four years ago, having com- 
pleted three years in the paratroops. “I 
wasn’t really interested in politics then. 
I never thought I would become in- 
volved in either the campus or national 


In Its severest disciplinary sentence In memory, the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem this month expelled three Arab 
students for two yean far producing and distributing n 
leaflet that incited Arab hlghschoul pupils ngaiiul Zionism 
and the State of Israel; 

The three, Luftl Abu HI-HIJa from Tamra, who Is doing 
an MSc in molecular biology, Ghanem Mcsalhn from 
Dabburiya, a first-year Arabic and Hebrew literature 
student, and Mohammed Zrayer from Majd EI-Krum, 
were earlier found guilty of Ihe charges by the university 
bead or discipline. Dr Pinhas Schlfman. 

University officials explained the severity of the sentence 
by saying that the students had incited the pupils agHlnst the 
state and the university and had broken a specific assurance 
to the dean of students. 

Two of the three are members of the university's Arab 


students committee, which represents the HU's 500 Arab 
students. The committee was allowed to show a party or 
several hundred pupils around Ihe university In April an 
condition (hat the occasion was not used to disseminate 
propaganda. 

Bui Ihe committee handed out a leaflet enjoining the 
pupils to enrol at Ihe university In order lo acquire the 
knowledge, skills and scientific tools necessary lo conduct 
Ihe Palestinian struggle effectively. It also charged the HU 
with being “racist” and discriminatory against Its Arab 


Mr Tzahi Hanegbi: Zionist 
1978 during Operation Litani. He also 
sent a letter of encouragement to 
Broadcasting Authority director Yosef 
Lapid , who was under fire for allegedly 
purging the television of left-leaning 
journalists. 

His critics charge him with using 
the NUS to further the right-wing. 
They point to a Likud ana Tehiya- 
sponsored propaganda tour of the 
West Bank Jewish settlements In which 
some 1,500 students took part. The 
NUS played a prominent pari in orga* 
nizing the outing, whose purpose was 
to “sell" the settlements politically as 
well as to encourage students to settle 
in the disputed territory. 

“Politically, 1 don’t see myself join- 
ing any party or working in the Knesset 
-Super cent of the mcml>crs are not fit 
to organize a student activity. But I'm 
sure twill remain active outside parlia- 
ment,” says Mr Hanegbi, now the 
unofficial Young Guaru leader in the 


students, and with abetting “fascist" hooliganism against 
Arabs on campus. 

The committee is controlled by Ihe Progressive National 
Movement, Ihe university offshoot of the radical Tbna 
El-Balad (son of the village) movement, which supports the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 


Tchiyu Party. 

He greatly admires Gush Emunim 
(the Block of the Faithful), the extra- 
parliamentary, religious-nationalist 
movement which serves as the spear- 
head of the Jewish settlement drive ui 
the West Bank. “I don't believe in the 
established parties or in established 
politics," he says simply. 

The Israeli public is likely to hear 
much more in the coming months of 
Tzahi Hanegbi, - und perhaps in Ihe 
coming years as well. 

Benny Morris 
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At a time of severe recession, with 
unemployment rising to three million, 
and wjth worse to come, it is not 
surprising that discussion of "‘What is 
Wrong with Britain?" should fasten on 
the Government's economic and finan- 
cial policies, and that public dehate 
should turn on such issues ns monetar- 
ism versus reflation, the rate of ex- 
change, government help to industry, 
and related mutters. But it is not in the 
realm of economic and financial poli- 
cies that the sources of the British 
sickness, or the remedies for it, should 
be sough t : i t is an i I lusion that all wo uld 
be well if only different policies were 
adopted. No doubt, different policies 
would help; but the trouble lies much 
deeper than this, and is solidly embed- 
ded in the foundations of the social 
order itself. It will take more than a 
change of policies to deal with what is 
wrung. 

. The root problem, I will argue here, 
is that Britain is a country in which fa) a 
relatively smull number of people who 
control the levers of economic activity 
in the areatlv-predoininanl “private 
sector" have no responsibility what- 
ever for advancing or even considering 
the social good; in which (b) the vast 
majority of people, who do not control 
anything, have no such responsibility 
cither, and cannot therefore be per- 
suaded to act as if they hud; and in 
which <e) the government, which is 
supposed to have that responsibility, is 
supposed to have that responsibility, is 
either unwilling to discharge it, be- 
cause of its belief iu "free enterprise”, 
or, if willing, cannot or does not dare 
do much about it. 

As part of the picture, there is also 
the fact that Britain is deeply divided 
by great incfjuulttics in every 'aspect of 
life, beginning with the ownership of 
wealth, and going on to constitute a 
tight structure of enequnl circum- 
stances and opportunities, Great 
efforts are deployed from endlessly 
varied sources to persuade the 80 per 
cent of adults who innkc do with 20 per 
cent of personal wealth that class no 
longer matters and that inequality in tl 
Britain is well on the way to being r 
levelled out. But this is only part of the p 
mythology which is required to prop up u 
an iniquitous social system. f, 

Whatever else may he controversial is 
about this, there cannot be much p 
argument about the fact (hat the p 
"private sector" of the economy is o 
controlled by a relatively small number r< 
of people, and that (his control gives tl 
them a great deal of power; and it is sc 
also the case that the "private sector" tl 
in Britain is very highly concentrated, o 
more so even that in the United States, pi 
with large firms dominating the manu- ol 
factoring, commercial, financial aud « 
communications-culturel sectors. This ai 
trend towards concentration is very tfi 
strong and will be accelerated by in 
present policies. Conservative, nt 
Labour Liberal and Social Democrat j n 
leaders defend the “mixed economy” as 
with fervour and unanimity: but what th 
they are in fact defending is concen- cr 
trated economic power, to which is nr 
adjoined a subordinate “public sec- wi 
tor . « is one of the largest facts about ti\ 
the making of policy in Britain that w 

corporate power is indeed private, and al 

remarkable unconstrained: "free en- it 

*?•? accurate de- da 

sc option of it, while the "mixed econ- of 
15 charlatan language. j n 

What is this private power for? m 
Further propaganda efforts go into Pi 
persuading “the public” that those who 
nave that power are obsessively con- ee 
cerned \Wlh the public weal. In reality, do 
the .public weal only comes Into their th 
reckoning by accident, if at all. To take su 
through the year? of m 
aecune, British investment abroad has vii 
• me A J& d amounted in 1978 to D r 
some 24,000 million dollars, second ef 
only to the United States, and far lei 
above the investments abroad of . tn 
France or Germany. The main, if hot Bi 
the only .criterion which dictated the ta! 
making of private investments over*- no 


Power and responsibility 
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UV periodically been made 

mj Hict wus a thing of the na<i h? 51 ' 

secret of harmonious coQbW 1 ^ 
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the freedom which they guarantee to 

private enterprise: they say "let the T n nnr mntin "If- l en H P e ™ en1 ' now: the price of so'cial cohesion 

people free” and mean “let the spec- 10 0 ijf Continuing Series ^ aSS ' r ^ bell , ,ou !’ social equity. That is why ills bep 

ulators loose". Labour governments On “The British Disease” m s the present social order. Whal Britt 

for their part have had an imenenl ion- D a I«U j minorS? U i? tilf ch f rW l . en ? t,cs a needs in order to deal with its probte 

ist Hnd .directive vocation: but the Kal P“ Miliband argues mmont y to *he vast majority, winch is a socialist new deal, 

p anniire to which they have been that an Unequal and oil- W ,, ich A Socialist new deal is irapoefi 

pledged hns always been much longer ■ T * dllu 011 tended on the contrary to be pliant without strong popular supporTfe' 

on rhetoric than on nracrtr* Norictiic SarchlC SOCietV ran not ralher than militant, and deferential k 


conjured upon the left of a permanent- now: ^ 


had been found, wiTtffiWi 
iicutral but benevolent Si 1 
idciilogy (of the left 
out imd Pragmatism (i.e. **£ 
ism) in. Meanwhile; the nBR: 
wen on pressing and stnigZS 1 
wlmt t believe/ to be iJJM 
showed m practice that itwonUi^S 
best it knew how to resist sacrifiiS 
destined as always to bearleastH 
on Hie well-to-do. The peopled 
deplore tins "selfishness” glibly sd«! 
of “coin in unity” and conv^iS 
forget class inequality. They decry thi 
strivings of the poor and call It 
and applaud the greed of the rich a 
call it initiative. They invoke th 
"national interest" and overtook & 
fact that it has no port in the econo® 
system they support. Britain h > 
unequal , unjust, oligarchic sodm 
such a society cannot produce til 
cooperative morality it reqifca 
Thatcherism seeks instead to 
obedience to authority by wieldingh 
weapon of mass unemployment,! 
reimposing the rule of the martai 
areas where it had been beaten bft 
and by strengthening the repres? 
power of the state. As the integn 
of the working class cannot i 
achieved, it is its disintegration fc 
must be sought. This is a dfflk 
enterprise. Mass unemployment i 
for a time reduce wage demands; 
must also serve to discredit funhat 
system it is intended to strengthen,!; 
to stiffen the temper it is intenddi 
stifle. So must the attack on nfe 
and collective services that is paitr 
the strategy. Keynes could noldifc 
integration; Friedman will not hi; 
submission. 

In a previous era, social co be.' 
was based on the passivity, ptiiE- 
and deference of the bulk of 3 
working class. Things are diffem 
now: the price of social cohesioti 


on rhetoric than on practice. Nor is this 
remarkable , since there is no reason to 
think that planning, in any serious 
sense of the word, is possible so long as 
the commanding heights" of the econ- 
omy are in private hands and under 
private control. To say this is to invite 
oft-told tales of totalitarian horrors to 
come. Modest proposals for the public 
appropriation of the strategic points of 
the economy are thus demogogically 
turned into a power-crazed wish to 
nationalize “everything that moves”, 
including every comer shop and gar- 
age. Such outpourings usefully conceal 
the fact that what is at issue is not the 
creation of power but the transfer of 
power, from the private domain, 
where its operations cannot be effec- 
tively control led, to the public domain, 
where they can be. No doubt, there is 
always a danger of inflated statism; and 
it must be heeded. But then, there is a 
danger of inflated statism in conditions 
of perfect private enterprise: see for 
instance that showpiece pf Fried- 
manesque capitalism - General 
Pinochet's Chile. 


morality. 


were not years of militancy ' but of 
acceptance, and the "depressed areas" 
were not zones of rebellion but of 
resignation. It was only a small minor- 
ity which then gave more than fonnal 
allegiance to a social order beyond 
capitalism; and most workers did not 
give any such allegiance at all. It was in 


enough. The political scene in crort 
- overcrowded - with actors it& 
main purpose is precisely to ward if 
support for socialist renewal, apdt 
outcome of whose endeavours 
strenthen prevailing structures < 
privilege and power. This is obvfctf 
the vocation of Conservatives, $ 


A ■/ J 
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maJaeL Sirhnnf and ™cre able to change the system, but proceed* 

5SSff i'H Ub,e » wha J offlco 10 de fcn d it. and turns notoae 

riade union no * need enemies but on its own activists. A 

hnu» P , t! \ e u do so - least this is what Labour GovenuwJ 
revolution^™ i bec T e have alwa y s done; and even |hwf 

thev hava^pfomp miioh° Se drtys ’ ^ ut frantic efforts are now being ma*t 

a K Sertiv S P ersufl de "the public" that the Lab® 
?he sioD?of whaVth. I h t lr P af ty has been taken over inevoc{ 

rii^te fas h^n Unni b y the revolutionary left, thereis in& 

L 2** little 8 roui J d so far (or thinking dm* 

f y war . 1,ave course of a future Labour Govern®* 
tended ,r Hnd woald be very different from thU* 

visions foe l farep ro- previous ones. The Liberal Party ^ 

defeat 'such !Trm l !£L 0 f a , n ^i na ^ r "over given any indication that it m 
aeieat such as occured In 1926. the nnvthina nartifniari,, no miih 


press; and the more determined and Relations Act of the Ileath^ industrial numbers of wage ; and salary earners, 
. effective the miUtancy, the more viru- mem the reMnt nr^S. °iS ? any whom were until recent years 
lent the hostility. A profoundly ami- dosures ^T° 8 ^ for p j l stee P ed hi deferential gentility and 

ftade union streak Is n major part of the and Joiisrirot« „ “!\ der rated - ^ uld be relied on to offer support to 
British political culture, and K does not pre-war daw* But nfiSfr ? n the I C°nservative cause, and to conser- 

fako a great deal to give this hostility a ronfusedwMn^ be val i?. m in | eneral - teachers, nurses, 

near-hysterical tone. Trade unions are Gnomic and S£imC m Si. or pub, ! c employees, local govern- 
reluctantly accepted as an inevitable trade unions^ h ■ 8 ment °? cers > ? vi1 servants, supervis- 

cyen ns a necessary, pnrt of the SCeriP- hnunmr — .u!^ such power, ory; and technical staffs. There an* 


n ,i, mm ii iuio anti 

misconceived to blmue it for not beinc 
about something k else. Of course. 
Adam Smith's “invisible haiicT is siip- 
posed to .conjoin private striving and 
.the .public weal: it may even occa- 
sionally do -so. But to rely on it 
generally to do so is to substitute faith 
• for reason, and to ignor the uccumu- 
Jntcd experience of the ages. Civilised 
. lire depends oh interference with the 
tnnrkm:' business is far too iieridus n 
matter to be left to business, ' 

’ *ret, this is precisely what govern- 
ments are concerned to do, or what 
mey at least accept with good grace 
Conservative governments rejoice in 




prattle in which some of them chflff. 
to indulge about wanting a “clas^ 
society", they do not pose the slig" 8 : 
problem or threat to existing ojj-. 
power; nor, to be fair, would they wp- 
to pose such a threat. The main en«» 
of their endeavours can only 
make a little more difficult the erqs^r 


ory: ana technical staffs. There are offom rower ' 'J 

people than there T hf fES foat Britain needs 

need’ trade unfoi?i St ?.lrf red h th S f i! hey • renewal in its enonomic, social 
82 ? M aipns > a »d who believe political structures does not mean i 


aSwSS 

.sjSsfisraSSs! 

in fa« small, and Incomparably rnii, 


; ■.[T 11 ™!' seeK agree- upon the frustrations tears anu 

m • i unons over “wage ieties produced bv decline and despmr- 

^^^b^ a S y rh°«^ » W ‘ S 1 ? Ycl * lEe forces ^renewal grow 

l!®K? We bo t l, ? ese att empts is is upon their erowth and succe»^2 


ui ucasion-maKine comDared with »h^ TJ'™? iuauc,Dut toat tney foe cha 

. that goes mto the running of society i! II? inL g f d ld days ' regularly broke down, fhe reason for denend 

occasions when trade unions ran inter- 


fit P d whlh°h ldn ? , I t T theTaIlk an d The author ' is a fonner. professor 
file which turned what has been called politics at Leeds University. 
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Intelligentsia 
regroups to 
fight the 
British crisis 




The British intelligentsia’ , it has often Francis 

been suggested, is an oxymoron. But it w. iL. rn 

is too easy to be mesmerized by the MUlticm ^ ^ ' 

cultural syndrome that prompted Ber- mnrliiHpc nnr 

trand Russell once to declare that no cor |ClUUeb OUT 

one had ever dared call him nn iutcllec- S6H6S Oil * 

tual to his face. We need not doubt that <-Up nrpcpnt A 

syndrome is that of a social layer no less U1C F lc ® cul g\ 

‘British* or ‘intellectuar for ail its UlteiiGCtUcll £r 

disarming traits ofcharacter.lt is more „ rpn p with n ff* 

pertinent here to trace the main fen- vvlLH c Jt?. 

turesof this intelligentsia in ilsennteni- look Bt the jJ&Wk- 

por.iry formations, in an attempt to w tit 

disclose something of its ideological LU\. V 1 - w 

and political disposition at a lime when 
its most fixed habits arc being chal- 

longed. The relevant time-span, for :v -^P^TT* 

Ibis purpose, is about 4(1 years; its 

base -line is the war. • 

It is not always appreciated how 
fundanien tally different (he inter- war 1 

intelligent sin whs from its Intel cmin- I 

terpart. There are, of course, semi- I * 

mythical versions of the difference, N - 

and as more of conteiiiporury popular 
culture comes to resemble un endless 

repertory of costume dramas, these H 

versions become more potent: muni- O 

chean politics, Weimar, cultural life as f 

instant camp or jrhotomontage; and f 

then drab little England. Jim in his ^ 

redbrick and, somewhere out there, 

Anger.None of this is mere invention, 
anasome of it is extremely important. 

But the fundamental organizing con- 
trasts between the earlier and the later 

E eriods were of a less readily quotable 
ind. They concern the institutional 
and social shape of the intelligentsia 
and its culture. 

In his recent Le pauvoir intctlechiel 
en France. Rlgis Debray has argued 
that the modem history of the French 
intelligentsia can be understood &s 
having been determined by the succes- 
sion in institutional dominance of the 
university, publishing, and the press 
and electronic media. The dominance 
of the first tasted for the first 60 or so 
years of the Third Republic, until 1930, 
when the high period of publishing 
began; this in turn lasted more than 30 
years, the fateful year 1968 marking 
the triumph of the media. It is obvious 
at a glance that this periodization sponsorship of a university discipline, 
cannot be mapped on to the history of foreshadowed the fate of this pattern of 
British culture. But the national con- intellectual life. By the early 195Qs it 
trast goes deeper still, for the pattern of had all but disappeared. Left Review 
institutional succession was different was wound up in 1938, the Criterion in 


look at the 

UK 
















national trial and consolidated within 
the new alignments of the Cold War, 
greatly reduced i he political tc ns tons of 
the 1030s and reconciled the intel- 
ligentsia to the broad purposes of its 
parent state. The automatic result was 
a rapid dwindling of the old factional 
associations, and pnlitical quietism 
spread rapidly through the intel- 
ligentsia. so much so that American 
nnti-Communist intellectuals were 
soon complaining of their British coun- 
terparts' want of enthusiasm for (lie 
new western crusude. The accompani- 
ment of this political diminuendo was u 
crowing intellectual particularism. Re- 
latively free now of large political 
preoccupations, intellectuals withdrew 
into their separate professional activi- 


"imellcctuiils" ill thill proverbial sense, 
because that was not the kind of role to 
which the intelligentsia was, in its main 
sectors, kleulngically assigned. Neither 
were there “writers ’. in the American 
sense of the word, which begins with 




year with his Enemies of Society, a 
hymn of praise to a niulti-millenial 
“middle class” athirst for liberty. Pro- 
fessor Julius Gould presented his re- 
port on "the Marxist infiltration of 
higher education", with the object of 


newspaper reporters and continues ousting Marxism from its new-found 
right to the point where the equally placements in the universities and 


ngin to the point where the equally 
generic "scholar" tukes over: vocation- 
al particularism extended to the re- 
latively marginal and dispersed practi- 
tioners of contemporary literature. 
No, there were only professionals (and 
amateurs) of one kind or another; and 
above all there was “the teacher", in 


placements in the universities and 
polytechnics. The writers around the 
Black Papers returned to the attack 
with fresh strength. It is hard to gauge 
the success of interventions like John- 
son’s or Gould's: hut the resonance of 
the 1977 Black Paper and allied con- 
servative sorties was deafening. More 


whose image ihe intelligentsia found its than either Johnson or Goul 


down-to-earth apotheosis. 

The 1960s were in some ways the zenith 
of this culture, witnessing a new wave 


struck at what was by now one of the 
most vulnerable dements in the social 
formula of the post-war period. It was 


ties. Novelists wrote novels, poets of university expansion and the heyday altogether fit ring that, as he initiated 
poems, and teachers - what else? - of ‘progressive* experimentation in foe the self-dismemberment of British so- 
taught. classroom. But even before the 1950s rial democracy in the later 1970s, 

This “negative" circumstance did were out. the emergence of the New James Callaghan should have launched 


too. In Britain, the first of its two 
movements was reversed, the war 
years marking the transition from an 


the following year. Cyril Connolly's 
Horizon ceased operation a decade 
later, and was soon followed by Saw- 


taught. classroom. Bui even before the 1950s rial democracy in the later 1970s, 

This “negative" circumstance did were out, the emergence of the New James Callaghan should have launched 
not wholly account for the new pos- Left had begun to threaten it. Universi- a “great debate” on education, 
tore, however. In the United States, ties and Left Review began the elabora- For what Other institution had so 
for example New York publishing tion of a socialist critique directed plainly and comprehensively failed the 
continued to support a cohesive intel- specifically at the culture and politics of nation since 1945? After 30 years of 
leciual milieu outside the academy, 'affluent' Britain, and the New Left steady leftward pressure in educational 
even if many of its members now drew Clubs held out the promise of commit- 
their salaries from university work, ted intellectual work beyond Ihe con- 
Equally important in the British de- fines of the academy. The clubs did 


intellectual culture led by publishing tiny and the Communist Party’s Mod- velopmeni was the "positive" dimen- 


Equally important in the British de- 
velopment was the "positive” dimen- 


and associated lay activities to a culture en i Quarterly. New ventures like foe 
whose commanding institutions and independent left Politics and Letters or 
ethos were academic, or, more broad- the Communist Arena were short- 
ly, educational. lived. Only one new journal pros- 

The prime means of intellectual pered: Encounter, representative of an 
organization in inter-war Britain was altogether different culture. It was 


eni Quarterly. New ventures like Ihe 
independent left Politics and Letters or 
the Communist Arena were short- 


fines of the academy . The dubs did 
not last, but there soon followed the 


sion of the post-war political settle- shocks of the later decade, as a newly 
ment. One of the most salient features diversified socialism intersected with a 
of the new Britain was the social 


politics of nation since 1945? After 30 years of 
'Jew Left steady leftward pressure in educational 
[commit- discussion, the roles of “orthodoxy" 
I the con- and “iconoclasm" were suddenly re- 
clubs did versed. What was the value of a 
owed the “sodally aware" curriculum when Bril- 
s a newly ish industry was starved of technical 
ted with a expertise? what was the value of an 


lived. Only one new journal pros-' centrality accorded to education. The 
pered: Encounter, representative of an temperate prospectus of British sodal 


the periodical. The 1920s and 1930s there, as it happened, that the Irish 
depended upon weekly, monthly and poet Anthony Cronin complained of a 
quarterly publications to a degree that * depreciation of ‘creative’ work by a 
was unknown to - and widely forgotten newly presumptuous academic ‘cntic- 
by- later decades. Overshadowing this ism’. This was only one index of a 
culture were the massive shapes of general cultural shift. By the middle of 


of the new Britain was ihe social thriving youth culture and a more 
centrality accorded to education. The challenging international political cli- 
temperate prospectus of British social mate to generate the student in- 
democracy, as qualified by Bullerian surgency of 1968-69. Within the estab- 


to displace it. But the main sites of cinlist intelligentsia of the universities, 
intellectual influence were the lay General economic and social 
cultural institutions of the capital: the changes played Rn Important part in 
New Statesman, Rickword’s Calendar this passage. The economics of puh- 

i/..; / ...... r: i S'.:. ...l /. _i r....... 


conservatism, depended less on 
nationalization and fiscal redistribu- 
tion than on an expanding educational 
system. Education would stimulate 
applied scientific intelligence and form 
the skilled workers reauired to operate 
its technologies. Duly extended, it 
would promote equality, opening all 
careers to talents irrespective of iheir 
social provenance. 


depended less on fished institutions of the intelligentsia, 
and fiscal redistribu- a new process of political polarization 
expanding educational began, and outside them independent 
ion would stimulate cultural and political initiatives pro- 
: intelligence and form liferated. 

:rs required to operate The decisive blows fell in the 1970s, 


the value of “self-expression” in the 
classroom if it nurtured a generation 
of innumerate vandals? Hencefor- 
ward, education would have to pay its 
way, pound for devalued pound. 

The struggle that symbolized the 
depreciation of the accumulated post- 
war wisdom was fought over William 


i isc ui lug otuiuan a mu uvoii nuthuiini increasingly 

movements. The recession presented a was little more than the cutting edge of 
At the same time.it would'humamze' configuration that appeared to falsify accepted “progressive" pedagogy, and 
msuringihanechnologicalmodernizH- the most trusted Keynesian verities Its broader perspectives were not at 
ion and the exercise of citizenship and the meliorist agendas based upon odds with those of a traditionally 
emained faithful overall to the abiding them. Contrary to every Fabian prc- meliorist profession. What the Tyndale 
ralucs of English cultural 1 nidi lion, cepl, the unions embarked on an teachers did not fully appreciate, as 
Iducution was the prime medium of a expressly political campaign nnd, in- they went down to defeat, harried by a 

vading the sanctity or the electoral local Labour Party and arraigned by a 
process itself, pressed it to the point of Labour-controlled authority, uis- 
vlctory. Scottish and Welsh national- trusted by Labour-voting parents and 
ism directly challenged ihe Westmins- abandoned by their union, was (hat 


ensuring that technological moderniza- 
tion and the exercise of citizenship 
of Modern Letters, Eliot's Criterion , Ushing were objectively more favour- remained faithful overall to the abiding 
the Left Review, to name several. It able to independent cultural ventures values of English cultural Irndition. 
was, correspondingly, a factional cul- before the war, and the circumstances Education was the prime medium of a 
ture. Such journals were the organizing of the early post-war years - paper social transformation in which there 
centres of distinct and contending rationing and the Korean inflation - would be no losers - and so the social 
ideological, artistic and political exerted their own destructive pres- role of the intellectuals , who were 
trends: rearguard bellelettrism was sures. Besides, as the intelligent sin teachers in the main, became unp re - 
bunkered in me London Mercury, the became steadily more 'popular in its cede n ted ly important. It mattered lit- 
‘high' intellectual right congregated in social composition, private incomes tie what their individual political opin- 
the Criterion; the most luminous of were less and less often avallnblc ns a ions might be. and still less that ninny 
London's intellectual circles wns the compensatory resort. But the decisive were involved in specialities whose 
Bloomsbury group, its most organized conditions or this shift were political, “social relevance" was elusive. The 
and combative tne Communist and The outcome of Ihe war was a major 


local Labour Parly and arraigned by a 
Labour-controlled authority, dis- 
trusted by Labour-voting parents and 
abandoned by their union, was that 


ter parliament itself ns an institution of everything had changed around them, 
representative government. The im- The. arrival of Rhodes Boyson in die 


indon’s intellectual circles wns tne compensatory resort. But the decisive were involved in specialities wnosc 
oomsbury group, its most organized conditions or this shift were political, “social relevance" was elusive. The 
d combative tne Communist and The outcome of Ihe war was a major fact remained that they had been 
pular-frontist writers around the change of direction in British society, recruited en masse to the service of 
‘ft Re\'iew and New Writing. More- with both "negative” and “positive" ‘Butskellite’ meliorism and this quite 


pact of all this ah the inlelligenlsia was DES merely confirmed who I the crisis 
comparable to that of the first world of social democracy had already deter- 


popular-frontist writers around (he change of direction in British society. 
Left Review and New Writing. More- with both “negative” and “positive" 
over, the universities were not entirely consequences for the general disposi- 
cloistered from these conditions of tion of the intelligentsia, 
deep and public intellectual and poli- The “negalive* effect was induced 
deal controversy: Scrutiny was the by the rcstabilization of British and 
instrument of perhaps the most energe- international politics. The social re- 
ticof all intellectual factions. forms enacted by the Labour govern- 

Yet Scrutiny, with its ‘anti-academic* . ment, coming after a climacteric 


“social relevance” was elusive. The war on an earlier generation of Liberal 
fact remained that they hud been intcllectuuls. For the second time in 60 
recruited en masse to the service of years the Idea of Progress had been 
‘Butskellite’ meliorism and this quite confounded. 

simply because of what they were There followed a swerve to the right, 
professonally. as the liberol-Fnbian centre of British 


mined. Teachers, as post-war Britain 
had created and cherished them, were 
ideologically under notice of dismissal. 
In the relative lull that followed the 


professonally. 

The collective personality of the 


intellectual life began to crumble. Paul 
Intelligentsia, including its stolid dis- Johnson, once editor of the New combination of worsening institutional 
trust of flighty, Frenchified "inlellec- Statesman, launched n ferocious strain and nco-conservalivc initiative 
reals’ 1 , was formed by this develop- assault On the unions, and in 1977 has only recently claimed » another 
ment above all others. There were no produced the publishing event of the could, on page 12 


combination of worsening institutional 
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Toni del Renzio on the need for complementary studies in art courses 

The crucial but elusive art of 
course design 


Tlte function of an educator is educate, 
not to hope that lack of education will be 
compensated for by (he student's natu- 
ral gifts. 

Harold Rosenberg 

Throujdi the 1950s precisely when 
some form of modernism or other 
came to dominate the visual arts in this 
country, others besides students were 
dissatisfied with the state of art educa- 
tion. The National Advisory Council 
on Art Education was formed and set 
up the national diploma for art and 
design with n body to oversee and 
validate the courses. There was a 
strongly held view that art and design 
students had been hitherto educa- 
tionally deprived. 

There were still art teachers, how- 
ever, who sought to resist change and 
innovation, believing only in training 
in studio-based skills, accenting the 
prevailing tendencies with lII grace. 
The formula for urt ami design educa- 
tion adopted, then, could only have led 
to friction between the separate staff 
teaching the two components of the 
courses: 15 percent of student lime for 
2(1 per cent of the final mark given to 
independently taught and assessed art 
history nnd complementary studies. 
This certainly exacerbated student 
frustrations as was seen at Hornsey in 
1968. 

Unrest continued, but more as un- 
easy, at times hostile, submission than 
confrontation. It was reflected in the 
protests at the absorption of art schools 
into polytechnics and in the stormy end 
of the overseeing body. 

In 1974 art education entered into 
the CNAA's competence. 

Written into the more prescriptive 
rules of the diploma had been a sort of 
pre-eminence of fine art; and art 
history was seen to uphold this. After 
the CNAA’s take-over, this and the 
anomaly of the percentages were 
seized upon. No one pointed out two 
other anomalies; one, most of those 
awarding art and design degrees, them- 
selves had no degrees, and two, the 

K attern of generous award of upper 
onours was canied over though the 
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ordinary degree. 

During this lime, art history and 
other complementary studies de- 
veloped in response to the particular 
need of courses, which the staff 
teaching those studies often had to 
discover and formulate for themselves. 
The art history taught to art and design 
students acquired different emphasis 
from that pursued in the universities. 
Design history, loo, was developed. 
Ttte composition of the CNAA subject 


board has conse 
representatives 


nnseq uently change 
ives from the coHe 


d.more 
ges and 


polytechnics, fewer from the universi- I 
Jim, more representatives of design , 
history. * 

.With the adoption of the CNAA's 
1979 Principles the mandatory percen- | 
lages were abolished and the Secretary 
to the Council issued a circular calling 
attention in particular to Principle 3 


Intelligentsia 
regroups to 
fight the crisis 

contd from page 11 
radical victim at the symbolic faT end 
of the educational system: Colin Mac- 
Cabe, in Cambridge. Stress levels are 
beconnng critical throughout the sys- 
tem, as courses arc suspended, depart- 
ments shrink, careers are frustrated or 
denied by cuts and closures; the TVn- 
dale and M&cCabe affairs were only 
peak moments In the Unfolding of (he 
criits , and they will not be the last, The 
lull reflected only the time required to 
hioke the transition from polemic to 

jHSjWSy' ?■“* perhaps, a 
tactical decision to take on the more 
directly functional sectors before the 
*?■ W the less before the more 

prestigious, the schools before the uni - 
varsities. Now, in.ariy case, the axe Is 
falling on the universities; those who 
look comfort In' the old benefit of 


The Balance and aims of a programme 
of studies's, which “provide an 
appropriate framework for the future 
development of degree courses in art 
and design no less than of those in 
other disciplines." 

“However", he continued, “in mak- 
ing this decision the council wishes to 
reaffirm its belief that, since (he incep- 
tion of the Diploma in Art and 
Design, studies in the history of art and 
design and the other complementary 
studies have not only been of great 
value in themselves but have made a 
vital contribution to the achievement 
of a balanced programme of studies as 
part of a full educational experience in 
Art and Design at degree level. 

"The council would not wish such 
gains to be lost nor the students denied 
access to the methods of study de- 
veloped within the disciplines con- 
cerned" (my italics). 

He further stressed there was no 
wish on the part of the council for 
institutions to change the structure of 
approved courses; nnd so far there 
have been no submissions of new 
courses nor of existing courses for 
revaluation that have significantly de- 
viated from the previous arrange- 
ments. It had been understood and 
accepted by the relevant officers of the 
council that the History of Art/Design 
and Complementary Studies Board 
should continue its role as hitherto. 

Late Last year, a sub-committee of 
the Committee for Art and Design, 
composed of the chairmen of the 
subject boards or their designates, 
considered an officers* paper to change 
this role, particularly as to its very 
important and unique participation in 
the validation and monitoring of all 
courses in _ art and design. The paper 
had been circulated but a very few days 
before discussion, although its propo- 
sals implied far-reaching changes in 
the roles of the other subject boards as 
■veil. 

There was a deadlock, three for and 
three against the proposal, the chair- 
man casting his vote in favour. Within a_ 
week or so, the Committe for Art and 
Design agreed that the HA/D&CS 
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ber 1 1983 at die latest. 

Such indecent haste, in the light of • 
previous undertakings and assurances, 1 
must raise questions of bad faith on the 
part of those who engineered the 
decision. It is for them to answer. 
Moreover, the past twenty years of art 
education suggest this to be the de- 
liberate exploitation of administrative 
expediency to return art and design 
education to the intellectual depriva- 
tion of the days before the national 
diploma. Such suspicions are qot dis- 
pelled when it is known that many of 
those supporting, if not instigating, the 
suppression of the across-the-board 
function of the HA/D&CS Board, 
have used membership of visiting par- 
ties to press institutions to eliminate 
independent HA/D&CS. 

A letter the The Times, April 3 last, 
from the chairman of the Association 


clergy now know better. The educa- 
tional system envisaged Id current 
policy does not even pretend to utilize 
the talents available to it, either mater- 
Hilly, in jobs, or ideologically, in the 
. role of inteliectu al-as-leacher , for 
which Ihe liberal-Fabian consensus was 
both a condition and a norm, and 
tolerance a bearable expense. 

At the same time, this lull has 
worked to the relative disadvantage of 
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reverse of its use elsewhere, noihh 
ing studio practice to the wider S 1 
outside but supporting self-ceS 
indifference to all other disciplines 
considerations. K oaM 

The Graphic Design Board pr®*,, 
to initiate, at its next meetingSE 
discussion of the appropriate theori 
al underpinnings of the courses li 
validates. Yet the paper so precipitous- 
ly approved stated that such courses 
"now commonly contain many geieo. 
tific and technological studies, indud- 
ing computer-based dements. A la® 
proportion of Graphic Desip counts 
also contain significant amounts of 
communication theory, linguhtkx, 
semiotics, and critical theory con- 
cerned with photography, film and 
television. Historical studies are often 
concerned with specialized approach 
to print, typography, the development 
of the book and literature general;, 
mass communication and the growth of 
markets. Other theoretical elemenu, 
appropriately enough, are concerned 
with business and management studia 
and economics’*. One wonders whs 
they ever get down to just a little acted 
graphic design! ( 

It is possible to find courses whts 
some of these studies are pursued 
more often with the aid of HA/D4G 
departments than of studio staff: al 
the pursuit of such collaboration isik 
guide to future development and h 
greater integration of the historic]!, 
theoretical, critical and other coo 
plementary studies with the stud» 


taught elements. The argument, tla, 
is rather the timing of the changed 
role of a separate HA/D&CS Bwri 


ration. 

Art and design courses need i if 
independent historical, theoretkal 
critical and other complementaiy to- 
dies. To deprive them of an indepes- 
dent voice, and to propose so to do 
within the short space ot three ye ail, is 
to encourage their elimination andik 
consequent impoverishment of artaid 
design education. 

A change of role for the one subjed 
board that alone covers the uti 1 
spectrum of art and design requires; 
change also in the other subject boards 
and in the Committee for Art aril 
Design. Their composition must k; 
such as will ensure the continuance d, 
the irreplaceable and vital contributes* ' 


Some dldgctlc, decorative and aesthetic faces of design. 


of Art Hisorians and four distin- 
guished co-signatories, drew a reply 
from the CNAA’s Chief Officer: 
“There has been in recent years a 
vigorous move on the part of many of 
the studio staff in colleges and 
polytechnics towards a greater degree 
of relevance and a closer integration 
between historical, theoretical and 
other complementary studies and the 
work done in the studio and other 
complementary studies and the work 
done in the studio and workshop. The 
CNAA has recognized this develop- 
ment and believes that its own struc- 
ture of subject boards should be mod- 
ified to accommodate it." 

Vigorous" should read “vociferous 


tion of large nuihbers of intellectuals, 
as the upshot of the recent NUT 
conference indicates. Developments 


and persistent”. There are at present 
no.cpurses in operation or proposed 
which could satisfy the council's princi- 
ples without input from independent 
departments teaching historical, critic- 
al and other complementary studies 
across the whole spectrum of art and 
design education, the only staff so to 
do. without it, the courses would 
regress into narrow inward-looking 
specialisms. e 

Not only, as the warden of Gold- 
smith's College observed once in these 
pages, does tne demand for relevance 
often mask the desire to be enter- 
tained, but, in the context of art and 
design education, means precisely the 


Even if students are admitted to irt 
and design courses because of to* 
talent, they deserve an education 
The CNAA* principles insist theyp* 
it. For art and design courses, when, 8 
Harold Rosenberg wrote, “A woo 
with a thin backgound of visual sib 
intellectual expenence of the art " 
other times will not outlast a prevail^ 
fashion", this must entail the provisos 
of a broad historical context, rigonx* 
ly and independently taught. No o« 
has yet been able to demonstrate w . 
contrary; and if it means anomalies, in . 
and design education Is, sui generis , *s 
anomaly. 

The author is an art critic and historic 
recently in charge of the History ofjf 
Design and Complementary Stud £ 
Department at Canterbury College of 
Art. 


such as these are not covered "by the 
nostrums of the Labour-voting Kultur- 
trdger. Not only the crisis in education 

hilt fllcn thp nntle In »L- T nL^..« 
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neo-conservatism. The past. two years 
have seen a weaking of the rightward 
ideological trend in Britain. Most topl- 


birth of the Social Democra- 
tic heralds an attempt at regroup- 

tnent that must find a significant re-' 
spouse among academic, Intellectuals 
formed in tne dominant post-war tradi- 
tion. But mode decisively, these years 
have re-awakened the two most potent 
memones of the intellectual left: mass 
unemployment and the huclfear arras 
.nice. Monetarism 'is now linder sus- 
tained attack by academic economists, 
who are making effective use of the : 
press as a platform.. The rebirth of 
unilateralism, allied now with other 
campaigns arid other national move- 
ments, has already focused the atten- 




but also the crisis in the Labour Party 
preclude a successful resolution of that 
kind; and m recent weeks, the Brixton 
riots have posed a further challenge to 
old certitudes. Political controversy is 
mowng IrrevQcaWy ( 0 the centre of 
British intellectual life. 

With new conflicts come new pro- 
jects, and institutions of a different 
type. The right can already boast 
influential think-tanks devoted to the 
economic, military and cultural de- 
fence of the west, and it may safely be 
assumed that funds will not be lacking 
for the creation of new one. But the left 
top is better organized than before. 
The intellectual acquisitions of the 
1960s have been conserved and aug- 
mented m a range of institutions of a 
oread, nonrdenoml national character. 
There, are groups whose base was or 
remains largely academic: Radical Phil- 
osophy and the Conference of Social- 
ist Economists, or the younger Litera- 


i-i m kiln fi C current livelihood and as a path to soctf 
^bination of inteHectual under- changft was the main organizer of I 

ma j°P t y of British intellectuBli, -fr 
at lar F clud ing those on the left. Some reorga- 

academv aoL ^ k ■ nizati on is now inevitable, above all ofl 

academy as the main institutional base the left. For universities ! schools and 

teft m Ae HL^ Wn a i h° rk Dt U h u co,,e ? es are not the only institudow 
Workshop, which now in crisis. The trade union move- 

Sde th ^tiinans out- ment, to which a majority of intell* 

is 111815 * affiliated; the Labour 
dnn type f the k,nd of associa * Party, to which tens of thousands 

Ilk? Scr^n LH°%? merge ri OU, 3 ials bel °°# the small formations of -th® 
p i j . Screen Education, Marxist left of which several 

S/S R t eview 0r thoU8ands or were at some g* 

Si al . *?P rese nl members or supporters - * 

° Jjfme new institutional institutions too, disorientation gj 
m ikSSS ' 1 1 and a ndiences, as do open crisis are evident. They are part 

RE12 SKI Plut ?. of a virtual system of cri«£, out » 

Press B k 11,15 Womens which is generated the sense of 

TJere now exists a cluster of extra- WK" ^s tutors, 

InTfiSe ST n f i org8Illza . tion Britain’s, educatora ijde 

fiKte {E r S ed r n ?r Ue thcir o^Pational speciality. Wjjc 
■ veSrtSter^hiwSj’-fE f * he fir8t , few “ nowhere to be found nojff 
E to RriH^n«i3?? r 55 ten ? al “ a the y can hardly evade the quest** 01 

fP™ 1 nnity . and no kind of coordina- : 

rioS' OT not ’ the educa ' Tk'Whor is a member of the editor*' 

non system, both as a means of committee of New Left Review. 
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The French Left on the electoral battleground 


The Long March of the French Left 
by R. W. Johnson 
Macmillan, £20.00 and £8.95 
ISBN 0 333 27417 2 and 27418 0 

by Malcolm Anderson 

The long march to power of the French 
Left is over - or, at the very least, an 
important staging post has been 
reached. It has indeed been a long 
march. Until Mitterrand’s triumph on 
May 10th at the second ballot of the 
Presidential election, the Left's record 
of political failure over the past half 
century had been remarkable. 

It has been in government only for 
fleeting moments in 1936-37 when the 
socialist government under Blum had 
the support, more or less, of the 
communists, and in 1945-47 when the 
socialists and communists shared pow- 
er with the Movement Repuhlicain 
Populaire (MRP). Other socialist-led 
ministries (Paul Ramudier, 1947 and 
Guy Mollet, 1956-57) have been plaus- 
ibly regarded us creatures of the Right. 
Indeed for most of the time, the Parti 


influence with President Pompidou. 
Althusser's position is described as 
sheer freakisnness. On the altitude of 
foreign intellectuals, Mr Johnson is 
heavily ironic: 

One might ask how and why this 
defeat fin the elections of 1978] was 
effected . . . This, however, might 
be depressing and anyway leave one 
trapped in bourgeois empiricism. 
But - what luck! - here conics the 
philosophical cavalry riding over 
the hill. Better still, a puNic debate'. 
With one of the acknowledged 
Great Men [Althusser] leading 
it I . . . Indeed, if electoral defeat 
can conjure up something so ex- 
citingly fine then it is almost worth- 
while Our Side getting beaten . . . 

All this is good polemical fun and 
indicates that Mr Johnson will not go 
down at all well with the regular 
renders of the New Left Review. In- 
deed Mr Johnson seems to regard 
anything that comes from that part of 
the political spectrum as self-evidently 
false. This hns, perhaps, contributed tn 


Communiste Francois (PCF) and, for an underestimation of the rule of the 
all of the time I lie Trotskyitc and extreme Left - the Left of Laguillcr, 


extreme left, have regarded the par- 
liamentary socialists as “objective” 


extreme Left - the Left of Laguillcr, 
Krivine, Bouchardeau - in influencing 
the terms of debate and in providing 


supporters of the capitalist order. For genuine grass-roots competition for 
their part, the socialists have returned the Communist Party. There is an air of 
the insult, with at least as much irritability about this and other aspects 
circumstantial evidence. Despite the of the book. Irritation js well justified 
great hopes raised by the common nnd the reasons for it documented 
Programme of the Union of the Left in when the targets arc the politicians of 
1972. agreements between the party the French Left. In other cases, howev- 
Ieaderehips seemed to be based on er, the justification is not so clear. The 
calculations of narrow tactical ndvan- foreign experts who turn up in France 
tage. The cynicism of the PCF. the to observe elections are anonymously 
self-interested manoeuvrings of the denounced (pages 190-1) - speaking 
socialists and the enormous serious- little French, talking mninly to one 
ness with which the party leaderships another, having no prevous acquaint- 
have taken themselves have made their unceship with the French sub-culture, 
failure appear scandalous. As Mr not coming to Paris to be seriously 
Johnson writes, the evidence suggests informed. In (lie specialist British 
that France is one of the most unequal journals we have been extraordinarily 
societies in the industrialized world well served by experts on French 
and the Left has failed to do anything elections such as Philip Williams, 
about it. Throughout the Fifth Repub- David Goldey, Jack Hayward, Vincent 
lie, it has been relegated to continuous Wright and Mr Johnson himself. One 

1 • T >1 I. . tltni InA mill'll nil ltd 


convincingly argued the parties of the this subject, bo it would be nice to 
Left failed to appreciate the nature of know to whom Mr Johnson is refer- 
the new regime and consequently ring, though perhaps he expects mem- 
weakened their position. After the bers of the well-educated public (this 
departure of de Gaulle, disputes be- book is quite evidently addressed to 
tween the parties of the Left have such a public) to know without being 
prevented tnem taking the electoral told ... ... , 

opportunities offered. Their defeat in Mr Johnson is m search of ine gauche 


parliamentary election of 1978. as rielle and he consequently dismisses 
Johnson says, posed the question of left-wing political themes as the 


photogenic, was nu, 


about these matters. Mr Johnson also 



Paris, May 10th. Supporters of Mitterrand outside the campaign headquarters. 


whether they could ever win. vapourings of bogus experts and the 

Despite the dismal record of the myths of ideologists. The “real Left is 
Left, its affairs still excite the in- to be ipund in the worid of professional 
terest of co mm entators arid theore- politicians attempting to mobilize mass 
ticians in other countries. This interest support, and Mr Johnson chronicles 
can be attributed to the strength of the their successes and failures. But he 
revolutionary tradition in France, the places party competition in a broad 
events of May 1968 which kept alive context and treats the record of the 
the hope that revolution may still be Left in government, the constitution- 
possible in advanced capitalist coun- al framework, the persistence (until 
tries, and the prestige of the intellec- recently) of the importance of religion 
tuals of Ihe French Left. Mr Johnson as an intluenre of political behaviour, 
pours a good deal of scorn on all this, electoral sociology _ and the French 
The revolutionary tradition is all but class structure, distribution of income 
dead: and the workings of the tax system and 

the strengths and weaknesses of the 
By the 1970s, indeed, there were French Right, and many other topies. 
probably fewer real revolutionaries Mr Johnson's own fascination with the 
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has helped to maintain a social struc- 
ture in which the middle classes have 

E rospered mid in which social mobility 
as uccn exceedingly slow. There is 
abundant and convincing evidence of 
this. The operation of “welfare state" 
services lias resulted in net transfer 
payments from the worse off to the 
better off - an achievement unique 
among western societies. Publicly sup- 
ported, low cost housing docs not go to 
those most in need. Secondary and 
higher education works very much to 
the advantage of middle class groups 
and examples « if working -class children 
making their way to the top of the 
educational ladder are rare indeed. 
These and other examples of social 
inequalities in France are well known 
but m this book the overall pattern of 
inequality is presented In a particularly 
vivid way. This pattern of inequality 
has helped to support the peculiar 
political style of the French Commun- 
ist Party. 

Mr Johnson's assessment of the PCF 
is skilfully put together. In his view, the 
PCF owes its postwar emergence us n 
major parly to the resistance record of 
communists. As a result of its isolation 
it had already acquired the characteris- 
tics of a Church, with: 

the exaggerated piety and de- 
votionalism which often bespeaks 
an impulse towards quietisl retreat 
from the harsh world outside where 
the blows rain down; the strange 
coexistence of such sentiments with 
a sense of militant resistance and 
out-and-out defiance; Ihe milienn- 
rian longings attached to distant 
figures; the sublime confidence in 
the future they will bring; Ihe urge 
to combine all these elements with- 
in the absolute certainties and hud- 
dled security of the all protective 
. . . association, C))urch- or Party. 
For the PCF was, after' 19#, a 
lk . suffering church ibllltant. r - 


ment in waiting with a detailed nnd 

[ irnctical programme. The PCF, 
lowevcr, stuck to its tribune roiu for a 
long time and when the leadership 
decided to form n stable union with 


because they nrc allies of the PCF. 

This has created a situation in which 
the communist party is fighting for its 
life. As the experience or other west 
European countries has shown, the 
prospects for a communist party when 
It is overtaken by a socialist party arc 
not good. It cannot easily survive as a 
junior party in a coalition with the 
socialists. But turning on the socialist 
party and precipitating the defeat of 
the Left, as it did in the 1978 par- 
liamentary elections, can cause very 
serious dissension among its own mem- 
bers. Mr Johnson interprets the be- 
haviour of the PCF leadership as 
entirely dominated by the objective of 
reacquiring its former position as lead- 
ing party of the Left. However, com- 
munist suspicions of the socialists have 
more genuine basis than Mr Johnson 
seems to allow. The ability and the 
willingness of a socialist-led govern- 
ment to carry out basic structural 
reforms without the pressure from, nnd 
the support of, the communists re- 
mains open to doubt. Moreover, the 
socialists may well use office to attempt 
to diminish support for the communists 
nnd provoke the communists into des- 
tructive retaliation. 

Mr Johnson’s partiality for the social- 
ist point of view is particularly valu- 
able niter Mitterrand's success in the 
Presidential election. He has provided 
a very useful account of the nature of 
the socialist programme and the tactics 
which have allowed them to build up 
support. Unlike many authors who 
have written on the Left, he takes the 
Right seriously and understands the 


other left-wring parties with a common hnsis of its success. He emphasizes how 
programme in 1972, the communist important the m tin tier in which de 
party was immediately threatened by Guulle and his successors defeated 
subordination to the socialists and a their opponents is in explaining the 

e conclusii 


loss of its position us the leading 
electoral party of the Left. The break 
in the Union of the Left was almost 


their opponents is in explaining the 
problems of the Left. The conclusion 
of the book “March without end?” Is 
particularly well done because it pre- 
pares us for any outcome for the 


inevitable nnd this ensured the survival pares us for any outcome for the 
of the right-wing majority nt the par- Presidential elections. There arc, 
lianumiuiy elections of 1978. however, blemishes in the book and it 

The historical continuity and organ- h as an uneven quality. Some of the 
izationnl strength of the PCF is much blemishes are minor. Althusser is de- 
mure impressive than that of the scribed incorrectly as a professor at the 
socialist party. From 1946 to 1962, the Sorbonne and it "is asserted that "no 
socialist electoral support declined. In one much" has heard of him “beyond 


the immediate postwar period, the the metro's reach". This surely cannot 
expansion of the communist vote and be true since his criticism of the PCF 
the onslaught of the new parties - the leadership after the 1978 election was 
MRP and the Gaullists- removed from discussed in the party cells throughout 
the socialists the position of being the the country. The omission of Pompi- 
leading party of the Left which had dou from the table comparing tne 
seemed unassailable in 1940. The lam- second ballot support in tne various 
ratable opportunism of socialist min- social categories of de Gaulle in 1965 
isiers in tne Fourth Republic created and Giscard in 1974 is inconvenient 
disaffection among party activists and (page 93). The first chapter. "Scenes 
further eroded electoral support to the from French Life, I977-9 V is written as 
point that it lacked any sociological or though Mr Johnson had been an 
geographical definition. This decline eye-witness to incidents involving 


became a rout in the 1962 election after Georges Marchais. Marcel Dassault 
the party had opposed de Gaulle's and the steel workers of Lorraine, but 
introduction of direct election for the the footnotes suggest otherwise. In the 
Presidency of the Republic. Ironically, historical chapters rather too heavy 
it was this reform which provided the reliance is placed on the accounts of 
context for socialist revival. Milter- those distinguished journalists Jacoues 
rand’s remarkable campaign against de Fauvet ana Alexander Werth, which 


Gaulle for the presidency in 1965, contributes to a colourful account at 
based on the large “democratic social- the expense of balance, 
ist" vote and owing very little to the More seriously, there is a lack of 
ti red old Section Frangaise de I' Interna- system atic information a bout changes 
donate Ouvriire (SFIO) machine ere- in party personnel and in parly organ- 
ated the conditions for a new start, ization. Little use is made of the 
Mitterrand set out to federate the Left findings of French political scientists 
to emulate the achievement of de on these matters. In a work on this 
Gaulle in federating the Right, ambitious scale, this is a seriousumis- 


the electoral battleground and the and elections. Although the unimti- 
Left knows it. ated may find some of the detailed 

analyses of electoral statistics and 
In the events of 1968, the French public opinion polls rather wearisome. 


For the PCF was, after' 19j?, a Gaulle in federating the Rigid, ambitious scale, this is a seriousomis- 
. k . suffering church ibllltant. r - Although he has mobilized massive sion. In addition, emphasisin’ the big 

support in two presidential elections, battalions of the communist and social- 
But it remained a very efficient organ- and won the third, and assisted the ist parties leads to a certain downgrad- 
ization, not as a pragmatic or a reformed socialist party, to become ing of the rale of that lively trade union 
programmatic party, but as, in the once again the largest patty of the Left federation, the Confederation Fran - 
words of Georges Lavau, a tribune in the test two parfia me niary elections, guise Dimocratiijue du Travail , Ihe 
party. This sort of party derives its the relations between the PCF and the political clubs in the middle 19fil)s and 
strength not from proposing n pro- ’ ' ' ' 


The intellectuals of the French Left are presents a powerful argument, 
depicted as men with feet of clay. Of A brief summary of this argument 
the great generation which emerged must inevitably ignore the subtleties 
from the Second World War, Camus and the nuances, reducing it to the 
became an apologist for colonialism, level of an undergradunte essay (which 
Sartre's party political activity wrs a will doubtless lie its fate for many years 
joke ana Aron finished by providing to come). The antagonisms between 
standard conservative pap for te groups and parties in France have, by 
Figaro. The subsequent generation of comparison with other highly inuus- 
Regis Debray, Althusser, Fanon.Gorz trialized counlnes, been particularly 
and Poulantzas is treated with equal deep and persistent ana this can be 
ferocity. Debray was acclaimed as a explained by the historical evolution ot 
prophet of Latin American revolution French society and by a particular 
after the guerrilla movements he political history. Indeed politics and 
espoused had collapsed in bloody social change have been mtermeshed - 
sbambles; he was rescued from a South the almost total exclusion of the Left 
Aiqerican prison as a result of his from power which is, at least partially, 
mother's (a former Gaiillist deputy) explained by political contingencies, 


gramme or carrying oin a policy but 
through whnt it represents in the eyes 
of the plebeian masses. Its purpose hns 
been to organize and defend those 


groups who are, or who have a sense of 
being, excluded frompartidpation in 
the political system. Hie role of the 
tribune is far from easy, but changing 
the role Is full of dnngers for the PCF- 
if it is to compromise with the existing 
system it must do so only on terms 
which will allow it to transform society 
in such a radical manner that the 
plebeian condition will be abolished. 
Hie Fifth Republic's institutions 
undermined the tribune style of politics 


J'nrrf Sue lulls te remain those of Mres the extreme Left after 1968. This 
ennenus. Mitterrand's main achieve- results in n narrower perspective on the 
ment hns not been unity of Ihe Left but politics of the Left than is desirable, 
the rebirth and rapid growth of the Relatively small groups can be impar- 
socialist party. From 1972 the electoral tant stimuli to change . Most important 
support of the socialists, if the opinion of all, Mr Johnson’s view of what 

S oils ore to be believed, has always constitutes political reality leads him to 
cen greater than that of the cominun- consign the ideas of left-wing intcllec- 
ists; that lead lias now become deci- tuals to a ghetto of political Irrelc- 
sive. The socialist electorate by the vance. This ignores one dimension of 
time of the 1978 parliamentary elcc- what Mr Johnson calls “the intricate 
lions had become very much u cross- workings of the French political sub- 
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section of the community, although culture and assertions that these 
white-collar workers, the bnckbone of idens arc only taken seriously in the 


the old SFIO, were still over- 
represented. This support has now 
become a clear presidential majority. 
Mitterrand and tne socialists have built 


>f idens arc only taken seriously in the 
r- Vmt urrondissement of Paris are not 
w convincing. Ideas are as much a part 
f. of political reality as election results 
It ana survey data , nnd should be treated 


because it required the parties of the Mitterrand and the socialists have built and survey data, nnd should be treated 

opposition, it they were to be taken U p this following by establishing a with the same respect. 

seriously, to be an Opposition in the reputation as a credible and democra- Malcolm Anderson is professor a) 
British sense, that is to say a govern- tie alternative to the Right - not politics at tke University of Edinburgh. 
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Rossetti 


The Poetry of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti: modes of self-expression 
by Joan Rees 

Cambridge University Press* £16.50 
ISBN 0 521 23537 5 

Rossetti’s allure for biographers — 
founder of (he Pre-Rnp Mac Lite 
Brotherhood, artist, chloral addict, 
lover of Eliznhclh Siddai, Funny 
Cornforth and Jane Morris — has 
often diverted attention away from 
his poetic art. In this excellent study 
Joan Rees ignores such bizarre 
episodes as Rossetti’s retrieval of his 
curly poems from his wire's long- 
buried coffin, and instead lends us 
critically into the territory of his poet- 
ry, “where images are the only lan- 
guage and strange and compelling 
■sights arc to be seen”. 

For Dr Rees Rossetti’s greatness 
as a poet is limited only because his 
best gifts are confined to » small area 
— the disclosure, through images 
ami symbols I Imt are here given a per- 
suasive exegesis, of the often painful 
enro turns of the inner life, llis poetry 
reflects his own profound experience 
of tension between the mystic and 
the sensual, and his awareness or the 
dangerously narrow divide between 
Clod's work and the devil's. Dr Rees 
shows Rossetti to have been “an ex- 
plorer ahead of his time" in introspec- 
tion of an intimate region of the 
psyche. 

Pre-Rnpliaelittsm represented a 
radical alternative culture in the face 
or a new und depersonalizing indus- 
trialism: its paintings and poetry 
were fundamentally congeneric, not 
least in their ambition for realism. 
Yet. ns Dr Rees shows, what wus 
achieved was often not realism m all: ' 
Rossetti's best poetry blends thought, 
fantasy anil surrealism into some-* 
thing entirely new und elusive nf 
definition. In making u sound case | 
for his claims upon our attention. Dr 
Rees constantly illuminates whatever 
is unique in Rossetti's expression of 
self. 

When he is daring in his use of 
image and symbol, Rossetti achieves 
real poetic originality, as in the "VVil- 
Inwwoud" sonnets, which take the 
reader "to the borders of a visionary 
landscape". But fear of obscurity 
often breaks his nerve. Dr Rees's 
assertion that Rossetti could have 
been a remarkable symbolist poet is 
endorsed by fine analyses or indi- 
vidual poems. A sensitive chapter on | 
Dante's influence shows that Dame 
provides not only a vocabulary of 
symbolism for Rossetti but also an 
intellectual framework for his ideas, 
which in turn gives "shape and 
character" to Rossetti's view of life. 

That view .Is best expressed in the 
sonnet form, which enjoyed a Vic- 
torian revival. Dr Rees identifies the 
special qualities of The House of Life 
by comparing it with Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning's Sonnets from the 
Portuguese (the mosl popular sequ- 
ence or in time) and Christina Ros- 
setti's Monna Innominate sonnets. 
This is immensely instructive in 
showing how Rossetti’s sequence is 
i I be only one truly to transcend its age 
and to embody (In his own phrase) “lire 
representative". A new rhetoric in 
. these love poems convera n new intro- 
, spcctive consciousness. Both Rossettis 


Connoisseurs of ancient art 


Taslo and the Antique: the lure of 
classical sculpture 1500-1900 
by Francis Haskell and Nicholas 
Penny 

Yale University Press* £20.00 
ISBN 0 300 02641 2 

"Many a second-rate and battered 
fragment" has inspired an artist in 
the past, argue the authors of this 
book, which aims to provide a series of 
illustrations of the principal sculptures 
which nt any one time were accepted as 
masterpieces. Rather than attempt to 
study me history of attitudes to ancient 
art for the period 1500-1900, the 
authors focus on the reactions of 
travellers, writers of guidebooks, and 
other connoisseurs to the works of Rrt 
on show. 

The book consists of a narrative 
text of 14 short chapters (usually of 
about eight pages, including illustra- 


j tions), followed by u closely 
printed, two-column catalogue of 
; antiquities, (lie 208 pages of which 


cover 95 entries. Tire text is 
arranged chronologically, although 
the chapter titles would indicate 
thematic divisions: three deal with 
the French thirst for antiquities, 
from Francpis ler to the Empire; 
three discuss casts and copies and 
their proliferation in the sixteenth. 


seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; three more cover the scho- 
larly aspects of the subject over the 
same period, and others detail col- 
lections and . discoveries in Rome, 
Florence and Naples. Full refer- 
ences are provided to both text and 
catalogue, complemented by long 
and detailed bibliography and index, 
and good quality illustrations. 

The catalogue is the most impor- 
tant section of the book, and 
includes many famous works from 
Agrippina to the Zlngara . The 
entries (which might perhaps have 
been better arranged in order of 
discovery, rather than alphabeti- 
cally) will be of great use to stu- 
dents of the history of art who lack 
that classical grounding which our 
forebears look for granted. Because 
(he selection is largely restricted to 
statues, it cannot give a truly bal- 
anced view of what was available at 
any one time; and although the 
selection is stylistically fair for the 
period 1500-1700, it becomes less 
so as the eighteenth century prog- 
resses mid more works are brought 
to light (nearly one quarter of the 
entries were found after 1700). 
Thus the Venus de Milo is 
included— but where are the Parth- 
enon marbles, the popularization of 
which might be taken to signify one 


of the turning points in the history 
of taste from Roman to Greek? 

What, indeed, is taste, and how 
was it formed? What is the position 
of (he catalogued antiquities in the 
formulation of a canon or taste, or 
an aesthetic system? The question is 
prompted by the authors' demonst- 
ration that mile critical acumen was 
involved in the process of admiring 
antiques: critical categories of any 
solidity are rare, as arc disagree- 
ments about relative worth. Among 
artists antique works of art hold a 
different position, sometimes os the 
very bed-rock upon which the 
Renaissance style was formulated, 
sometimes as the spur in their own 
stylistic development: the universal 
admiration given by the connois- 
seurs was not the path followed by 
artists, for their role was creative 
rather than imitative. Except for those 
connoisseurs rich or forceful enough to 
acquire original antiques, the story of 
Taste and the Antique is one of copies, 
imitations and decorative art. 

The authors survey the whole 
range of interest in the antique in 
their 14 chapters, from museums 
and collecting to techniques of 
reproduction, the history of anti- 
quarianism, and ideas in art educa- 
tion. Four hundred years is a long 
period to cover, but it could be 



The marble hermaphrodite In the Louvre, a copy of which Lady Townshend said was “the only Iiappy couple she ever saw”. 


treated more straightforwardly than I 
this; und it is perhaps a conscio*. .- 
ness of the breadth of their i*v ; 
which induces the authors to ofo 1 
titles lor their chapters which arc' 
frequently ton ambitious for iL ; 
contents, and sometimes mislead^ 
("Control and Codification", fa 
example, is mostly about the Bee- 
ghese and Ludovisi). The brevity oi 
the chapters contributes to ftj 
impression that the whole book h 
rushed; this is confirmed by soat 
garbled sentences, unrelated but 
sequential paragraphs, and g treat- 
ment of the sixteenth ui 
nineteenth centuries which b totalh 
inadequate. The bibliography, U 
though it is, omits important woifa 
by Gould, Huclscn, Seznec, Schufl, 
Taylor and Vcrmcule, to name ba 
a tew. And so broad is the fid.' 
attempted that few parts of it in 
covered satisfactorily, even in lb 
seventeenth and eighteenth etc, 
Luries: thus it would have be* 
helpful to know more about rest 
ration and faking, or about somti 
the decidedly cool reactions to 6 
discoveries at Pompei and He 
culaneum, and what those reactfc 
portended for the history of taste. 

Perhaps, indeed, the reader is Id 
a little confused by the wealth i 
detail and evidence of wide reaiq 
which this book contains, for On 
arc no clear theoretical founthtw 
laid for the story the authors ttl 
which is one of acquisition »!. 
appreciation rather than of topi 
development based on ideas. 
choosing to take the part of lh. 
(often vacuous) connoisseurs, ratio 
than thul of artists (whose intoK 
in works of art wus ftcquwfc 
much more down to earth) au 
what is more, by omitting a dn 
account of the kinds of antiqnita 
the Renaissance inherited fromfc 
ancient world, Haskell and Prro 
char) a series of after-effects nw. 
than of innovations. Taste and to- 
Antique has decided merits, bull 
leaves plenty of room for ford® 
research on the lure of classic, 
sculpture, 1500-1900. 


Michael Greenhitf;- 

Dr Greenhalgh is lecturer In tlu A*! 
lory of art at the University 4. 
Leicester. 


Blake’s uniformly changing vision 


timeless myth. 

Dr Rees argues for “considerable < 
modification"' of t)ie view that Ros- 
setti was “entirely nri alien offshoot 
from the main branch of Victor Inn 
life and. literature" . Rightly, for he 
shares the, common fears of his nge 
and Tennyson's view of art’s rele- 
vnnee to .life, : ahd he rejects the 
atnornlity of aestheticism. Yet at Iasi 
Rossetti emerges as both a man of 
his awn qgc nml one displaced in 
time and country, n dichotomy which 
.generated his imaginative achieve- 
ment. 

■ ! Richard H. Taylor 

,T?yt° r „ K sehior lecturer In 
English at Slqck well College, Univer- 
sity <»/ London Institute of Education. 


Blake and Freud 
by Diana Hume George 
Cornell University Press, £9.00 
ISBN 0 8014 1286 2 

Symbol and Truth in Blake’s Myth . 
by Leopold Damrosch, Jr 
Princeton University Press, £14.00 and 
£5.20 

ISBN 0 691 06433 4 and 10095 0 

I . . . 

These two books on Blake are re- 
freshingly challenging and provoca- 
tive. Blake and Freud compares the 
way in which those two thinkers ex- 
plore important areas of common 
interest, such as the Oedipus complex, 
the development of consciousness, the 
conception of femininity, and the na- 
ture and value of art. Symbol and Truth 
inBlake’s Myth, a vast and comprehen- 
sive work, attempts to reassess the 
character of Blake’s symbolism, the 
nature of his mythology, and the 
significance of his individual vision of 
truth. 

Diana Hume -George's writing in 
Blakt ana Freud is lively, sharp, and 
speculative. She insists On the differ- 
ences as well as tho similarities be- 
tween Freud and Blake, and she 
herself maintains a valuable distance 
from ' both. Through ample use of 
quotations, she lets their texts speak 
for themselves. The Book of The f 
confronts "On Narcissism", and the 
Oedipat . situations in the Songs of 
Experience and Urizen are set next to 
powerful passages from Ego and Id and 
Totem and Taboo. The vision of the 
Daughters of Albion struggles with and 
against the argument oT ^Civilized’ 


Sexual Morality”; and, on pages of 
parallel text, passages of B lake v s pas- 


sionate prophetic faith resist the grim 
conclusion of Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents. 

As a result, fascinating points of 
contact emerge. Freud's "expansive” 
interpretation of the Oedipus complex 
as containing the seeds of so many later 
attitudes is seen in relation to the 
nature of Blake's language which so 
characteristically moves from the emo- 
tional and psychological to the relt- 

f ious, social, nndi political. We find 
oth- Blake and Freud struggling with 
tho problem of bisexuality and its 
.momentous development into “mascu- 
linity" and “feminity". We also see 
striking contrasts: Blake's preoccupa- 
tion with the ambiguities of identity 
within Oedipal situations (the child in 
the father, the mother in the daugh- 
ter), his fear of sublimation, and nis 
exploration of non-genital sexuality, 
and the “erotization of the. entire 
personality" (Marcuse) as a genuine 
alternative to the normal erotic "war of 
death". 

This book is also important in that, 
as a feminist work, it takes a positive 
attitude to the very negative views of 
women in both Freua und Blake. 
Following Juliet Mitchell’s 
Psychoanalysis and Feminism, she sees 
both Freud's and Blake's work on 


criticism: there Is no mention here of 
the Lacanian re-reading of Freud. 

Leopold Damrosch, Jr’s Symbol and 
Truth In Blake’s Myth is a major review 
of all the most difficult areas in Blake's 
work. It deals with the problems of 
perception and vision, the nature of the 
"self”, the problem of dualism and 
monism, the conception of God and 
Jehovah and Jesus, the character of 
Los’s creativity, and the problems 
surrounding the nature and signifi- 
cance of art. The book is densely 
writteq, and packed with allusions ito 
philosophy, religious thought, and 
contemporary aesthetic theory. 

At times the presentation is preten- 
tious - this is not a book for the 
beginner in the Blake .universe - but 
because of Professor Damrosch’s 
knowledge of Blake and range of 
reference, and because his approach is 
so Questioning, it is often highly ilhimi- 
n sting, The Blake that emerees hem 


both Freud's, and Blake's work on 
women and sex as, in part, a profound- 
ly critical study of the patriarchal 
societies in which these writers found 
themselves. The one serious limitation 
of this book, however, is that it does 
not deal with the most recent develop- 
ments in Freudian theory and literary 
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Dating, The Blake that emerges here is 
a thinker wrestling with the fun- 
damental problems in western philoso- 
phy, religion, and aesthetics, and 
trying creatively to mould into one 
myth the irreconcilable contradictions 
of his own perceptions and beliefs. 

The book emphasizes Blake’s debt 
to empiricism, idealism, neo- 
platonjsm, and gnosticism, but at the 
same time underlines the uniqueness pf 
.his vision. A powerful chapter on the 
, “problem of dualism" discusses 
Blake's *;trouJ>led monism", the deep 
ambiguities in his attitudes to sex, and 
. foe vigorous paradoxes in his concep- 
tions pf Beulah and Eden, A chapter 
on “God and man" explores on the one. 
hand the complex iconography of the 


divine In St Paul . Bocltme , and 
ism which Blake uses in Ws 
conceptions of Jehovah and Elo®;. 
nnd on the other Blake's highly an* 
guous use of the imaged ol 
incarnation, crucifixion, and result 
tion in his portrayal of Jesus. .. 

The book is challenging finally* 
that it presents a Blake who > in tcnn*» 
his own theories of art and his ow 
artistic achievements, resists botn jjj 
terms of traditional criticism and 
newer, manoeuvres of * ,ruc |[ u ,-: 
and post-structuralism. In the tw. 
chapter Professor Damrosch asse* 
what' is implicit throughout: . 
Blake’s poems do not possess jot® 
in the accepted sense or the 
his conception of, and use of, 1 
symbol is at variance with the 
fulfilling” nature, of the 
Romantic theory and poetry; ' 
conception of. language 
Saussure’s assumption that 
individual the system of 
wholly determined and inviolably ■ 
Blake’s monistic "dream of 
truth", however troubled,. i* 
patible with modern theonts no 
constructive licence"; ? nd . ^Liec- 
literary criticism rooted in the su i 


merary cnucism rootcu w 

tivism of phenomenology can 
tice to the strength of Blake tva#** 
ly changing vision. . 

Not all these ideas are h*jW I 
out in this book, but it is signm*®^ 
they can be formulated and imp* 
that they should be debated. 

Frank^ 

Frank Stack is lecturer In English ,llf 
University of Southampton- 
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Selected 

Braudel 

On History 
by Fernand Braudel 
translated by Sarah Matthews 
Weldenfeld & Nicolson, £10.95 
ISBN 0 297 77880 3 

Despite his world fame as a his- 
torian, Fernand Braudel still needs 
an introduction to the English- 
speaking world. It is true that he has 
been taken much more seriously > 
since the publication in English, in 
1972-1973, of his massive work on 
the Mediterranean in the age of 
Philip II; .but some, at least, of the 
criticisms levelled against it suggest I 
that the critics do not nfways 
appreciate what he wus trying to do. 
The publication ot his still more mas- 
sive, three-volume work «»n "material 
civilization”, economic life and 
capitalism (two thirds id which still 
awaits translation), lias not made tiis 
ideas much more accessible to any- 
one who found them puzzling before. 

It would thus be extremely useful 
to have n brief, introductory, sym- 
pathetically criticul study or Braudel 
nnd of his place in the history of 
historical writing— nnd in the history 
of contemporary thought. Until such 
n study is written, this volume of col- 
lected essays will remain a useful 
approach to Braudel. It consists of a 
translation of his Ecrits xur Vhistnirc, 
a collection of essays first published 
in 1969. Braudel is a book man 
rather that on essay man, but it iniisi 
be added that this selection from his 
articles is not the best that could 
have been made. Too much of the 
volume is composed ol book reviews, 
discussions of (he work of Otto 
Brunner on social history, for exam- 
ple. or Maxim ilien Sorrc on historical 
geography, or Marvin Harris on a 
small town in Brazil. Brunner and 
Sorrc are important figures, and their 
work ought no doubt to have been 
translated into English when it first 
appeared, but the opportunity was 
missed and as a result a translation 
of what Braudel wrote about them in 
the 1940s and 1950s is of somewhat 
limited interest today. As for Harris, 
he is rather better known today as 
the author of Cows, Pixs, Wars and 
Witches — it would have been interest- 
ing to have had Braudel's comments 
on that. It might have been more 
useful to have replaced these rather 
dated reviews by Braudel’s article on 
sixteenth-century Venice, or his short 
study of the Mediterranean in the 
seventeenth century — both pieces 
being valuable but somewhat inac- 
cessible — and also to have included 
in the volume the fascinating reflec- 
tions on his own work which Braudel 
contributed to two American jour- 
nals in the 1970s. 

However, this volume does include 
some Important essays, three in par- 
ticular, all of them dating from the 
late 1950s. "History and the Social 
Sciences: the Longue Darke” has 
been translated into English twice 
before, but remains useful as the 
most important programmatic state- 
ment Braudel has published, .explain- 
ing why he 'rejected the history - of 
events ( liistoire ivinementlelle,' as he 
calls it), and what he has pul in its 
place. A second major piece is his 
•■History and Sociology", expounding 
his view of these two disciplines as 
complementary because both arc 
"global”, embracing all fields of 
human activity. “The History of 
Civilizations" is the third important 
essay, expounding his views on the 
cultural history practised by Burck- 
hardt, Toynbee and others, and 
including some penetrating observa- 
tions on cultural borrowings and, 
equally important, refusals to bor- 
row. 

To read these three essays is a 
stimulating experience in itself. They 
also have their uses as a lifebelt for 
anyone afraid of drowning in 
Braudel's Mediterranean. 

Peter Burke 

Peter Burke is a fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 


The fall of virtuous Lancaster 


Henry VI 
by Bertram Wolffc 
Eyre Methuen, £19.95 
ISBN 0 413 32080 4 

The Victorinns wrote mawkishly 
about English medieval kings, such 
as Henry V, whom they saw as 
uniting the nation to cut a figure in 
the world; by contrast twenticlli- 
ccntury historians have appreciated 
.those they have seen as dextrous 
manipulators of centralizing 
bureaucracy, such as the creditably 
numerate Henry VII. On both 
counts Henry VI- failed to attract 
biographers. Today historically- 
minded Englishmen have a dismal 
new phenomenon to identify in 
their nation's past: the period of 
national decline. 

The period of Henry Vi's ndull 
rule (1437-61) witnessed spectacular 
decline — the dissolution of English 
“empire" in France and a post- 
imperial spin into domestic strife. 
After Henry's death in 1471, 
Englishmen softened pain till 

memories by recalling him as a 
model of piety: like that earlier use- 
less, butchered king, Edward II, 
Henry enjoyed n successful post- 
humous career ns a miracle-worker. 
This transformation. Dr Wolffc 
argues in his scholarly and thorough 
biography of Henry, has obscured 


the historic ruler, undistinguished 
even for piety or the enlightened 
promotion of education. 

Wolffe is primarily concerned to 
weigh Henry’s responsibility for 
disasters— a tricky tusk , since 
sophisticated cun temporaries, expect 
under extreme provocation, inclined 
to discretion about defects in some- 
thing as awesome as the royal will. 
They concentrated on long- te rm 
causes of decline. Foreigners saw 
the root of Henry's troubles in an 
eruption of the historically notori- 
ous malevolence in the national 
character of his^ English subjects; 
such an explanation had an appeal 
for that resolute francophile Henry 
Tudor. Englishmen came to favour 
the originally partisan explanation 
that the Lancastrian usurpation of 
1399 cankered the polity. Following 
the laic K. H. McFurlane, most 
medievalists liuvc largely blamed 
I lenrv's inability. Wolffc's accusa- 
tion is sharper: Henry is not lo lie 
allowed (he alibi of cowering 
behind his study door, bill, like u 
delinquent Stuart before the magis- 
terial Macaulay, is hauled out for 
judgment as a positive, even some- 
what sinister menace. 

Wolffc's Henry (at least up to bis 
1453 breakdown) is a vigorous, at 
limes vindictive man of business, 
insistent on und sometimes probably 
the author ol often vacillating, con- 


tradictory and disastrous policies. 
The theme is strikingly developed 
in an admirable analysis of the 
steps to the full of Lancastrian 
France: Wolffe is surely right in 
insisting on its centrality to the 
decline of Henry's authority in Eng- 
land. though less convincing in 
deflating the importance of purely 
domestic causes of this. Despite his 
confident tone, much remains obs- 
cure about Henry — not surprisingly, 
considering the patchy sources. It 
remains doubtful why Henry Vs 
Milt, so carefully nurtured in' royal 
duties, for so long neglected fun- 
damental nnes of defending and 
providing justice in person tor his 
subjects — und, apparently, of beget- 
ting an heir. And why magnates, 
whose predecessors had habitually re- 
monstrated with incompetent kings, 
were so slow to criticize him. 

The question of how far Henry 
wus a puppet is difficult to resolve. 
Wolffe is perhaps loo ready lo lake 
administrative and dinlmnutic evi- 
dence ol Henry's early activity ns 
signifying his real authorship of pol- 
icy moves, nml the Inter absence- of 
such evidence as signifying his pas- 
sivity. In 14t»0 a councillor thought 
it worthwhile lor the king to 
receive a treatise re fleeting on cur- 
rent military problems — not long 
after the latter had been studying 
relevant tactical doctrine during a 


campaign. To illuminate late Lan- 
castrian policy-making further we 
need a full-scale study of council- 
lors and courtiers, und their princi- 
pal connexions. In that cranky 
engine nf the emerging early mod- 
ern state, the royal household , their 
factious pressures might constrict 
and dictate to even the mosl mas- 
terful royal wills: Dr Ives has sug- 
gested that Henry VIII was ai times 
“the creature of faction ... the man 
to be manipulated". 

As to Henry Vi's personality, 
more light might be shed by putting 
the comparatively little we know 
about aspects of his piety — such as 
his extraordinarily ostentatious foun- 
dations. his extreme fear ol witch- 
craft and his notorious 
stud ions i less — more firmly into the 
context of trends in secular devo- 
tion. Moreover, on Ids recovery 
from a breakdown, two lords “wept 
for joy” when coming from the 
presence. Could it be (hut he wus 
capable nf amusing great personal 
n flection --though not in his biog- 
rapher? And that such an ability 
might provide one clue to under- 
stand mg both 1 lie historic and the 
mythical Henry? 

Antho n y Goodman 

Anrlumy Goodman is senior /»r turer 
in history at the University uf Edin- 
burgh. 


Power struggles in a declining dynasty 


I5K7, a Year nf nu Significance: the 
Ming dynasty In decline 
by Knv lluang 

Yale University Press, £12.60 
ISBN 0 300 02518 1 

This title is gimmicky and misleading. 
The hook is not n one-year slice of 
history but an account of the political, 
philosophical, nnd economic weaknes- 
ses of the Ming state, as reflected in ihc 
frustrating lives of the Wan-li emperor 
(reigned 1572-1620) and five other 
prominent individuals during the last 
decades of the sixteenth century. 

The Wan-li emperor has been 
scorned by orthodox historians for 

K on strike against his own 
ucracy. spuming his chief minis- 
ter, and giving free rein to the machi- 
nations of palace eunuchs. The main 
reason for his sulking was that his 
ministers would not agree to the eldest 
son of his favourite concubine being 
installed as his heir. But Professor 
Huang lakes the emperor to be an 
intelliaent young man who sees his own 
individuality crushed under the weight 


of his ritual responsibilities and sinks 
into cynicism when lie observes I hat. in 
tlie world outside the palace, the re.ilitv 
never measures tip lo the pretence ot 
conformity w-nh (.onfucian ethics. 

One who did try lo uphold (,'onfu- 
ciiin values wa> the eccentric offiu:il 
llai Jut. Ik- submitted a memorial 
roundly condemning the Chia-ching 
emperor (reigned I.v2l-b7) for being 
useless hs father, husband, and ruler. 
He had taken the precaution of buy ing 
a coffin and saying goodbye to' his 
family beforehand, but the* emperor 
was so tlummoxcd by this unpre- 
cedented rashness (hat Hai Jui was 
spared the death penally, whereupon 
he burst into tears. Thereafter reputed 
to be the most virtuous of burcaucni ts. 
he was assigned a tough provincial 
governorship, but his attempts to act 
the model official foundered on the 
rocks of local self-interest and he was 
forced out of office within a year. 

1587 was certainly a year of no 
significance for the strong-willed 
Grand Secretary Chang Chfl-cheng, 
since by then he had been dead five 
rears. He had been in power during the 
Wan-li emperor's childhood, when he 


t oolisli I y tried to impose efficiency mid 
iiiiiliinuiiy upon a country whose 
:nlm mist in tiun then re lie ally tie pended 
on ihc individual moral leadership of 
the 2II.IUHI degree- holders who ran the 
buresi tie r.icv what mattered far more 
than all hi - wi-ll-nicumui! proposals (nr 
reform was the tact that he had 


departed from couvciilioii hv failing u» 
retire for the mourning period nf 27 
ntnnlhs on the dentil ofltis father. This 


was a grave offence since the cosmic 
order und the well-being uf (he empire 
alike depended on the court fund ton- 
ing in harmony with the teaching of the 
ancient .sages.' 

The other three of Professor 
H lung's heroes had similarly depres- 
sing fates. Chung's successor Shen 
Shih-hsing could never live down the 
disgrace of having been his protlgl. 
Ch i Chi-kuang, the most brilliant gen- 
eral ot the dynasty, died in poverty and 
disgrace. The individualist philosopher 
l.i Chili hud his hooks proscribed and 
slit his own throat in pnsnn. 

Although his main theme is the 
tragedy of these six. Professor Huang is 
on terms ot close familiarity with the 
public life uf the lute Ming period. Hv 


might use lulls have made more con- 
cessions to ihc reader who is less 
involved in tins world. Inn in general 
this is .in excellent contribution tooiir 
midcTsHiiiiling id flu- laic Ming period. 
s\ hu ll benefits greatly both I refm recent 
.nival ices m ilk- siiuls of Ming intellec- 
tual life and from die utitliur's own 
researches in economic hi sioiy. One uf 
Professor Huang's merits is" that he 
sloes not neglect cu ile scribe the physi- 
cal setting in which events look place 
and to intersperse his more ubslrnct 
discussions cm the interplay of charac- 
ter nnd political institutions with vivid 
descriptions of court life. The reader 
interested in modern Chinn will recog- 
nize familiar themes in the perils nf 
individualism, i he techniques of denig- 
ration. nnd the imperative need fur 
conformity. And the tourist who pays 
the routine visit to tile Wan-li 
emperor's tomb on his way hack I runt 
the Great Wall will now he able to get a 
clearer idea of the man and his nge. 

Raymond Dawson 

Raymond Dim-son is a fellow of 
Watlham College, Oxford. 


Contributing to the rise of Moscow 


Byzantium and the Rise of Russia: a 
study of Byzantlno-Russlan relations In 
the fourteenth century 
by John Meyendorff 
Cambridge University Press, £30.00 
iSBN 0S2I 23(83,a - ~ ; , t y • ,, 

Out id a mass of heterogeneous source 
material sputtered across Old Russian 
chronicles and Saints' Lives, the docu- 
ments of Byzuntinc patriarchs, Fran- 
ciscan generals and Avignon popes, 
and works relating to Lithuania, 
Poland und the Mongols' Golden 
Horde, Professor Meyendorff has 
carved a subtle and coherent interpre- 
tation of Russia's rolutions with Byzan- 
tium in the fourteenth century. 

The core of the book is the role of the 
Bv7nntine Orthodox Church in the rise 
of Russia or. more precisely, or Mos- 
cow. Meyendorff glances back in the 
introduction of Christiunity from 
Byzantium in the tenth century and 
recounts the creation in Russia of a 
mciropoliianaie under the authority of 
the Constantinopolitan Patriarch. He 
emphnsizes the authority of the 
Byzantine Patriarchate over the Rus- 
sian Church, which was the only struc- 
ture holding together the various Rus- 
sian principalities. This authority sur- 
vived the Mongols’ sack of Kiev and 


ferocious subjugation- of the Russian 
princes. Meyendorff contends that the 
Byzantine authorities regarded Russia 
consistently as a single “nation”, eccle- 
siastically united under a single head. 

In the fourteenth century various 
potentates laid claim to the territories 
of Kievan Russia. Some, such as the 
princes of Tver and Moscow, were both 
descendants of Kievan princes uml 
tributaries of the Mongol khan. 
Others, such as the virile, semi -paean 
rulers of Lithuania, were neither. The 
one institution which could give legiti- 
macy nnd, indeed, definition to these 
umpiring successor-sin tes was the 
Church. So they vied to become the 
residence of the 'metropolitan "of Kiev 
and all Russia" (h now somewhat fnn- 
tuslic title). Or they sought lo carve out 
fresh niciropolitanuies coterminous 
with their lands. Either course meant 
diplomatic dealings with lly/aiitiiini, 
whose Emperor and Patriarch shared 
responsibility for the Russian met- 
ropolitanate und tor the creation of any 
new ones. 

Meyendorff discusses the fitful, 
short-lived metropolitanates of 
Galicia and Lithuania which Byzun- 
uum did sanction, and poses Ihc ques- 
tion why Byzantium generally 
favoured a single metropolitanate, 
based at Moscow in the far north-east. 
It is inevitably verv difficult to estimate 


how far Byzantium was actually taking 
the initiative in choosing upstart Mos- 
cow as a fit place for its metropolitan lo 
reside in. and how far it simply 
responded to the fuel of Moscow’s 
pre-eminence. 

One might also question how faf 
Byzantium's insistence on Russian 
Church unity wus inspired by a positive 
sense of Russia as a "nation’ 1 , or by 
pasiorul considerations, f-nt, ns 
Meyendorff himself recognizes, the 
Orthodox of Galicia might well be 
"under administered" by a metropoli- 
tan who lived in distant Moscow. 
Perhaps llyzaniimn clung, when it 
could, to a single metropolitan ale "of 
all Russin" from sheer mini iuisiru live 
conservatism? Neve rt lie less. Meyen- 
dorlfdoes marshal u host of doiriunenis 
demo nst rating the interest in Russiu 
shown by Byzantine churchmen, and 
by statesmen such us Emperor John VI 
C nntueuzeiic. This will emne us a sur- 
prise In those who dismiss Byzantium 
as an entirely introspective culture. 
Moreover, be demonstrates c«mclu- 
mvcIv that Byzantium did significantly 
help the emergence of Moscow. 

Jonatliun Shepard 

Jonathan Shepard is a fellow ofSelwyn 
College. Cambridge, 
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Woodland patchwork 


Overshoot: the ecological basis or 
revolutionary change 
by William R. Cotton, Jr 
University or Illinois Press, £9.90 
ISBN 0 252 00818 9 

The Human Condition: an ecological 
and historical view 
by William H. McNeill 
Princeton University Press, £4.75 
ISBN 0691 053170 

These two bunks have a similar theme. 
The one plays it, so to speak, on a sax- 
ophone, the other on a violin. The one. 
written by a sociologist, is racy, anec- 
dotal. repetitious, but mercifully bee 
from jargon. The other, written by n 
historian, is elegant, terse (it is only 75 
pages long), anti tightly packed with 
ideas. Both hooks reflect on the famil- 
iar climacteric of industrial society, a 
society sustaining itself by importing its 
energy from the past and stealing its 
other non-renewable resources from 
the future. 

Why add to what must by now he a 
kilometre of bookshelves loaded with 
this Iheine? Well (for that matter), why 
tin clergymen go on picuching about 
sin? Because the climacteric, like sin. is 
still with us nnd we do not know how to 
deal with it; and, in very different ways, 
each of these hooks throws u little more 
light oil llii? nature of the climacteric. 

The message of Overshoot is that 
America has not yet learnt the lesson 
taught by OPEC and the Yom Kipnur 
War in 1973; nor will she learn unless 
Americans change their framework of 
assumptions (yes, (Culm with his para- 
digms is drawn into the argument). The 
new paradigm will have to be ecologi- 
cal, by which Cation means simply the 
inclusion of human beings in the seam- 
less wel' of nature, and n total rejection 
of «he assumption that human beings 
have extricated tiicinsc Ives from this 
web. Nothing new m this, of course 
(except the use of the word “ecologi- 
cal" like an incantation); Darwin wrote 


The Human 
Impact 

Man’s Role in 

Environmental 

Change 

ANDREW GCKJDIE 


The Human Impact is concerned 
with the ways In which man has 
changed and Is changing tha face 
of the earth, and with the human 
component in natural processes and 
systems. It has bean written in the 
first place for university students of 
geography and environmental 
science. 

The book opens with a 
consideration of the development of 
ideas about man-environment 
interaction, in particular those 
relating to population Increase and 
technological change- it discusses 
the human impact on vegetation, 
animals, the soil;- water and water 
resources, landforms, and climate . 
and Iho atmosphere, and, during 
the book. Dr Goudie analyses tha 
Clauses and consequences of 
environmental change. Ha shows 
how those processes and . 
phenomena may interrelate and 
now tlw complex of relationships 
changes with lime. 

The book concludes with □ 
discussion of the difficulties of. 
isolating the causes of change, and 
of determining how far these may 
be natural or man-made, and 
examines how far the reveraability 
dr modification of environmental 
processes may be feasible. 

320 pages, texMlgurta, 
photographs, maps 
hfUdback £1$,Q0 (0631 It 121 2\ 
paperback £6.60 (0 631 12QQ9 31 


Etosli Blackwell Publisher 


abimt it; so did Shakespeare, when 
Humid said: “We fat nil creatures else 
to fat us, end wc fat ourselves for mag- 
guts." 

Cation does, however, have interest- 
ing, if ominous, things to say about the 
prospect that industrial man will shift 
from (he old framework of assumptions 
to a new framework; for this would 
imply a willingness to accept severe 
austerities he fore they become inevit- 
able, and an acknowledge ment that 
despite all our exuberant encourage- 
ment to under-developed nations, that 
they would one day be as comfortably 
off ns we are, the deal is now off: most 
of them will never be as well off as wc- 
are. 

Just ns yeast in the wine vat, if left too 
long, destroys its habitat beyond repair, 
so (CaUon says) the industrial West has 


already passed a point of no return. 
The problem before industrial society 
is no longer how to avoid the climacter- 


ic: it is how to survive it. Defeatism? Or explaining on the way how 
realism? It is for the render to decide, these two kinds of paras 
In any event, as Catron (and other shaped history. Epidemics 
writers: Hcilbroner, Hirsciv, Ophuls) he suggests, were it const 
remind us, the pressure to reject the concentrations of people in 
old paradigm for a new one is likely to around irrigation areas, jus 
come not through material shortages to crops (and often famine 
but through social unrest, anarchy, were a consequence of me 
revolution. When people arc starving- People and plants whii 
perhaps before that, when people are, epidemics become intmun 
m great masses, unemployed -they are process of selection, but the 
driven to disregard the niceties of the site may persist in such pop! 
rule of law. state of benign symbiosis 

Cation's analogies between ecologi- endemic only to break out i 
cal concepts and the human situation tact is made with a fresh poj 
are not always convincing (you cannot, analogy, the urban dwellc 
fur instance, apply Clements's concepts upon the farmer for foot 
of plant succession to human com- expedient in the course of s 
mtmitics). But he hus got the enurnge tn tion to reach some cquilibri 
remind us that industrial man hus no "host"; and so plunder or i 
more promise of tenure ns a flourishing taxes became replaced by 
sub-species than pterodoetyls had. His trude. Even kings wouli 
recommendation istocxpeelthe worst: equipment and provision tl 
‘the less Itoneful we assume human rather than seize it, for tin 
prospects to be, die more likely we are effects of seizure were thi 
to act in ways whut will minimize the chants disappeared elscwh 
hardships ahead for our species." Ten Macroparasitism has - s 
years ago. in n brilliant essay on story goes - become endi 
environmental policy, Lynton Caldwell days, except when the 
put the ense with more eloquence than breaks down and there is 
Cation commands; but there has been unrest. His conclusion is a 
little response to his words. What is the Catton's conclusion in Ove 
point fhe wrote) of mitigating disaster long as these clrcumstan 
if it is coming anyway? And his answer stability will remain unai 
was that "the essence of human dignity, human affairs, however r 
for the individual and for society alike, and managers may desire 
is to live so that if disaster comes, its does send his reader away 
advent will have been undeserved." twig of hope, not with a rdi 
William McNeill’s book, The Human tion. He has "a lively faith i 
Condition, contains one of those of words to alter the way hi 
felicitous generalizations which only a think and act." I share hi 
master of the discipline can make, whose words will people I 
“Although", he says, “it is absurd to dis- gj 

til the human adventure on earth into 

the narrow space of two lectures, I Eric Ashby is Chancellor 
propose to do just that." He employs University Belfast, and c 
another ecological analogy: parasitism. Clare College, Cambridge. 


Man is beset by two kinds of parasites - — . . ... .. - ~ wood. Ami information on the h*. • 

which, between them, determine his Ancient Woodland, its hlsturj, an j a g e „f |j m |, cr , a j ccn f 0r 

destiny. There are microparasites, eaus- lion and uses In Knglund construction cun be founding 1 

ing disease und death in man, his hy Oliver Rnekluiiii woodwork of tho.se ancient buildlnis 

domestic animals, and his crops. There Kdward Arnold, £50.00 that still stand. ™ 

are macroparasitcs, a label for the ISBN 0 7131 271 3 6 Vegetation surveys also plav thdr 

kings, barons, dictators, agents of gnv- — I i part in Bus interdisciplinary study A 

ernments, who exploit man by compel- Some 5. la in years ago the landscape number of trees and woodland herb* 
ling him to pay taxes and rents, or con- °1 Britain was dollied m climax for- art - good indicators of imcieni wood, 
script him to work for them, or simply csr. This green cloak was no seem less |.„ u j as diey seem to be virtu* 
confiscate his belongings, Man's long fabric of oak woodland as was once mK ||q c lu colonize secondary wood- 
history has been - and still is - a voyage supposed but a patchwork ut hind, even when this was established 
between the Scylia of microparasitism : linicwoods in lowland England, oak, hundreds of yeats ago. Plant indt 
and the Charybdis of macroparasitism. hazel und occasionally ash in the cn tors ol ancient woodland are some- 
Through medicine and hygiene the north, pinewoods in the ceiwr high- t j mC s found in hedgebanks which 
ravages by microparasites can be lands of Scotland and hi rcli woods in onCtf bordered or were part of woods 
checked, but never fully suppressed, the north of Scotland and on nioun- which are now destroyed. 

Through political institutions and law Inins in ine lake district and Wales. js| n pj ew - of ancient woodland fo 
the exploitation by macroparasites can Even this [•■atcliwork variety ignores unU)l ,died hv manage ment; indeed 
be checked, but likewise, not fully the local influences of soil, climate , hu remaining ancient woodlands owe 
suppressed. and other .calogicul factors which lhcir SUiV ival to their past economic 

McNeill wafts the reader magically produced .urther variety within each importance. It is elenr from Olivet 
front the age of hunter-gatherers to the regions Britain. Buck ham's marvellous account tha 

age of trans-nntional corporations, Oliver Rnckliam's fascinating nnd the ancient woodlands of England ait 
explaining on the way how changes in seholarly book is an account of the an historical as well as Biological 
these two kinds of parasitism have history and vegetation of those heritage which has been passed own 
shaped history. Epidemics of disease, remnants of ancient woodland which to us through the hands of genera- 
he suggests, were t\ consequence of survive from the wild wood of 5,000 lions of woodmanship. The continued 
concentrations of people into towns or years ngo. Rackham has pioneered existence of these remnants of tin 
around irrigation areas, just as ravages the subject of woodland history based wildwond depends upon their intern 
to crops (and often famine to follow) upon an impressive variety of gent and informed management 
were a consequence of monocultures, methods. Historical documents, from More ancient woodland has been In 
P eople and plnnts which survive the Domesday Book which gives u by grubbing out and coniferizatioa in 
epidemics become immune bv some country-wide impression of the extent the pas! 3U yeurs than ut any timr 
process of selection, but the nucropava- of woodland being exploited in Eng- since the Norman conquest. TVs 
site may persist in such populations in a land in 1086, to thirtccntli-century book provides a valuable argument 
state of benign symbiosis, becoming records for individual woods, estate for keeping and managing corred) 
endemic only to breakout again if con- maps, legal and crown documents; ail what we have left, 
tact is made with a fresh population. By are used in the process of historical i ftn(1 ,i, nn Cilvm-lnim 

analogy, the urban dweller, parasitic reconstruction. Field surveys reveal juiiauiun jiiyciiuwm 

upon the farmer for food, found it earthworks and surface features which Jonathan Silvertown is lecturer ii 
expedient in the course of social evoiu- may give clues to the history of a biology m die Open University. 

tion to reach some equilibrium with his ■■■ " " ■ - ' -- - — - 

"host”; and so plunder or extortion of .m.Hn p .r. . r.y. . ■■ i . ■ ■■■■■■■■ ■■ » ■ ■ ■ ... ■ ■■ yj 

taxes became replaced by barter and ' • VB 

trade. Even kings would buy the rl 

equipment and provision they needed. -• -TM 

rather than seize it, for the long-term 'u .B 

effects of seizure were that the mer- . , - I 

chants disappeared elsewhere. . .■ .1 

Macroparasitism has - so McNeill’s ] 

story goes - become endemic nuwa- 1 i 1 

except when the equilibrium 

breaks down and there war or : T 

unrest. His conclusion is as sombre as w J 

Catton's conclusion in Overshoot: “As ;.'!•• V . - ■ ' . * 

long as these circumstances persist. 

stability will remain unattainable in A - .-vF '■ 

human affairs, however much rulers ; 

and managers may desire it." But he ■ V 

does send his reader away with a little W 

twig of hope, not with a rod of resigna- i ■ 

tion. He has “a lively faith in the power 
the human Beings 
his but 

Eric Ashby 

Lhdverslty,' Belhs^and^a °£ef!ow of , Cn P ,a J n Loreutz Bruiin (Managing Director or I he Dlncksod Wbnling Compel) 

Clare College, Cambridge. ^ * n n fr ° m . Ir JS h „J VhflleS nnd Whnling by Ja,nes 

published by Blackataff Press nt £8.95. 


wood. And information on the (vr 
and age of timber taken for builfi 
const nietion can be found in ihj 
woodwork of those ancient buildW 
that stili stand. 6 

Vegetation surveys also play their 
part in this interdisciplinary study, a 
number of trees and woodland herbs 
are good indicators of ancient wood- 
land as (hey seem to be virtually 
unable to colonize secondary wood- 
land, even when this was established 
hundreds of yeats ago. Plant indi- 
cators ol ancient woodland are some- 
times found in hedgebanks which 
once bordered or were part of woods 
which nre now destroyed. 

No piece of ancient woodland is 
untouched hy management; indeed, 
the remaining ancient woodlands owe 
their suivivul to their past economic 
importance. It is elenr from Olivet 
Rack ha m’s marvellous account tin 
the ancient woodlands of England an 
an historical as well as biological 
heritage which has been passed & 
to us through the hands of genera- 
tions of woodmanship. The continued 
existence of these remnants of tin 
wildwond depends upon their intern 
gent and informed management 
More ancient woodland has been In 
by grubbing out and coniferizatioa in 
the past 3U yeurs than ut any tint 
since the Norman conquest. Ibis 
book provides a valuable argument 
for keeping und managing correct)) 
what we hnve left. 

Jonathan Silvertown 

Jonathan Silvertown is lecturer ii 
biology m i/ie Open University. 
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A History of the Ordnance Survey 
edited by W-A. Seymour 
Dawson, £35.00 
ISDN 0 7129 0979 6 

The public has often .been. criticized 
for knowing so little about ihe work 
of the various official ngencics, and of 
taking their existence Tar too much 
for granted. Where these accusations 
nre jusllfled, the fault may lie with 
the Government and the agencies 
themselves. It Is, for example, incred- 
ible that neither the Ordnance Survey 
nor the Stationery Office was given, 
or look, responsibility for publishing 
this 'history'. Nowhere docs • the 
official symbol of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, or the letters HMSO, occur. The 
history has only appeared because of 
the initiative nnd dedication of an ad 
hoc grotip of Individual administrators 
and scholars. An nbsorbing book to 
read, it is certain to become a much- 
quoted reference work. 

There whs nothing, inevitable about 
the rise and development of the Ord- 
nance Survey. Although Its emerg- 
ence in the late eighteenth century 
represented a fusion or three existing 
trends, namely, advances in military 
surveying, civilian cartography, and 
more general scientific endeavour, the 
creation of a national ■■ num.-making 
body ;\vajj a huge step forward, the 


significance and practicality of which 
were by no means obvious to those 
politicians whose patronage was 
essential if the Survey was to survive 
and flourish. 

In this extremely well organized 
and written book,; the episodic history 
of the> Survey enlarges with striking 
clarity, f 'Periods of* expansion were 
closely followed by times of recession 
and acute uncertainty. The volume- 
ends with accounts of the traumas of 
the 1950s, reappraisals of the 1960s, 
and the fresh doubts and promise of 
further upheavals in the 1970s. 
Indeed, the major government review 
of 1978 is cited as the reason for the 
withdrawal of “official" support from 
Ihe publication of the history. One 
might have thought a period of re- 
view of political and economic 
priorities was just .the time when, an 
npprnisal; of past experience was most, 
valuable to the .decision-makers. It is 
saiulary to recall, for example, how. 
the Survey's staff was halved by the 
Geddes "axe'’ of 1922 in the 
interests of economies in public 
expenditure. Only .a few years later, 
the Minister responsible for the Sur- 
vey was forced to. admit 'that it had all 
been a terrible mistake. Geddes and 
.his political contemporaries had over- 
looked "the importance of good rhaps 
for almost every kind of social aptiv- 
lly". By then, however,- the damage 
was done; the j opportunities ol what 


proved to be the interwar years had 
been wasted. It was estimated that up 
to ten years were needed to recruit 
and train the surveyors needed to 
retrieve the pre-1922 situation. 

■Because of the crucial role of the 
Ordnance Survey, the wealth of fas-’ 
cin sting detail in the -volume, drawn 
from primary sources, represents a 
major contribution to the historio- 

f jrablw of surveying and cartography 
n Britain. Those sections on the pro- 
gress of the trigonometrical survey, 
geodetic levelling, and the application 
of air photography and automated 
techniques, arc particularly important 
in this respect. The history also brings 
out the importance of appointing the 
right man for the job, as exemplified 
by the personal achievements of Wil- 
liam Roy and a succession of 
Direciors-General. There have always 
been overseas commitments, initially 
in the Empire and, latterly, in the 
various theatres of military conflict in 
Europe, Africa and Asia. Perhaps the 
cruellest blow to the Survey was the 
loss of its headquarters in tne South- 
ampton blitz of 1940. Besides the 
immediate disruption, a remarkable 
archive of manuscript maps and 
papers was lost. 

The history provides a further im- 
portant dimension to our understand- 
ing. of how the dramatic changes in 
the British environment over the past 
two hundred years have been per- 


ceived nnd monitored. Although At . 
original purpose of the Surveys 
large-scale plans was primarily cow 
tral, there emerged the concept of tM 
"genera!" map, one which provided * 
base on which other informon 08 
could be plotted for a variety of p^ 
poses. The compilation of these base • 
maps, arid their smelldr-scale deriva- 
tives, impinged on so wide a range o< 
interests that such issues as the "bat- 
tle of the scales” and' the chronjf 
problem of keeping the maps up-jj 
date provide valuable insights into tn® i 
social and economic preoccupalld ns ® . 
the time. For some observers, W®. 
map-making activities of the Surv®/. . 
were on essential ' and . logical P*y ■■ 


requisite for tackling the many «J“j 
Ienges thrown up by changes irt 
use, particularly in the new indusirwu 
towns, residential suburbs, and conw, 
bations. For others, the detailed “Jj 
graphic inventory-making, cxecut 
by surveyors who had a right Ip , 
record and publish whatever they *7 | 

happening oil private property, ^ 1 “'. ; 
sented a further instance of 518 j 
intrusion. | 

John Sh^ 


John Sheail is a P rtn ?‘P al j f( cS 
officer at the Monks wood 
mental Station of the fnstiltiie oj 
restrlal Ecology . 
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Spatial views of development 


The Development Process: a spatial 
perspective 

by Akin L. Mabogunjc 
Hutchinson, £12.00 and £5.50 
ISBN 0 09 141 340 0 and 341 9 

The Development Gap: a spatial 

analysis of world poverty and 

inequality 

by J. P. Cole 

Wiley, £16.90 

ISBN 0 471 27796 7 

The notion that economic develop- 
ment occurs cither in a vacuum or at 
a point still pervades many attempts 
to analyse the socio-economic prob- 
lems of the Third World, more espe- 
cially those with a miicnt-ecoiiiuiik 
approach. 'Hie geographical elements 
have been regarded either as in- 
cnpabic ol generalization nr ol so lit- 
tle significance ns to have any major 
effect on Ihe Micio-ccninnnic forces 
involved. Yet even as early as 1826 a 
German economist. Von Thu'ncn, 
had demon si ruled theoretically the 
existence of a variety of locational 
responses to the operation of a single 
economic factor from 11 given centre. 
He also showed that not every loca- 
tion was suitable for the latest inno- 
vation, that technologies ut different 
levels of efficiency could each find 
a place to exist. 

These two studies are both by 
geographers nnd arc both concerned 
with tnc relationship of space to 
development. However, instead of 
taking the view that space operates 
to create and even preserve archaic 
technologies or inequalities, they 
seem concerned rather with reducing 
inequality through improving our 
understanding ot the structure of 
economic development and of the 
role of space in that structure. 

Professor Mabogunjc describes his 
book as examining in particular 
"how to use spatial forms, structures 
and organisations to concentrate the 
cneraies of the people in under- 
developed countries to engage in 
their own development”. His spatial 
view, despite an examination of 
many international aspects, is set 
essentially in the context of national 
development problems and focusci, 
for example, on the need for greater 
self-reliance or, in external relations, 
for improved links with other Third 
World countries. 

Professor Cole's spatial view takes 
the form of a technique of regional 
analysis which transcends national 
boundaries and which in examining 
the “ingredients of development" fo- 
cuses in particular on the accessibility 
ot natural resources and the effi- 


ciency of means of production in 
determining productivity and there- 
fore the level of consumption of 
goods nnd services. He is concerned 
with the uneven distribution of these 
"ingredients", and tries to demon- 
strate the need for substantinl trans- 
fers of wealth or people while admit- 
ting the virtual impossibility of so 
doing. Yet he argues it is better to 
do something than nothing and con- 
cludes that it is important to increase 
the transfer of aid and to improve 
the terms of trade in favour uf the 
exporters of primary products. His 
argument aims at reducing self- 
reliance and improving North-South 
contacts. 

The two hooks, though apparently 
dealing with the same topic, are very 
different in their character and 


objectives. Miibogunjc's book is in 
effect u synthesis of u wide range of 
publications, although surprisingly he 
omits reference to such works ns 


Brookfields Interdependent Develop- 
ment, Hirscli man's Strategy of Econo- 
mic Development or Upton's Why 
Poor People Stay Poor. He denis witli 
those aspects of development in which 
space plays a major role such as 
geographical space, the “collapse" of 
traditional rural structures, urbaniza- 
tion. the urban hierarchy and the 
“urban crisis", social organization and 
population growth, information flow, 
movement of goods and services, and 
external relations. 

The cover description claims n dis- 
tinctive interpretation for fa miliar 
themes. This claim seems rather 
strong, but certainty the conclusion 
that external relations "have to lie 
re-examined and re-defined within 
the framework of a commit ment to 
self-centred nnd self-reliant 
development” is somewhat unusual 
and is linked to support for Third 
World international economic collec- 
tives, regional free trade areas nr 
custom unions, oficring -flexibility 
and opportunities “critical for the 
arduous task of self-reliant develop- 
ment''. Although I sympathize 
strongly with the idea of greater 
self-reliance, the history of Third 
World free trade areas or similar 
international economic organizations 
does not offer much evidence of suc- 
cess in promoting either development 
or self-reliance. 

Moreover, this particular conclu- 
sion is not well supported by the 
text, which is mainly concerned with 
a general and wide-ranging critique 
of various aspects of development in 
which the emphasis is on the inade- 
quacy of the spatial structures of 
most Third World countries, the fail- 
ure of the economic models so far 
tried, the limited relevance of the 


science and technology of the 
developed countries and inadequate 
integration of national economies. 
Mabogunjc rightly expresses much 
greater concern with the evolution of 
bureaucracy and what he calls the 
“strategic elite" in developing coun- 
tries, than with the existence of n 
class elite and the need for a class 
struggle. 

Cole’s emphasis on natural 
resources in the study of develop- 
ment problems derive/ from an older 
geographical tradition and his hook 
puis much grenter emphasis on space 
and environment, while using a vari- 
ety of quantitative techniques 
developed for modern geographical 
analysis. Cole's view is in a sense 
much more one-sided, much more 
concerned with the particular aspects 
of development to which he can con- 
tribute. He has u mnjnr inlerest in 
conservution problems, in the con- 
tinued availability of resources, popu- 
lation increase and limits to growl Ii, 
Hw is less interested in the social aiui 
political aspects, which are important 
to Miiliogunjc. and more i mere sic tl 
in tie veil tpnient scenarios and prob- 
lems of ecology und technology, l ie 
makes 110 synthesis of a wide range 
of development literature, hut tries 
to use original data for his particular 
form of analysis. 

The result is an original treatment 
which can he criticised in places for 
over-sim pi ideal ion of the issues 
involved or even for uncritical use of 
a selected and limited range of 
criteria or of doubtful data. For 
example, the world food trade I 
analysis is treated in dollars Rnd no 
distinction is made between the diffe- 
rent kinds of food involved and their 
dollar values, nor is there a separate 
analysis of the trade in staple foods. So 
limited an analysis hardly lends itself to 
the conclusion that Asia and Africa arc 
"broadly •sclf-sulficienl' in food even if 
the amount available is inadequate”. 

There are problems too in the use 
of terms like "efficiency" as in "pro- 
ductive efficiency" with reference to 
crop yields, for if natural resources 
are so important and threatened with 
depletion it is arguable whether high 
crop yields are so efficient w hen pmd 
for by cheap mineral fertilisers and 
oil. However, the book does provide 
a remarkably comprehensive, casy- 
ta-read survey of resources, popula- 
tion and growth criteria. 


NEW FROM LONGMAN 

Tectonics and Landforms 

CD Ollier 

Geomorphology Texts senes 

Brings together for Iho first time In extended book length form knowledge 
and ideas about tectonics, and the nature and origins of iamlfoimsaf ell 
scales, from continents and oceans to deltas and other individual features. 
It shows how the plate tectonic hypothesis has provided a new perspective 
on the origin and evolution of landforms. 

304 pages Illustrated Cased £20.00 net Paper £9.95 net 

Geology of the Continental Margins 

G Bo i Hot 

Translated by Afwyn Scarth 

A clear and concise introduction (or Students to the structure and dynamics 
of the conlinen tat margins, it shows how th e theory of plate tectonics ha 9 
contributed to our understanding of the mechanics ol earth movements, 
continental drift, earthquakes, sea-floor spreading and iho complex 
workings of the earth's interior. 

160pagea lilu strsted Paper £4 .9 5 net 

Forthcoming: 

Biology of Freshwater Pollution 

C F Mason 

Provides a lucid synthesis of the current state of knowledge about 
freshwatar pollution for the student of biology and scientists and othora 
working in tha water industry. 

Publication: Novomhor 1981 

240 pages Illustrated Puper probably £6.95 not 

Biogeography 

A study of plants in the ccosphere 
Second edition 
Joy Tivy 

A revised edition of t fits highly a cclaimod introduction for students, which 
examines the relationships between Man and the 'biosphere* through tho 
concept of the ecosystem. 

Publication: January 1982 

416 pages Illustrated Paper probably £6.95 net 

Principles and Applications of Soil Geography 

Edited by E M Bridges and DA Davidson 

Provides students with a comprehonBive, up to dale and authoritative 

overview of modern soil geography. 

Publication: January 1982 

320 pages Illustrated Paper probably £6.95 not 

For further details write to: Roger Henwood. Longman Group Ud, Burnt 
Mill. Harlow, Essex CM20 2JE 


W. B. Morgan 


IV. B. Morgan it professor of geog- 
raphy at King's College London. 


Results of imaging sensors 


Remote Sensing In Geology 

by Barry S. Siegal and Alan R. Gillespie 

WUey, £24.15 

ISBN 0471 790524 

.“Remote sensing is the science of 
gathering information describing dis- 
tant objects or scenes - targets that 
could not be studied without .instru- 
ments” - thus begins the text of chapter 
one. The last p&rt of the statement is 
hardly justified in view of the fuel that 
remote sensing is used extensively as a 
rapid means of extrapolating informa- 
tion derived from field studies on the 
ground. Although the definition pro- 
vided could range from the activities of 
a radio-astronomer to a geophysicist 
using 8 magnetometer 3 kilometres 
deep in a South African gold mine, the 
authors have sensibly confined the 
subject matter in the book almost 


knowledge of the physical phenomena 
of the imaged material helps signifi- 
cantly in interpretations. 

The second section deals with image 
processing and enhancement and this 
will prove a surprise to the many 
geologists who are used to accepting 
standard photograph-type products 
from the sources concerned. . In most 
eases tfte. acceptance of the single 
wavelength linage of the large regions 
of the Earth covered by the satellite 
images usually means that a vast 
amount of data recorded by the sensor. 


entirely to the working and interpreta- 
tlon of the results of imaging sensors 
transported on aircraft and satellites,, 
the widely accepted meaning of “re- 1 
mote sensing”. 

Some two dozen specialists have 
contributed chapters in a structured 
700-page book that covers the field 
extensively in four sections, the first of 
which is on basic concepts. Although 
many geologists may be disconcerted 
by the mathematical approaches in 
some instances, this need not deter 
them from acquiring a qualitative con- 
ception of the practices involved. A 


which can be interpreted in terms of 
geological information, never reaches 
the geologist concerned. 

Section three deals with interpreta- 
tive techniques in about 100 pages. The 
first chaptcrdealswith air photography 
and is likely to leave the student u little 
frustrated in the absoncc of much 
information on how to dig basic geolo- 
gy out of a photograph. Other chapters 
in this section deal with imaging radar, 

. thermal infra-red scanning, ana micro* 
■wave rndiometry. 

Section four is entitled “Application 
of remote sensing techniques to geolo- 
gic problems”. The first five chapters 
could well have been included in the 
previous section , and are on vegetation 
in geology, lithologic mapping, 
structural eeoloev. aeomorplioioey 


section could be mainly classified as 
“applied geology”, with chapters on 
mineral exploration, water resources. 


environmental geoscience and extra- 
terrestial geology, surprising omissions 
in the sequence being petroleum geolo- 
gy and engineering geology, al- 
though the latter tends to dominate 
the chapter on air photography. 

The book is well produced with 
excellent colour illustrations , although 
in my copy the half-tone black nnd 
white illustrations lend to be very poor 
in comparison. Inevitably, in a text 
written by different specialist authors, 
the various aspects of the subject are 
not dealt with evenly. However, all 
geologists dealing with large areas 
would du well to read the book to find 
out what is potentially available from 
very high vantage points, and the 
extensive coverage wuulU appenr to 
make it more suitable for postgraduate 
work. The book should also be of 
interest to physicists, programmers, 
and others who arc involved in the 
hardware and software of remote sens- 
ing for geological purposes . The use of 
experts who arc not all icuchcrs may, 
however, have led to the impression 
that the completely uninformed begin- 
ner would do well to start with a 
publication on simple, practical photo- 
interpretation. | 

J. W. Norman 

J. IV. Nonnan is an independent con- 
sultant in remote sensing and until 
recently was 0/1 the staff of Imperial 
College, London. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The Inner City in 
Context Series 

These research reviews, commissioned by an SSRC Working Party, 
focus on various aspects of the problems of the inner city. 


No. 1 Understanding Urban 
Land Values: A Review 
by M. Edwards and D. Lovatt 
IS BN 0 86228 0191 Price: £1.60 
No. 2 Changes in the Resident 
Populations of Inner Areas 
by David Eversley and 
Lucy Bonnerjea 

ISBN 0 86226 0086 Pries: Cl .60 
No. 3Transport and the Inner 
City 

by A. E. Gillespie 

IS BN 086226 010 8 Price: Cl .60 

No. 4 Technological Change 

and tha Inner City 

by J. B. Goddard dnd 

A. T. Th wait os 

ISBN 086226 01 16 Price: £1.60 
No. 6 The Inner City Problem in 
Historical Context, 
by M. Hobbert 

IS BN 086226 012 4 Price: £1.50 
No. 8 Local Government Fiscal 
Problems: A Context for Innor 
Areas 

by S. Kennatt 

IS BN 086226 013 2 Price: £1.60 
No, 7 The Inner City In the 
Context of the Urban System 
by Stephen Kennatt 
IS BN 086226 0140 Price: £3 .00 
No. 8 Tho inner City in the 
United States 
by R. Kirwan 

ISBN 086228 0169 Price: LT .50 
No. 9 Rural Development and 
Its Relevance to tha inner City 
Debate 

by M. J. Moseley 

ISBN 086226016 7 Price: £1.50 


No. 10 Housing Market 
Processes and the Inner City 
by A. Murie and R. Forrest 
ISBN 086226 017 E Price: Cl. 80 
No. 11 Urban Governments and 
Economic Change 
by K. Young, C. Mason and 
E. Mills 

ISBN 0 86226 018 3 Price: £1.60 


Pollution 

Swedish Pollution Control 

Agencies 

by J. J. Richardson 

ISDN 086226 006 X Price; £2.00 

Pollution control in Sweden is 

highly intagrated, in this report, 

commissioned by SSRC, 

Dr Richardson argues that reform 
of tha UK administrative control 
oF pollution could bonBfit from 
drawing on Swedish experience. 

Order from: 

School of Government Publishing 
Company Ltd, Darby House. 
Blolchinyloy Road, Marstham, 
Redhlll, Surrey RH13DN. 
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The Resource 
Management Series 

Sarlea EtfllntK Richard Muni on £> 

JurfiTh Ilona 

A now serios o I iiooks hjborl on 
insojrch inio ifcie piacncoi piobloms cl 
environ menial loiotirca use 

Water Planning in Britain 

Dennis J Parker and Edmund C. 
Penning- flows'll I 

A iioneiranny ind schularly analysis of 
the planning of On loin i lour mam 
water lure lions water supply, olfluoni 
disposal, recieahon and omoniiy. luncl 
dramogo and Hood nlleviaiiun 

iIjiciiijcV til 00(i PjportiJ.il EJ 95 

The Countryside: 

Planning and Change 

Mark Blackaell nnd Andrew Qilg 
A umoly. balanced roviow ot lire 
plnrini|i|] and nidri.ij|Cirninl pnlioos at 
issue m the ctirrcni <M>ate over >hn 
Cnurilrymito Bill 
Junu 1 9BI 

Mjidbirt tn 00 P*|,flit>Kk £6 35 

Countryside Conservation 

Bryn Grnan 

A iiro-woc.il i vo study ill wlm li the 
ad«m>aty u( |Ms>svf twe lOflrtlnUftn is 
i| uufii ium mt imiiciit new muosnioa are 
ni'iiilml In tjrinaj iioriLrilliir.il 
■Invul&pnwnt in linn wilh > nnaorv.il ion 
■■■■I ms 
Inly I OKI 

Ill'll!. ill I I I ihl l'J|'i.rr|..iil> I II l>& 

Coal ill Britain 

■\» llnii iliin t-illvii'' 

Gerard M annum 

A c lineal eswnmatiijii of tho •tadjrod 
liovelupincrit and in veil merit strategy of 
the Njiiorij) Coal Boa id: Manners 
argues for radical changes io bring 
ii reduction louuls hi lino wilh a long- 
lurm energy policv. 

July I'JSi 

ll.irnb.ick f 900 P*|.eil'*ik M SO 


National Parks: 


Consor.-aiir.iri nr Cosrnaliii' 

Malcolm and Ann MacEwon 
The authors provider a coiiont 
auttianiaiive and radical challenge to 
aavcrnmani poTicias affecting tho 
management of die nut ion. it park 
systorn. which at pie sent work against x 
tho best Iniorasts of conservation 5 
Publication approx No v amber 1 981 u 
Prices to be anno n need. m 

ftree* »>a int-teu to chanj* mthaat n owes j 


Now Land for Old 

Stephen Lavender 
Foreword by l.nf/ftff/ 

H RH The Prince of Wales 

The Illustrated case-study of the 
environmental reclamation of the 
Lower Swansea Valley — an ares 
once described as 'the moat 
concentrated and uninterrupted 
area of industrial cfareliction In 
Britain' — telling how an entirely 
new landscape has been created 
from this industrial wasteland. 
The author describes the 
successful involvement of young 
peoplo in the continuing 
conservation of reclaimed areas, 
whito using those areas as on 
educational resource for both 
local and visiting study groups, ! 
drawing on his own experience 
as Conservntor pF the Valley. 
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Surge of malaria across Europe 

* . . .... ijv ^ t flnnrnatD.li .....4 I,! 


The Rise and Fall of Malaria In Europe: 
a h h l nrlcn -epidemic logical study 
by!,. J. Hriice-Chwall andj.de 
ZuIulIr 

Oxford University Press, £12.00 

ISBN 0198581688 

Most people think of malaria as a 
tropical disease, and broadly speaking, 
they are right, in that warm conditions 
Favour both ilie mosquito vectors and 
the parasite. Much of Europe is just 
within (he climatic range of the disease, 
hut there arc various other factors 
which determine whether it will thrive 
or not. Thus, there must be breeding 
places suitable for anophcline snecics 
prone to feed readily on man anu (here 
must be adequate concentrations of 
people tu maintain this strictly human 
disease. 



This book tells of a great wave of forms and also distinguishes the malig- 
severe malaria, which surged slowly nnnl tertian. The parasite responsible 
over Europe, lapping ns far north ns for the latter does not readily infect 


Finland mul Scotland. For centuries , it European anophe lines and there must 
caused areal suffering until its rcccs- have been a long selective process until 


caused great suffering until its rcccs- have bc-cn a long selective process until 
sinn during tlte past hundred yenrs. a tnuismiitablc strain emerged. Malar- 


Ague and Fever, by Thomas Rowlandson, from the book reviewed here. 

forms and also distinguishes the malig- By the mid-nineteenth century, the 
nant tertian. The parasite responsible regression of the tide of malaria had 
for the latter docs not readily infect begun, largely initiated by agricultural 
European anophe lines and there must improvements which happened to de- 
have been along selective process until crease transmission. Marshes were 
a trniismiitablc strain emerged. Malar- drained and, in coastal districts, sea 


liulh the extension and the rctrc.it ia then scents to have increased in .walls eliminated the brackish water 
seem tn have been due largely to extent and its serious effects at the time . which favoured breeding of several 

human activities, although the authors of the decline of the Roman Empire dangerous vectors. Numbers of cattle 

have had to rely extensively on infer- have tor some years raised the question and other livestock increased, thus 

cnee for the first phase. of cause and effect. Were the enervat- diverting the mosquitoes from man to 


cnee for the first plisi.se. of cause nnd effect. Were the enervnt- 

Tlic effects ol the last lee Age ended iug epidemics n factor in the overthrow 
about 8.UO0 bc nnd low temperature of classical civilization, or did the 
would not have subsequently excluded destruction of drainage systems by the 
mnlRri.i; but the sparse nomadic barbarians encourage the disease? 
populations and extensive forest would (Similar problems have been posed for 
have hindered it. With the develop- other vanished civilizations, tor exam- 
ment or agriculture in southern Europe pie, in Sri Lanka), 
about 7,000 bc, there would have Having sketched the early career of 
been possible larger aggregations of European malaria, the authors take 
people, deforestation, erosion nnd individual countries in succeeding 
alluviation, causing coastal marshes, chapters to describe subsequent 
Some of the more effective malarial events. In all cases there is a blank gap 


posed for 
or exam- 


and other livestock increased, thus 
diverting the mosquitoes from man to 
feed on the beasts. At the same time, 
housing improved and the mosquitoes 
preferred to hibernate in the cobweb- 
infested dark barns. Finally, quinine 
was beginning to be used more freely. 

The discovery of the therapeutic 

f iowers of this "Peruvian bark" dates 
rom the late seventeenth century, 
though for a long time its powers were 
suspect, until proper doses of un- 
adulterated material were available. 
This was the first positive medical 


G rassi and his co-workers. Next, It I 
important to identify the nctual species 
responsible, which in Europe I 
complicated by the fact that several • 
dangerous anil relatively harmless six- 
ties are identical in appearance. 

In the early twentieth century, cob- ; 
scions efforts were made to control 
vector breeding places; nnd from the 
1920s. new drugs were sought to 
control the parasite, one of the earliest 
effective ones being atebrin, de- 
veloped in Germany in 1932. The final 
step was the discovery of the powerful, 
safe insecticide DDT, which sealed the 
fate of indigenous malaria in Europe. 
Thus, many of the measures to curb the 
danger of malaria came from Euro- 
pean doctors and scientists (not forget- 
ting the contributions of American! 
like Paul Russell and the Rockefeller 
Foundation). Muny of these measures 
have benefited tropical countries, 
although the noble and beneficial 
WHO-sponsored eradication scheme 
has not proved successful os yet. Evta 
in Europe, there must still be violence, , 
since the influx of tropical immigrant, 
and increased travelling facilities hail j 
resulted in a serious increase in im- 
ported maluria. 

The authors of this book are bod 
mtslariologisis of international repot* 
tion. Bruce-Chwatt came from Polanl 
to join the Free Polish Armv as i 
medical officer, later served as Mala- • 
iologist in Nigeria and with the WHO 
and finally became Professor of Tro- • 

E ical Medicine in the University d 
ondon. De Zulueta. a Spaiuari. • 
served with distinction with WHO, . 
becoming regional malaria officer fcw ; 
Europe. Since English is the mother 
tongue of neither, they are to be 
congratulated on their excellent, real- • 


aonw oi the more ctiecuve maianat events, in ail cases mere is a blank gap inis was tne nrst positive medical congratuiaieaonineirexceucm.ua>- 
vectors would have spread front North for the Dark Ages; and even in measure against malaria. However, able prose. The book follows the una 
Africa round the receptive marshy post-Renaissance times it is difficult to more could not be done in ignorance of good standards of the publishers as 

r . j i ■ • r . I _«• -.1 , , ..... on ill.itiHhnii 


coastal areas. identify malaria with certainty, since 

When the historical record is con- other diseases (for example, relapsing 
suited, there is evidence of gradually fever) cause intermittent fevers. Clues 
increasing severity of malaria. Hippo- must be sought in location, such as 
crates (460-357 bc) mentions what association wilh swamps, or season, 
seems to be benign tertian malaria; and late summer for all types with a peak in 
the Roman Celsus (first century ad) spring of delayed infections of benign 
describes both tertian and quartan tertian malaria. 


the nature of the disease, which was 
generally ascribed to emanations from 
marshes. The incrimination of Plasmo- 
dium parasites by Lavnrnn in 1880 was 
a great step forward. By 1898, Ross 
had elucidated the involvement of the 


contains over 80 excellent illustration! 
of malaria and malariologists. 

James R. Busvlnt 


had elucidated the Involvement of the James It, Uus vine Is emeritus profess* 
anopheline mosquitoes, which was of entomology as applied to hytlenw 
brilliantly confirmed by the Italian the University of London . 


A most ambitious housing programme 


Homes Fit for Heroes: the politics 
and architecture of early slate hous- 
ing in Britain 
by Mark Swenartoa 
Heine mann, £14.50 
ISBN 0 435 32994 4 

At the conclusion of the First World 
War, Lloyd George pledged his 
administration to the most ambitious 
hnusing programme ever contemp- 
lated by a British government. Under 
the slogan of “homes fit for heroes", 
the stale aimed to. provide within 
three years half a million houses of a 
fur higher quality than had hitherto 
been avuilable to working-class ten- 
ants. 

The new policy of state-aided 
housing was initiated by two acts 
passed in 1919 under the supervision 
of Dr. Christopher Addison. A' 
Housing and Town Planning Act 
required local authorities to survey 
tlic housing needs of their area 
within three months of the Act, and 
then tu curry out the plans. All losses 
incurred in the construction of the 
houses in excess of n penny rale 
levied by the local authority were to 
Lie borne by the Treasury. Rents 
were to he fixed independently of 
costs and were to be on a par with 
existing working-class houses. A 
further Housing Act offered a sub- 
sidy to any builder who constructed 
houses for sale or rent. 

This amhitjmis and generous 
scheme of stutc -subsidized housing 
marked u elenr shift from the purely 
permissive hnusing nets of the pre- 
war yenrs and nn unmistnkcable 
acceptance by the slate of its respon- 
sibility to provide working-class 
housing; Moreover,: in terms of qual- 
ity the houses built under the Addi- 
son Acts represented n considerable 
advance. Drawing upon the ideas of 
the . “Garden . City" • movement 
pioneered in prewar estates at 
Letcliwnrlh And Hampstead, Garden 
Suburb, considerable attention was 
devoted to the overall layout of 
estates and the design of house 


interiors. 

Although the final results and 
levels of amenity varied between 
individual authorities, most housing 
experts believed them to be the best 
designed and most attractive “council 
houses" built between the wars. In 
terms of numbers, however, the 
scheme soon fell short of the original 
plans. Shortages of materials meant* 
that by the time the scheme wns 
ended, only 2)4,000 houses had 
been sanctioned, less than half the 
total planned. More seriously, build- 
ing costs proved far higher than 
anticipated, on average more than 
four times the prewar level, io spite 
ol only a two-fold increase in general 
price levels. With the onset of the 
depression in the winter of 1920-21 
and increasing calls for government 
economy, the housing programme 
fell victim of the Geddes “axe”. 
Approvals for fresh projects were 
first limited, then terminated 
altogether in 1922. 

Dr Swenarton’k book is the first 
complete study of this crucial phase 
in the provision and design of stale 
housing. A lecturer in the history of 
architecture and planning at Univer- 
sity College London, the author 
deals with both the political and 
architectural significance of the 
Addison scheme. He traces the mod- 
els for the programme in the garden 
city movement and the writings and 
designs of leading Innovators such os 
Raymond Unwin and Richard Reiss. 
Even during the wnr years, some of 
the features of the new style in resi- 
dential housing were incorporated 
into estates built for munitions work- 
ers as places such as Gretna In Dum- 
fries nnd the Well Hall estate at 
Elthnm, built by the Office of Works 
for Woolwich Arsenal workers. 

It was in the larger political con- 
text of the war, however, that the 
Addison Acts have to be considered. 
Housing policy provided a pivot in 
the government's plans for the 
reconstruction of British society — 
^ part -of -what John Burnett has 
described as "an unwritten social 


contract" which held out the pros- 
pect of a better world to those who 
had fought in the Great Wnr. 
Indeed, by 1917, the Second Recon- 
struction Committee had accepted 
that the state would have to play a 
major part In assisting local 

authorities to meet the anticipated 
housing shortage caused by the low 
level of house-building in the years 
immediately before the war nnd the 
almost complete standstill during it. 

No less dear was the strong desire 
to procure a significant improvement 


in the quality of working-dnss hous-. 
ing, The Tudor Walters Report, pub- 
lished in 1918, recommended “ns 


essential" that each house should 
contain a minimum of three rooms 
on the ground floor, three bedrooms, 
a larder, nnd a bathroom. 
"Cottage" -style houses were envis- 
aged, at least for England and Wales, 
with adequate vent nation, light and 
garden space, and sited in attractive 
nnd varied layouts. Jts recommenda- 
tions provided the basis for the 
Housing; Manual Issued by the Local 
Government Board to advise local 
authorities os to the terms under 
which the government grants would 
be available. 

In addition to his detailed discus- 
sion of these broadly familiar 
themes. Swenarton gives particular 
emphasis to the place of housing 
policy as part of the counter- 
revolutionary strategy by which the 
government dealt with the turbulent 
aftermath of the Russian Revolution 
and the strikes nnd unrest of the 
Immediate postwar years. On March 
3rd, 1919, during consideration of 
the Housing Bill, Lloyd George 
warned the Cabinet: “Even if it costs 
a hundred million pounds, what was 
that compared to the stability of the 
State?" 

During the parliamentary debates 
on the bill it was apparent that many 
MPs viewed : the issue In similar 
terms, the member for Hertford, 
N. P. Billing, arguing that “present 
housing conditions are the real, and 
in fact the only, reasons for social 


unrest". Undoubtedly, such consM- 
orations pluyed u part in producim ! 
action on the provision of working- '• 
class housing, not lenst because they 
appealed to the Conservative tneffl- ; 
bers who made up the mfljonly w • 
the Lloyd George coalition gw- • 
eminent. How seriously, howevtr, • 
did Lloyd George taltc his . 
prnpngmulu? Even before the *, ar ' • 
no hud been prepnring a houstaj 
programme us the next mnior pn»* • . 
in social reform, although Its ueiaw 
remained to be worked out. Ad» . ■ 
son, too, remains n somewtw _ 
shadowy figure in this account. i. 

Swcnarlon's view of housing 
as nn "insurance against revolution 
becomes something of an oh* 5 ?™- 
which rather distorts the complexity 
of decision-making in this nrea ‘ 
example, the emphasis upon 
weakening of trade union militant 
in the winter of 1920-21 and ® 
calling-off of the threatened Gemm 
Strike pn April 15th, 1921. 'Bla» 
Friday" j, in the cessation of ■ w 
Addisop scheme, tends to underpw 
the economic constraints which J® 1 
to the deflationary Geddes 
Significantly, too, tne weakened M 
gaining power of the trade untom 
the 1920s did not prevent fre^ yV • 
ing initiatives by both the V on “ rv 0 f 

five and Labour Gove mine nis. 

1923 and 1924. Although the 
of subsidy were less generous » 
under the Addison Acts. ' i 
retained the commitment W ® * 
eral improvement in working , 
housing. a 

Less persuasive perhaps « ■ 
political historian than as a (he : 
cler of changes in housing deni"- i 
author’s most valuable conirjP 
lies in his evaluation of the_« ! j 
ment and promotion of ‘ m P jj. 


standards in the design of h J 
for the masses during this 
period, 

John Stcvcfls^. 


John Stevenson is s€ ' lior JcLaffiel^ 
history at the University of sm 
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Urbanization, Housing and the De- 
velopment Process 
by David Drakakls-Smlth 
Croom Helm, £15.95 
ISBN 0 7099 0464 9 

Latin American Urbanization 
by Douglas Butterworth and John 
K. Chance 

Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
and £5.50 

ISBN 0 521 23713 0 and 28175 X 

In the past three decades the popula- 
tion of developing societies lias be- 
come increasingly urban so that in 
some areas, such as Latin America, 
over half the population is classed as 
urban. This change has been based 
primarily on increasing integration 
into u world capitalist economy 
accompanied by growth in popula- 
tion, the commercialization of uuri- 
culturc and, more recently, indus- 
trialization. Not only is the growth of 
cities occurring rapidly, with existing 
urban infrastructure inadequate to 
meet the demands placed upon it. 
but governments do not invest in 
urban devlcnpmcnt, choosing other 
priorities for their capital resources. 

Draknkis-Smitli surveys the human 
consequences of this siiuminn in :t 
textbook on urban housing in de- 
veloping countries, covering what he 
terms conventional, hybrid and non- 
con vent ional types such ns squatter 
settlements and slums. Non- 
convcntional housing is the dominant 
form of housing provision, with 


mic growth concentrate income so 
that the majority of the urban 
population is unable to pay for even 
the modest amenities provided by 
government housing schemes. 
Although Drakakis-Smith outlines 
some possibilities of providing better 
housing for the urban poor through 
the cooperation of governments and 
the small-scale private sector, his 
account suggests that without drama- 
tic changes in economic policy at 
national and international levels, 
slums and squatter settlements will 
continue to provide the bulk of 
urban housing in developing coun- 
tries. 

These housing types, os he shows, 
should not Be stereotyped ns 
homogeneous areas of degradation. 
Their populations tire often socially 
and economically heterogeneous 


squatters constituting n majority of 
the population in many cities of the 
developing world. Conventional 


housing, whether provided by the 
state or by private initiative, caters 
almost exclusively for the middle and 
upper income groups of society. 
Although the case-studies he pre- 
sents are highly descriptive nnd lack 
analysis, he shows that even con- 
certed government attempts in cities, 
such as Hong, Kong, to provide hous- 
ing for low-income populations will 
almost inevitably fail. Instead, such 
housing projects become orientated 
to middle-income groups. 

The prevalent patterns of econo- 


and, as communities, they arc fre- 
quently viable and lively pluces. 
Government-sponsored sclf-lwlp 
housing schemes arc often, he 
argues, basically palliative, masking 
the low priority given to social 
development as against economic 
growth. 1'or governments ami me 
powerful national und international 
groups that maintain them in power, 
cities are convenient places to locate 
their growing populations since their 
labour cun be used cheaply and pro- 
ductively. while the costs of subsist- 
ence are kept at a minimum by thi- 
ll neon vent ional menus by which 
these populations survive aiid shelter 
themselves. 

Draknkis-Smitli's analysis would 
have been stronger and more useful to 
students hnd he taken more systematic 
account of divergences in the patterns 
of urban development and housing 
provision. The type of national and 
urban economy, the history of inser- 
tion into the world market and the 
pnltcrn of urbanization lead to signifi- 
cant differences in housing provision. 

In contrast, the volume on Latin 
American urbanization errs in the 
opposite direction, providing a com- 
plex account of migration and patterns 
of adaptation from which generaliza- 
tion is all but excluded. In interesting 
and well written surveys of the litera- 


ture, different types of people are 
shown to leave the countryside for a 
variety of reasons and to arrive, often 
temporarily, in the cities by a variety of 
routes. In the cities, the poor use 
kinship, ethnicity and informal social 
networks to survive, but are also I 
skilled in making use of government ! 
agencies and voluntary associations. , 
Although the poor participate little in 
formal political organization, they arc 
active in making political demands 
through such channels ns neighbour- 
hood associations. International 
migration, particularly of Mexicans to 
the United States, is well analysed, 
documenting the political and econo- 
mic expediency Inat has dominated 
Lfiilted States immigration policy. 

The consistent theme of the Butter- 
worth and Chance book is the high 
degree of vitality and initiative that the j 
poor and relatively ill-educated show 
in coping with the' difficulties of stag- 


nant nttal economies anu the shortage 
of income opportunities in the cities. In 
contrast with the upper und middle 
classes, it is the puor (lint emerge from 
these pages as (he entrepreneurial 
class. The upper classes, confident in 
(heir command of rusouiccs, ami the 
middle classes, largely dependent on 
stnte employment, show few progres- 
sive traits, lending to deprecate manu- 
al work nnd to be preoccupied with 
stains. 

Absent from this account of class, 
however, is miy attempt to examine 
working-class formation in the context 
of tile slow expansion of jobs in 
inninifnclnring industry and die rapid 
growth of self-employment in the 
cities. Absent also front their account is 
an adequate analysis of the urban 
economies of the region. The emphasis 
on social relationships and on the 
significance of spatial mobility are the 
strengths of the volume, showing how 
the rationalities of ordinary people 
shape the development process despite 
die constraints unpi<*.ed h\ the 
mic and political dependency of their 
societies. 

Bryan R. Roberts 

Bryan R. Roberts is professor of sociol- 
ogy at the University of .Manchester. 


Symbiosis of population and agriculture 


Population Growth' and Agrarian 
Change: a historical perspective 
by D. B. Grlgg 

Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
and £7.95 

ISBN 0 52 1 22760 7 and 29635 8 . 

Given the preoccupation with the 
problems of rapid population growth 
in the largely agrarian countries of the 
Third World, it is easy to forget that 
the economy of Europe was also once 
based primarily on agriculture, when 
rural poverty and periodic population 
crises were similarly endemic to the 
region. However, Europe has long 
since managed to break out of this 
population-subsistence trap and it is 
David' Grigg’s contention that the 
study of her population and agrarian 
history not only aids our understand- 
ing of the pnst but also holds import- 
ant lessons for the underdeveloped 
world today. His book thereby, ac- 
quires the valuable reassurance -of 
contemporary relevance. At the same- 
time it is a book of clear academic merit 
and treats a difficult topic with verve 
and ingenuity. Moreover, it admirably 
serves to clarify the complex symbiotic 
relationship between population and 
agriculture. 

It had been cusumiaiy to assume u 
slow, relatively steady increase in the 
population of Western Europe before 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
but the evidence now suggests a less 
uniform path of evolution with popu- 
lation staging two complete cycles of 
.logistic growth between 1 flOO und 


able exposition of a complicated issue, 
none of the three casts much light on 
the real problems of agrarian com- 
munities. 

Yet wlmlcver the technical nuances, 
it can be assumed (hot any agrarian 
society, which shows signs of outrun- 
ning subsistence, will adopt various 
strategies to avert the potential cata- 
strophe, with the aim of either 
increasing output, for instance, by cul- 
tivating more land, and/or reducing 
the rate of population growth through 
family limitation or migration. Should 
these prove to be ineffective, then the 
ultimate Malthusian check of rising 
mortality may be expected to restore 
the balance. • 

It is within this framework that the 
cases of England and France during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies and of Ireland during the 
nineteenth century arc examined as 
possible instances of overpopulation. 
Althotigh" the treat mint of q Jl three, is 
broadly similar, it is in the discussion 
of Ireland that David Grigg is at his 
most convincing. The critical differ- 
ence lies in thc'cxisicncc of firm cen- 
sus data for Ireland, thoroughly 
worked over by demographers anu 
economic historians alike, for this 
allows him to identify with confidence 
the demographic response to the 
events of the years straddling the 
potato famine. 

By contrast, the evidence of the 
response to possible overpopulation in 
Enulund and France, two centuries 
earlier, is extremely fragmentary, and 


1750. In addition the rural population the author can do no more than offer 


hud completed a third cycle by 1850. 
Although there is a strong presump- 
tion that each cycle was brought to an 
end by agrarian overpopulation, 
David Grigg demonstrates that the 
case is far from proven. There is the 
obvious difficulty of defining over- 
population, which cun be variously 
derived from Malthusian principles, 
optimum theory and the measurement 
of the marginal productivity of 
labour; but as is demonstrated in an 


the reader a range of intriguing pos- 
sibilities. Ireland is judged tn have 
been the clearest case of overpopula- 
tion if Tor no other reason than the 
catastrophic level of mortality be- 
tween 1845 and 1851, but it has to 
be said that the evidence fur this 
could have been more dearly pre- 
sented. The estimate given of 800,000 
to 1,000,000 deaths over this seven- 
year period, far from being evidence 
of catastrophic mortality, is perfectly 


consistent with a crude dcuth rate or 
22 per IflflO quoted us normal for Ire- 
land during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

By 1750, Western Europe, with the 
notable exception or Ireland, had 
largely escaped from the Malthusian 
dilemma and thereafter embarked 
upon u phase of largely uninterrupted 
population growth to the present. 
David Grigg, however, challenges the 
conventional interpretation of this 
fundamental change. He rightly points 
out that most of Western Europe 
remained overwhelmingly rural unlit 
the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and industrialization cannot 
therctore be postulated as a cause of 
general population growth before 
1850. Moreover, the changes taking 

f ilnce in agriculture at that lime were 
ess dramatic than is sometimes 
thought and indeed the century 1750 
(o 1850 witnessed the characteristic 
features of widespread rural -popula- 
tion pressure. But the essential differ- 
ence from curlier periods was that 
relief cunie from sources outside 
agriculture in the form of massive 
migration to the towns as well as 
overseas. 

Although many parallels are shown 
to exist between the historical experi- 
ence of Europe and the developing 
world today, neither rural to urban 
migration iior emigration overseas, 
both of which were .so important in 
the case of Europe, can be expected 
to play a significant role in relieving 
population pressure in developing 
countries. As it is also improbable 
that any substantial improvement cun 
bc achieved through agricultural 
advance, David Grigg can only see a 
solution coming through the break-up 
of the “medieval" fertility patterns 
that these countries exhibit. 


Ernst Mayr and William B. Provine, editors 

The Evolutionary Synthesis 

Perspectives on the Unification of Biology 

In this volume some nf the men responsible for thc “ modern 
synthesis " of evolutionary biology and genetics come 
together, with n distinguished group of historians of science, 
to analyse that remarkable event. Contributions from : Mark 
B. Adams, Garland E. Allen, Ernest Boesigcr, Richard W. 
Burkhardt Jr, Hampton L. Carson, William Coleninn, C. D. 
Darlington, Theodosius Dobzhansky, E. B. Ford, Michael T. 
Ghisclin, Stephen Jay Gould, Viktor Hamburger, Camille 
Limoges, Ernst Mayr, William B. Provine, Bernhard Rensch, 
Dudley Shapere, G. Ledyard Stebbins, Alexander Weinstein. 
February, 1981, £15.00 

Douglass H. Morse 

Behavioral Mechanisms in Ecology 

The single author nf this book integrates the vast literature 
on animal ecology and behaviour into a conceptual whole. 
Discussion of interspecific interactions and constraints is 
especially rich, ns is the treatment of foraging theory, kin- 
ship theory, habitat selection and predator avoidance. Janu- 
ary, 1981, £15.00 

Harvard University Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, I r nndon SWtW 9SD 


BOOKS 


Wc accept orders for Ilritish :nul Overseas Publications. 

MAGNA GRAECIA'S 

HOOK IMPORT EXPORT — MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
Tel. Ho: 01-837 4H3 1 124 hours it day — 7 days a i reek) 

38 Mount Pleasant, 

No. 9 Ground Floor, London WC1X 0AP. 
England. 


Forthcoming 
Special Book Numbers 
in the Thes 

May 29 — Law 

June 5 — Social Admin 

Oct 2 — University Presses (11) 

Oct 9 — Biological Sciences (11) 

Oct 16 — Education (11) 

Oct 23 —English (11) 

Oct 30 — Sociology (11) 

Special Feature 

June 12 — Computers in Higher 


Puul Co, - n ^ Education 


Paul Compton is senior lecturer in 

n rephy at the Queen's University of 
ist. 
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Recent publications 


Universities 

Astun, Birmingham 

Visiting pnrirwitr in the derailment nf inx'iipa- 

li>>iuil health und safety: DrMurris Cmri.e. 

Oxford 

Ncwlon-Ahffth.ini visiting p»*rcsv.>rfiip in medi- 
ul, hint irik-.il nnd cliernic.il ‘•th cnees: Konrad 
Hlocli {irigjiliio prides-* >r i'f iiindiciiiisiry. Mar- i 
v.ird University »: Frank William Ernest Gths.in 
ipri'-fesfeii ni hiih.tiL'inistry. Ausiroliiin N.niun.tl 
UnivLisirv, Cnnlicrraj; Jercmv Kandull Knowles 
(Amoiy fli mgl il> >n pri-fi-s* >r of chemistry. Har- 
v.ud Unltertitvi. Nellie Wallace lecturer: I'rnfcs- 
sur Gisela.S Hiker ( University nf Goltingcn hilar-, 
old Vjvjan Harm -worth professor nf Anivri- 
tan history: Samuel P. I lay - li'nilcssiirnF history. 
University ■>! hrMnirgM Nuffitlil tnedkjl rt- 
se.ireh fclliw . IjjviiI Uidimd Mullfttus (('nrpu*. 

C hiisti Uullegc) 

St Andrews 

Itcdil 1*1 the Oners Advisory Service: J.iek 
Daniels. 

Salford 

Den-elm of Salford University's liilvgrnted Sand- 
Midi Courses Unit: Julian Tavlnt 

Wales, Cantltf 

fiomolion lo reader. Dr J. fi. Evans 
( jidie:io|ii|ty>. 

Institutes, Roly technics, and 
Colleges 

Rncliumpton institute uf Higher Fdura- 
tinn 

tic ml of the clep;n tine ills: Dr Helix Filer (scien- 
ces); llr Frank Beaviueiun (environmental and 
geographical , Indies); lie v. Dr Hubert Fluttcr- 
woiih (religious studies); Dunuld D run tree (Instl- 
lutc Lihran.m). Trevor Vihcrt (.drama); Brian 
Taylor (socrolugv .md social administration). 

Sunderland Polytechnic 
Deputy rector: Dr Raymond Cowell. 

Avery llill College 
Principal: M S. I. os ill. 

Pnlslcy College or Technology 
Professor and head <if department: Dr 1. Foster 
(polities nnd sticinlogyl. Senior leciuren: T. 
Wanless (ceonmiilcs nnd management ); i. W. 
Cnmilhcrs (elect ileal and electronic engineering) 
Lecturers* J D. Ferguson and L. Macart (medi- 
cine) 
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Richard Margolls's photograph of Stonehenge Is included In ‘A Sense of Place,’ an 
exhibition being staged by Hampstead Artists Council at Camden Arts Council, 
Arkwright Road, from June 17 to July 6. 


Forthcoming events 


‘Educjiii >n and i lie Press," a one day conference 
at the Anglian Regional Management Centre. 
Duncan House, High Street. Stratford. London. 
EI52JB. on Friday, 12 June 1981 
designed to promote understanding of the rale of 
j the press In the making of national education 
polity and to examine relationships between the 
press and institutions, authorities and unions. 
Speakers Include Lord Crotvlhcr-Hunt, Exeter 
Colleae. Oxford. Minister of Stale, Department 
of Education und Science. 1975-76 and Peter 
Scott, editor. Times Higher Education Supple- 
ment. Fee: 120.00 (inclusive of lunch). Further 
information from Frances Blythe, Anglian Re- 
gional Manage mem Centre, Duncan House, High 
Street. Si nil lord, London. E15 2JB. 

' Politics end the Playhouse", a one-day confer- 
ence to be held on May 30 by the graduate school 
of Renaissance studies of the University nf 
Warwick. There will be lectures by Inga Stina- 
Ewhank, Margot llclncmann and Philip Brock- 


Course news 


A study of n turbulent period in English history, 
the mid-seventeenth ccnturv, is the subject of an 
Open University arts course which can be taken 
on its own for tlte first lime next year wlthoui 
students committing themselves to a degree. 

"Seventeenth Century England: A Changing 
Gilturo 1618-1689" looks at trie transformation In 
society, focusing on the civil war. The concept of 
change unifies the course and revolutionary 
changes in literature, architecture, music and 
science arc dealt with as well as those ta the 
political fife of the nation. 

Altogether 13 arts courses, lasting 10 months 
and staring In February 1982 are available stu- 
dents on a "first come, first served" basis. They 
Include "Art In Italy 1480-1580." "History of 
Mathematics", and the “Rise of Modernism in 
Music 1890-1935". Applicants should apply to 
ASCO, the Open University, PO Box % Mk7 


Open University programmes May 23 to May 29 
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Policy No 79. £1 .50 and £1 .75) for the Centre for 
The Study of Public Policy, Strathclyde Uni- 
versity. 
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Z3-3B* Language In use. Dfack English to Briulo (E2fi3 

(A402 Tn« h « nd 

RADIO 4 (VHFI 

2340 ’SSS^bSf- Apprcpria,B TKh - 

23«* History of an*|f«iure and -design 1890- 1939. 
(A305 j¥0g Af1 ’ ,de0, °® *® d Rcvoluttpo 


Friday May 29 

BBCI 

*KSf?fmsTpKi”: c “" p “" ^ ln,a "'- 

Mr, tefera;* “ ”*“"»■ 
8 7 *‘ Sffi&iiafe. “■* «* 

• ®' 40 * SL n8 o^l. m ch 5 nl *H?- Transition Metals - 
7 ok* ?*I on I F, ^ d Li ** ndl (MW prog 15). . 

7,06 Introduction i to pure maihcmailcs. Fouiier Coeffl- 

7 ^ omi (“S 0 P re f ,3 )- 

‘ ywemi - stc ^ 

mM ‘ Sisrasri) eduw, “- Ncn ° “ duw 

17.1B* Materials processing. Any Old Copper (T352 prog 



' i. The EurtipfiBi Studies S vllit fan - .1 slihly uuiilc fur 

students w oiaiUNc from (irrssiniilmiii I'rcw. .U 
Ualfron Kt>ud. Kllkmu. filnsgnw 1 ini «NW. 

■- £2.50 lay ptfSI. 

* * * 

. Ideolunies: tiff Eu'hntiintv l.,\ litre 1 {Maiuhe\- 

UT hU'Hi'gmphi ISl by K:ih>li Kii'lilnik n) Hi,- 
dcpurtim til «f udult it ltd hiplu-r etliitarum .tt tlu- 
Univvrsity of Maud tester is dc-np(H«l (■< > .ill 


tiUcitlhm la* the cunfitcUnp traditions ol *di<<. 
larshtp mill the schools ol llmu^b wltult li.is, 
iicoicgutcd : 1 round tL'ituiii major doctrines At. tri- 


able front the (luhliiulions secret. try. ikit.iiimcnt 
nf udult and higher cducuiiun, NimuTusttr Uni- 
versity Manchester M13 ‘•Fl . L*.2A pint I'lji 
postage in the UK. 

* * * 

Cur rent Cost Account lug: Art iniit nh tenon In 
SSAP lb lay Mike Mutvcy of the dcpurtuictu 
iKii’iini.iiiL-y mid htrii'itt .11 tin- a Tty of I undoii 
Polytechnic and I'rcd Kecr, ftiinci|);il lecturer tit 
(he Polytechnic nf Central London Is deslgm-il to 
introduce the inain features ol Malvmcnt of 
slam lard no. minting practice .md cxoluin the 
major aspects of its nppliciilion. The hook is mmol 
at accountants hut student* studying for the (imil 
levels of their professional examinations will (md 
it useful. (Available front Miss Karen Edncy lit 
CAET, 9 Museum House. Museum Street. Lon- 
don WCi, £5.00 for lltc UK and for 
overseas). 

* * * 

Developments fa Further nml Higher Education 
Volume 13 Ho 12 a Coombc Lodge publication 
comprising a collection of papers which have two 
familiar themes: diminishing resources and falling 
rolls. John Bcvan's paper advocated caution in 
bringing about change In our educational system 
and Christopher Price discussed his Parliamentary 
select committee report on higher education. 
(Available from the Further Education Staff 
College, Dlagdon, Bristol BS18 6RG. £2. 25). 

* ★ * 

Facilities nnd Resources for Political Scientists by 
Professor Kenneth Newton of the University of 
Dundee Is a survey of university and polytechnic 
politics departments carried out rot the Political 
Studies Association of the United Kingdom whirh 
found there were considerable variations in 
resources between university departments and 


.Sussex ; 

lliiiluut t2K.5|h from the MRC fur rcturdw- 
el kraut fconlrnl nf iranMluclion mtdunw? 
smde U'i!ct<i.in- lt.ur cells, under the <wl 5 
i'r J I .Aslnunra . - l-l5.J7h front the IfRC bi 
ri-se.iuh ml" niMiltn relerse-focloii IirJnlT; 
11 ik-y. 11 . 11 u 4 mi.l <li.ih.-K-s, under (Won iu tv 
l.t . Ut ecu. lit M Wullt* and DrS Hcwtn^ 
Ksperitni-iitiil 1 ‘IivsIm - 177,281 from the SRO, 
iesc.ir.lt ml" i|iijti(ii.iii\e dynamic sUafei S 
snilaic* iml detect pi.KCiscs, under thtdlrwua 
nf Ui J.A \ i-iuliL-% 

KtperiMKiilal psyrhulngy- i.4fi.778fiwnthcMSC 
Im ,1 study of Hu- jn.ttoiuy und phyuokwvrf 
s.iiicty. mnlcr liiietlixn of IJr M J Bunm!^ 

.Surrey 

CTiciitlcttl i-nRlnecrlng - F.D. Malet - Odd 
I rout Kughv I'oitljiidf'cnienl for research on ihe 
np|i|i..iliiHi n( |iree-.tkinnliiHi techniques to senj. 
dry cent cut puuUiuuwv 
I-:iw Irmili- nnd t-li-t iriral cngirirrlng- W.MuW. 
iJK.iai) ft out ( i< 'i ItJ fur tuM.'urclionthedfld®. 
niL-nt ■■( |itut>iiype dcinudululor andconlxodtr- 
l'n-fex-or K (i. Su-phens - 1181,375 (enendea) 
front the SRC lor research on ofT-lrae is 
ininl.minliuii f.tcilily. - I'rofessur K.0. Stephru- 
£20.*i I k from the . SRC for research on In 
prnccwini! of thin iitetiil film on tanl-conducuo 
- W. M.tlley - Utt.uuO from the Alinistry B 
Defence fur rcsvarclt on the developmen t: 
supply of a simulator. 

Mechanical enulneerlne - Professor l.M. Alice 
£24,680 from l tie SRC.'Dcpari mem of Indittinl - 
a teaching company scheme proposal Veilcclt 
Honours degree course In englneerlBg - Jt, 
A.W.S. Tarrant - £40,341) from the Minfcnyi 
Defence (or research on the appanauk- 
techniques used in the study of colour perequ 
in aircraft cockpit CUT displays. 

Metallurgy and material* technology - hefew 
M.U. Won I run and Dr. J. Mackowu -Ok# 
from UKAEA Duunrcay for research 00 b 
cmbriltlcmcnl of steels by liquid rine;-Piukss 
J.E. Castle £26.II5U from the fnlcmatlbinlCcfp 
Research Association for research on tbc c 
proved inhibition methods to combat on tal 
corrosion In brass condenser lubes; - Ms 
J.E. Bailey -£173.148 from the SRC for tetrad 
on the mechanism nf hydration mlcjosuatn 
evolution and mechanical property devektaH 
in Portland Cement; - Professor J.E. Brixyh 
F.R. Jones - £28.830 from the SRC for raid 
on stress corrosion of glass reinforced pofyw 
resins in aggressive environments. 

Physics - Dr D.G. Taylor - £52,232 from Can 
Research for research on lha detection ol 
monitoring of cancer by the nuclear irurt 
resonance technique; - Dr R. Chiven-OLU 
from the Department of Industry for resend a 
hydrophono and radiation force techniques 


17 AO* lUitory of architecture and design IttW* 
Haiti Scharoun (A3(tf prog 16). 

184)6 Maw coimnunk-aiton and aodaijr. Tte «”* 
lha Medium (DE353 prog B). . . 

18.30 CiimIo and mantle proceiscs: case rinwiBra* 
Klence. Porphyry toppor Depwlu (SIMM - 
5333/ m. 

RADIO 9 IVHF) 

B.W Risk. 'Crying Half 1 Wolf (U20I PWjJL., 

8.1B* Man's raligloui quest. Inuiges d im W" 

8.3B Peuonnli^ and Icirnlng. Kale and Rldiariff* 

23.1B An^iilroducilnn to calculus. Scaling sad A|P* 

23.38* Mhi^T o^miSSSIln.' The Calwhi W" 
Newton and Ixlbnir (AM2A9 peog 5)- ■ 

23, BB The devclci|<mcni ■rflnstrumonfiaaauek'JS 
Front flDrnquu to Clutfeal: GataiUsMori*^ 

00.1B* r.Tnwr nuithomntlc*. Differential Ecuadora 1 * 1 
Rccuttonco RclflHois (MWI P™! 7 )- ...a 

OOritB* Principles of chomlre) processes. MtsMWJ ** ■ 
by Cslorimatry (STW4 prog 2). 

* repented programme* 


THE ROVAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Scottfah History - Monay Prln 

DAVID BEftRY 
ESSAY 

Notlcs Is hereby given that pUfSt^R 1 
to the provisions of ihe David Berry 
Trust, a Competition will be haw 
the year 1982 for a Money P 
El 00, to be awarded to the wriwfoj 
the best essay on some subject 
dealing with Scottish History 
the relgna of James I— VI, w J* 
chosen by the oandldato a no 
prevfouaiy approved by the Council 
of The Royal Historical Society. , 

. Further particulars 
obtained from the Exegutlv* 
Secretary, The Royal HWonw 
Society, Unfveraity Collafl*.. 
London, 'Gower 8treet London 
WC1E6BT. 
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Universities 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY ff 

PART-TIME TUTORIAL ^ 
AND COUNSELLING STAFF 

Applications are invited for part-timo tutorial ond counselling 
staff for the 1982 academic year. Appointments will be made 
in the latter part of 1981 prior lo the next academic year 
which starts in February. 

In 1982 the University will be offering 137 coursus in six 
faculties: Arts. Educational Studies, Mathematics, Scionco, 
Social Science and Technology. Tho courses aro based on 
an integrated structuro of correspondence assignments, 
radio and television broadcasts and a regionally organized 
tutorial and counselling system. The time needed for 
University duties varies according to individual contracts, 
but on average will occupy perhaps one evening per week or 
its equivalent for most of the year. Appointment of haw staff 
will in the first instance be tenable for one year. 

Vacancies for Course Tutors, Tutor-counsellors and Asso- 
ciate Student Counsellors will exist in all regions of the 
country. Applicants should be graduates or graduate 
equivalent. Recent teaching experience In further, adult or 
higher education Is highly desirable. 

To obtain application forma and further particulars send a 
POSTCARD totheTutoreOfficel ™ ), The Open University, 
P.O. Box 82, Walton Hall, .Milton Keynes, MK7 6AU. 

To ensure that your application Is considered for the 1982 
academic year forms should be submitted to one of the 
University's Regional Offices by Friday, 19th June, 1981 . 

Note: Existing members of thB University's pBrt-time tutorial 
and counselling staff will be sent application forms during 
May as a matter of course. 


T UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF SWAZILAND 

Appllcaitoni are Invited tor the poal ol 

LECTURER IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

Cantlldam ihouM prafarebly hc*t a PnD. 
but a ittenq Mivc'* djqiee w« t*, 
iitnvnjpr.d P, affiance ml ha given to a 
Bicar--gi«titiei or olht' QPOguphpi 
competence in Iriterlica Siud«i tint 
other related tpecMaHM Will ho 
conaideiod Appilrontt should bu obi* tn 
teach a gonorsl lust vi-.n rauiis mid nn 
introduction to C'lniatoloO* and 
Gcomorphoiogy The ability in teach 
Airphoto Iroorofeiat.on and i;wioyrophv 
will be a slicing advOnianc Seluy arjlD. 
E 6.730 8 HOpatri itcthno - E 1 751 In 
vtny hmheit calev tho Uintah 
Government may provide salary supple 
mentation In range C7.4M 6.028 pa 
lirorllng) lieviffMtrt annusfy - normally 
tai-liool and associated banality Two 
year appointment initially, gratuity, 
inducement aDowancn tor Ihc-so not 
quelitywg lor supplementation- cdurutlon 

allowance, free ordinary medical «r fieri*, 
reasonabla rental accommodation, family 
paisagn; biennial overseas leave 
DatsHad application 12 copltral 
Inchidlng a curriculum viuta and 
natnlnp 3 rafaraaa, ahould ba aant by 
■Irmair to the Reglatrar. Unlvnrtlty 
> Collage of Swaalland. Prlvaia Bag. 
Kwaluaan). Swaaiund. u arriva no 
“let than IB Juna 1881. Applicants 
raaldent In UK ehtHild also land ana 
eopy lo the Coimnlitaa for 
tnta manorial Cooparabon In Higher 
EdueaUon. The British Council. Hlghar 
Education Division, BM1 Tottenhem 
Court Hoed. London W1P 007. Further 
oalalla are available Irom either 
ndrinee. 

THESI 


uNtVERamr of Strathclyde 

Dapartmant of Natural 
Philosophy 

RESEARCH IN 
ATOMIC PHYSICS 

Applications are Invited for an SRC 
Caso Studentship In collaboration 
with Culham Laboratory. UX.AEA. 
The research ia concurncd with the 
calculation of atomic processes In 
high rnmporeture plasmas nnri the 
behaviour ol Impurities in large 
controlled thamioniiekm reactor 
dnvlcos such a* (he Joint European 
Torus. 

Tho success I ul applicant will 
spend some time each year at 
Culham Laboratory where ho will be 
Ui racily Involved in relating his 
calculations to apactioscoplc 
ohservnilons nnri m Ihe 
establisliruam of now diagnostic 
methods lor fusion plasmas. 
Provision is made in the studentship 
foi associated travailing and living 
expenses. Additionally, tho basic 
vttluo of tho studentship is 
supplemented by £600 per annum. 

Interested applicants, should 
have nr expect to receive a good 
Honours dogma t first or upper 
socondt In Physics, send a 
curriculum vilae and the names ol 
two referees to: Dr. H. P- Summers. 
Department of Natural 
Philosophy, University of 
Strathclyde. 307 Rottenrow. 
Glasgow G4 0NG. (Tal: 041-B62 
4400. ext 3271). 

THESI 


UNIVERSITY OF NAIROBI 
Kenyn 

Tho Unlvtirsity will httvn v.icrotcins in ,i wirier rnnyn nf discip linen 
for tlioacnrianik: yo.v stinriinq in Ootnhoi 1081 Staff tiro rmariutl 
ui nlllovuls Inr nppninlmnnls ■>! 2yo.H8 nr mum. 

CICHE inti'iuls tn ituku Knowo to Hut Vice-L'li.'irirnllm tint 
itvailobililY nl f.uit.iliin cuntliriiitcs pn.-icntly in tltn l/nltnri 
Kiri||tfarn. Othurs shoultl wiltv rliroct lo tho Univnislly ut P O. 
Box 30917, Nnirolji. Kenyn. Tear hi ng posts ctrn Hvflilaltlc in 
MflnRHtiinnnt Scmncu. Economics. History, Lmid 
Dovolopnicint, Agiicirlluro, AgiicnKiirnl Enipnanring, Animal 
Physiology, Paotliuirics, Mcriir.il Microhinlm jy . Mum.in 
Pathology 

SaLiiy scales: ProldS'iut KLD.400 K6.&.X) p.n As-snciatu 
Profusscr M‘4.500 KLfr.700 p.n Senior Lotlurtrr KC3.3>X1- 
KC4.950 p it. Lnetmor KC2.304 KC 3.900 f).a. IKi'l - 0.09 
sterling). For snmo posts, in e^cu|ttiun,il cirnuitisinnces thu 
British Gnvurnmont may provule solary <iiip|ilrn»iiit.itnin as 
follows: Non-i htrirH In rnnyn (6000 f 10,770 p.u. (sh'-iliny) lor 
muriinri appuinions ot £4,572 £9.282 p.n (slorling) lor -.ingln 
oppointoos. Clmtcal in rango [7,40403.002 p.a. I sterling I for 
married appointees or £5.9 1 6 -f 11.514 p.n (sterling) for single 
appointees. This supplemeniaiiuu is roviowrid nnnu;il1y and 
normally ink- Iren and there orn associated be nnlits. FSSU. Non 
contributory medical scheme; subsidised housing or housing 
allowance: fomtly passages. 

Further Information may be obteinod from the 
Committee far International Cooperation (n Hlghar 
Education. The British Council. High Education Division, 
90IB1 Tottenham Court Road. London W1 P ODT. 

CloBlngilotn.il Juno 3981. 


UNIVERSITY OF GEZIRA - SUDAN 

ApjAcs'ioni are Invited for lha lotion ing Doili m lh» FACUlt V OF SClF'iCt AriD 
TECHriOlOCV irnbif from Seowrr.bar 198' - 

1. Department of Applied Chamlstry and Chemical 

• el Proltsio^luM'i't Picfoiiw Ittlm*' in ftfC'b'i Cb#ir.ii|iv'Cric-T.::3l 
Tacr-n-yifl, Urie^-aJusie tfjcK'-o mrlgeM mivi runilci. r.»ji UorUf 
uriloperelirn* ctiMTiral C'OCMI r.g 

lb> Pn>tiBior.'Aa50iUI»P , t)reitvri#ciij'niit ,| *o-ga™s CMninry 

2. Department of Applied Phyalca, Electronics end 
Inatrumentatlon 

tal Pro*«vW AnCvtiaPre'MK' 1 1 « tutor m Apr - «nr rg, v'-.’^rr. 

mjitna'f t-i 

<b> Profau':* Aiiotun P'otcmr -miuW^llieHr-r^i truru-nanrat.^n 

(cl C**! Tafiviean - EIkMiki ri tftfijutn'JM" Dui>ra mi, 

piri>c<pjti«n in th* riubi'cbrrerit of in* r*t j t* ( insinimanijicn 

Sp»vi<a Cantra 

3. Department of Food and Sugar Technology 

tat ProfaMOi » Auc>ciiie Pralanor .’L«'u'« Tct*i M tn* nsqy 
lb> Piotewr Amcciji* Pro*#? ior Lwrvrvi S ug>i Tochnc'igy 
Id Ch'CfTathnidan - Feodc-SucJ' Tacnnclog* 

4. Department of Applied Statistics and Computer Science 
Protanor.' Auodiirt Prc-f b*k>« .'L acrure'-'iMaiberoai.t* hncraw >naa*tg" and 
raaeliing of Matbemarici eMrattfor tot 1 ed k« ntatc ar-d ucbnoloe-vr* 

Salary «cai«' Prolaiwr CS 8.111 r a Anocli'a Piof*uo» fS 5 9608.749 p » 
Lecture' IS 3,171-5.377 pa Chat Technician CS 2 5883.134 p » Tha ru«wn( 
Govammani to Govtmmanr iupp'tmamawjn »pira<J on 31 3 81 Subjftci to ■ raw 
agreement bd'ng ellecUva *iom 1.4 8>. led m very etcnpt'Onal cjicumi'anita me 
BmiUi Government ma» provide Mlaryiupp^menrarion In range C6 562 'O.Mp a 
latarhigi tor married appointees ot C4.8389.1I4 p a latutingl amgieappo'-nwea 
Iravlevvad annuaNy - nprmaily u*-freei and aHOO-arad benelite 7 w 3 vM' 
renew* da cpn'racr. (amity oasuyet. Irae hooting annual cvaneai leave Dniji'ad 
eSpKeartona 12 copitil. InckiiKng a cumtgipm vitae and njmwio 3 referee* inou'd 
be unt to the Vice Chancellor. Univrvty ol Garna. P0 Bo* 2667. Khaucurn 
Sudan, to arrive no law than 12 Juna 1961 Applicants reudeii in me U< (hon’d 
alio tend one copy lo tha Commute* lor Irtarnahona' Cooperar-on in Rgbei 
Educarion. The Br.rtih CouncJ. Higher Education CXvlaiOn. 90. 91 Tonenham Court 
Road. London W IP DOT. further detail* aro avJ.’ab’o Horn atihar adUieas 1H ESI 


LA TR0BE UNIVERSITY 
Melbourne. Australia 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Dapa'imeni ot Soc-.Mev 

LECTURER 

Applications aro invtied for a 
tonurebfo lectureship In tho 
Deparimetii of Sociology- 
Prtrforenca will bo givon lo 
carMllrfBlfl5 with both toxhlng am) 
research oxporiprtce in llie dmpirltal 
slurty of Ausualiun Borioty. within 
injlnsiream ihuorencal peranecl'Vrn. 
but Ilia Department will rorwiitw 
i other woll-qualiflori applicants. 

The Dapaitment to ihg laigcst In 
Austih’ia. It has an extensive 
postgraduate school nnd tiilf hnvp 
diyoiss research ond leaching 
In I tf rusts. 

Snlory: 9AI9. 132-526 )32. 

Further Information and 
application forma ara available 
from the Aasoclotlon of 
Cammonwoalih Unlveraltlas 
(Appts). 3B Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OFF. Application* 
close on 30 JunB 1981. 

tHESl 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THEWEST INDIES 
Jamaica 

Applications ere invited lor 
ihiee posts of 

LECTURER/ASSISTANT 

LECTURER 

In the Department of 
Managotnant Studies 

n-natfr hum Avguir IB81 Appi.cjnrv 

lUiciulif tW O'Odn. ror,! in Icji.hirifl chib fi 
rnurn ui i f .o lo'Wi^ O'ns ApmuIihj 
H uvnpw Pr*lv. Erontwiiix* PrJ-:v ».i* 
rirljrerl (U Biiiini-«tl; Mar>rlii>f); 
Gr(|srv-.j»lni'Jl rtiOOiv .Mil p'W'Oil'. 
Poraonnel Mltuq'-ivcnt oi«1 lnil*Uii)l 
Rr, ljln.nl Salary SCJlrt InlV'i-r 

.11(5.090 20.0*9 p .j Au'iia-.r l-ciurer 
jtlljrei«t«t (III ret M.iHa*ii 
Jtl RJi FSSU Slii’lv .ind Im.vI Grant 
Divturiilxlwr) erconirnml limn tw Ivivviiii 
■ iHowanto 

Detailed applicoOinij 1 7 t nines I 
■nrluilinq o (iimruliiln v.tae arid nsrn.ng 
3 rt>eri-ce. ihoutd b>- uni u >cnn as 
[K'lt-ti* m Uni.rii'ty ol Ihn 

West Inrnri Mona. Kingirr.ii 7 Jamaica 
ADPticann raudenl ui ilv UK. xtion’d also 

Jerri 1 COO, to ChB Ccrrmlnee Im 
Inlsinjllc-nal Criopr-intlori in H'flhur 
E-1iicatnV>. Th* piihjii Ccmrc.i. Kiphnr 
Education plvomn. 00.91 Tolietihnni 
Court Hoad. Lnr.dun WIP Oil! Furlhor 
■la'aJe are avi'iablo liomo.ina. addiaxs 

THESI 


THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

Atipl :.ii.fini ire Mi-.ircO Irom i..j'i.iM/ itn.t .linrt ii- rs.Mil l.w JHi*'"r d 'i , i.r tr» thri 
lull, i-judil pou lions 

RESEARCH SCHOOL (IF PACIFIC 5IU01ES 
Ospaiimen! nf HiiimnGauqiaviliy 

RESEARCH FELLOW/ POSTDOCTORAL FELLOW 

A H . I r .- r I r.Ki.rt,ll.|i.'r.. .r.F ..i-.r-: tnl | . 1 .*\V|i ■* .ivj.ljfi'1- Virv.i Jut, 1981 Tim 
Pi-|i.lt(l|i«ri| nn •Ii'iii .ul ■I 1 I.-I.-.I-. Ill Ill.r.1 VVinM shut..-*, vsil'i .1 I'll' ill -.11 llin 
II". >riMOlirr nf il,rsi V. .| irtM-nl io -i.i.l .it t|-t fiiiq. ir.i- 1* n it., ilivu O.rr till 1 ni.«i fiiw 
»i-.|fi iJjitniiLii ■ II I| III ijs vi .:i to 1. m SI.I-1--1 ■•( .1* ii-ti| mirnr |j..r. 

.itlnrlniq I r.ii P.i. if iv M t.ntj.i"ilSiiiiili.>.mt Am., A,. im.-.iii.ii/ im ■■.((. .j u, itl..'i..n .s 

n. .nn ii: v 1>r ti-.*i mil. r-i ml.ii.i, ul .-.i in • j.'ii r.i k» y. j.v f.n 

l*r.sli|.i. Ik-iHl r^r.irt ui i in im! kv .re il> Imin. .-l tinw-i .. r i I Im I V'MI - mr, 

t»i ■■■■■I Ui.ir.il fi.. tin. -.ii ..I.i.l |.. Itl.. fruiii it... i n mi .i.lliiul-.'.. f r> Jy 

1.1 .|ili-vl>-.t lii II"- Ar |iim| Ilf |d .if Ct-in »lir.fi< 

r r.i . i-j fi.ii'i fv.inii, I'.? r 
FACULTY OF ECONOMIC9 

Oapaiiniont of Slsiiillea 

LECTURER (STATISTICAL CONSULTANT] 

Aipinjr.n jn-.iiM h|f< ,i -,••. 11 . 1.1 |riii,ioi| ■■■ u. dl.- f-il.c.il and u 

O ■ I .. r.i-.ii.f .-.ilh nr--r.iri.-nr.|l -f-'i il .„ » 1 |.-,iMk.’kM 

E- vi "I 'Vl in 111 . 1 ii, , -,r M,il.j(.*jl pi. ki,|b-i in. Ii I'lCNLIAt >r>l L.MKS ■; 
a 

C/,.l.ny .r.llv lyjv.el'UI 

FACULTY OF LAW 

SENIOR LECTURERiLECTURER IN LAW (Throo posilfons} 

F.n h iifc-in rhiff a. - i iijijr.ii* ni^v |..r I.h.-.i ,ii nr[..t 5«m L». ii.ru, u* 

L.cl. 1 ' 1 , iMjfl It IV h.'il'-.-l l> bit It," ViC.-a .,("1 rtM.lM-jotH V..U Im jl.\. In I .lulv 

in tin", lor uni (v<*'iin-n-.wii..n( nl llie |A83 iri.lMi.-r >v.u nl llm lf.-ijii.ii-i.ij 
Mji. Ii 

Fiji .■»■ iilii.i>|hijh (• « F.irirh,- vk.iln-v In .iifrjci lha jwv* <-« nl i ci. r-.ii.i men j 
|.mltn u'Ji ir.ltiest ill Pmpr ,|, l ,J,ii»r.\,|i no ai’.ii I II I"'»rr .1 IT. | U .ifrn»nlj .,,r 
l^in.l •miuije'i Th*- Foi uii/tf.i.i|L*eiwc»tr'vs.ittuMl,ii' inil.-t.iifi io i.or,Ti,|inir r.b 
xl 11 ? rst.i'lv J Iv.ii hirnj tiri.qijrr.inp and ion, 1 .i.,l nvrjuli *.lhm ihH'l *uMj «1 
itei ij'.nii.-n 

r>.,.~ii,litr 13. Ivor 'Ml 

S.iiur, on «i|>-.n»inar,l juH i«i m .rrr.nl m. ., w.ih rj.i.v. U-ai B .m .iml fit 

wtttHn me iar»i«u Baiuu* L*<»»'*:« *W9(8 pa SAOUJ 

•35132 n a new»n.>i rdL.*(M)ltf - t.M 3/2 p n P.jiniiictn'ulF, Ho/. .* I.-M 
i- .nl ..Hi'*lli.J 0 l.M 91 J.' S2i'Jf3(. It Pif-v.i'l f .rl.jnna ul.-. IM UF53NP 
•I I'Ll U 

E*v«l>r V.S-IP . itr r a«i . iiHai (..-rirt «.l n,}p.- niniant lr,i S'n.ni L.-«i..im' 
It-, lure « H tie tour viJi*> m the *■■»( irnMncn mil. inn poivt. iil, ol icarv-nnii'nl 
atler rcvkrn to Ndmng age. Im Retf-jrch FnKr.*- up lo Hire* ,f,ii» mll»i;n;j| l .i|i, nf 
• •rena.on to hue «ni) 

Ftejion Iblc Ira, ft uiprirtos are J-|I|1 and aulrtll'.l • wlrh i.Ouvny 11 linen 1(1, .In 
apiiM-nlo-i from o.iUvld Canberra S.io-rrannuiitinn l», r **r.i» «-# e-.a.ijr.'n lc.i 
appi.tani* nl.gibk, in coornbai* The Un.vart.i) r/teraoj H-« '-ghi run to m.itr* in 
appivnirnMitid in nvjJu an »pp(H"tn,-r\l bv In*, ration at ary iirpr 

PrnJp*Lt,.-e appntai.m ahouvi cw».* ii.e r u «>,p* p.vi.cuV>'» here »ha x 

PO 0o« 4. Control F a ACT TWO Auirra*i. re from rhe Ai-iacuiir.-i ot 
Cornnanvvejrih UnrvDn.l.°i I Apple I. 36 Go'iinn Squl'H. London VVClr* f)PF 
balaremilimaihngappllcdtFrini ‘HEbl 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications are invited for the following academic posts: 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN ANIMAL SCIENCE (2 posts] 
to) Uvoslodc ImprovemenUor Animal Nutrition 
(b) Aflunel Health 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN LAND MANAGEMENT 
(Agricuttural Economics) 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN AFRICAN LANGUAGES 

{NdebetofZtdd) 

LECTURffi/SfflIOR LECTURER IN INSTITUTE Of EDUCATION 

(African Studies) 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY 
(Experimental and Applied) 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Salary Sealas: (Appiox. Stg Equivs.): 

PiofBBSar Ct3.t07 - 580 - 06,007 

Senior LecturerC9.688 * 384 - C10.780 - 373 - C12.645 
lecturer Grade I £8,777 *• 364 — £10,233 

Lecturer Grade II C4.B36 ' 348 - £6.574 x 384 - £8.396 
Appointment on these scales according to Qualifications and 
experience. 

Both permanent pensionable terms and ahort-lerm contracia 
era offered for academic poBta 

Further particulars on the posts, on conditions of service and 
on method of application should he obtained, pnot to 
submitting an application from tho Direcior, Appoinimonis and 
Personnel, University of Zimbabwe, P.O. Bov MP 167, Mount 
Pleasant. Salisbury, Zimbabwe, nr from (he Association of 
Commonwealth Univeisities (Appts.l, 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H 0PF. Applications should Ihi subinlttrd by 
15 Juno 1981. TXE-it 


DUBLIN 

LlNlVhllMtVCCM.I Fi.i: 

Trmpnnirw irtiic ^'■i,ai-> 
rtlipnlnfiiinnl 

llrii.irtninnl «■! I-Iii.iIIhIi iM.nl^rn 
Ei|.|l i*ti i 

A |i| r|ii ■Llli.nl ori- liivlti-U fur .1 
tiur-yi-nr t**(np>jmrv iitii.ri I r. 1 inr-ni 
lit lire net'urlTTvni a. 1 EiuitiMi 
(MiKlrru EirgliUu 

Thu iiMi'Jilrilnunt l.III .nm- 
mi-nra> lai nilnbur teal . 

1h* ma-olnlnictil will r>r nm.tr 
al thrr iiixtur Anmnlanl l.rrtnr«r; 
the i nr rant lalurv vale In 

lrC9.9U - Ir£9.5ae 

Fnirj nialnr on thia wnln ntrl li>- 

In aicurJamr wltli cjiiallllu.nli.n* 

and n*p aria ni«. 

Prior (□ upplli niiuii . itrl'itl* ul 
nufiMratiun nrncrdui 11 Minuiil bt 
olitalnod from the Srrrntery miu 
Burwrr, bnlnrtll) Callrcre. Hot- 
Held. nuL I In 4. Trle.p ijlQiKi rn. 
(lulrk-n: 69524J. #*t. 431 

The cloainq date (fir r«Li>ini of 
cnmjilrtrd apDll'iat tom. Il Thun* 
diYi 1 1 Junl If 11a Hi 


niHMfNfJUAM 
KNIVriOITVOP 
F AC.UI TV nr I.AVL 

Frinimr.irv l.rrainr *iiln ul t nv*' 

Aiiiillriillima mi- Iu«lli-i1 I ■■■* <1 
Triiiirirjrv I'.liirn In lew |>ir 
flu- n'-ltuil l*tl Srpirinbiir I '181 l-i 
31*t An. nun luBA CandlilHlrn 
«ri(inlil hj» !■ trmhinn mul rr*rarrh 
intamli* In f'liinninii Lnvv and an 
nlldlll'iirel Uilrrr*! in l'ruii(.rt> 
Law lit tnutu w until In- an 
iiiIl jiilnnr. _ . 

Solar* Lvlrtilii Ihi- raiiB*- tb.OTO 
- LH. 103 4 nil ta L’fib I .loirrnrilnn un 
ngr. nunlll iLoiluiin nml cv(irrl- 
<>iKa. 

Purihur parti, ul.tra anil aP- 

K llr an , hi ftirm from Ihn Avtlttsiit 
rihtrar faraiHv of Law P.O- 
U 01 363 Ulrmlnudaiu BIS ITT. 
CtuMnit dale asm June LOTI . Ill 
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U niversities 
continued 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Botswana 

Appfic-itlnfis no invited Itii the lotto-vlng 
pons' 

1. Senior Lecturor/Lscturer In 
Southern African History. 

Applicant) should hold n lent o Masta'i 
'Itoroo In AJiican MiSloiy. Mpeciaily ihn 
of Soulliam Aides. but prpleiance will ba 
given to thow wtti s Ph.D Tho course i* 
rtleiei toundorgisiluates Th* appointee 
should bo willing lb luporvlsa 
iintlD'S'etiusiB tnstarch protect) on iha 
Hrttoryof Botswana. A knowledge ol any 
ol the tallowing sines mill be an 
advantage: India. The Far East. Artiaileai 
anil itio Caribbean. ten Africa. Wait 
Aires 

2. Lecturer in Theology, 

Applicants ihijuif) hold at lenl o Masters 

■ loti' to in tlwolopv and thouM bo abio to 
ollai courses in All Icon TibOiIIckuI 
nrttimm end New louameni Studies 
Pralxtanca mill bo piyora id ihove v<iiti a 
Ph 6 Ihe courso Is olleiad lo 
under tiradunrs 

Sarai/ actios Semc.i Loduiei 
P 12.37? 17 BM p-i. leriiitii P 7.212- 
II. AIM pa Ifl lien ling - P I.7DI The 
UMvetsity Cottage has a small number of 
(wiVtKWta tuiirnn 111 (alaMthmefti lci> 

1 which the B»tiir> floveirnxmt |iio«Idot 
r-liaiy MippVMdeiiioiiQfl Tim picsont 
(mail cariY mi inch tw-neli's and aia 
nlleiod dn n-Jin.rv nipjni.il* t a mis only 
Two tear trnrwvaMo I'Viuacl. giaiuity: 
reunite) a*i.|hi<jn. tfinufly p,iv>Qtm 
h.i[j(i:i(]o allowance, nasis lance Mill) 
jr.'niimtc-iljiioii. Ii.sirt luiruliiio piovlill-il 
Daiailed npiiilcoiloni 12 coplctl. 
Including ■ cmslculunt vlloo and 
naming 3 raliree*. should bo tent lo 
Iha Registrar. University Collage 
flat ■•vans. Privets Beg 0022. 
Oaborane, Don wans, lo aulvp no loiai 
thttn IS Juno 1981. Applicants laihl aril 
In UK should also lord one ropy la ihe 
Com mil loo fnr In tornado nsl Co- 
operation In Higher Education. The 
British Council. Hlghoi Education 
Dlvls'cir. 90/91 Tottenham Court Road. 
London W1P ODT Fun hoi datall* aia 
available (rent cither a ddiaia Tutsi 


University of Malbourno 

SENIOR LECTURER! 
REAQER/(CONTI RUING) i 

* in tho 
Deparimont of 
Indian Studies 

rand4>aips ahoukl have advanced . 
' 1 'iaLVationa and an onansne record of 
leacnun) uio leiesrcn m aodai 
anihropolqqv or aor.nl icicnm With • 
i panel fmphafo dn the Indian tub 
cennnani. An Iniatoat >n South Ada area 
aiudlei anil Indian mllueqr* beyond tha 
»ub continent would bt deniable 
Outnlanding candidate* hwn ixtaiM 
d.iciptirwi may also be constdareo 
Aptjtcems mijB.i have Ifijency and rot 
loinut qualifications in a modern Indian 
language, piclarahty Hindi oi Tamil. 

Siluv Scfl-or Leciurai an iha range 
(428.668 m.SIB per annum Header 
IA3J.B3I pci annum. 

Th* successful csndideto wdl ba 

*sE cl * d 10 iUU> B * ,DM M pa>,lbl * 10 

Furthar Information. itBittCng 
daialla ol apprioailan procedure and 
condltioitf of apporntmutt. It avadaUa 
liom the BwH OHfcor. Urtvarahy ol 
Mofeonwi* Paikville. 3082 Victoria. 
Auitralla. « Tram Ihe Association ol 
Commonwealth Universities (Appu. L 
3A Gordon Square. London WCIH OPF. 

Application* olote on 31 July 1B81. 

THES1 



ERGONOMICS 

Application* are invited for the 
post of temporary Lecturer in 
Ergonomics in the Department 
ot- Human Sciences. The . 
appointment is for three yean, 
from 1st October 1981. 
Candidates should be able to 
teach ‘ thermal environment, 
experimental design/'analysls 
and mathematic* within it 
human sciences framework. 

Salary within scale £6070. 
£12,860. It Is hoped tn make an 
appointment In the lower half 
of the scale. Postcard requests 
for further details and 
application form to Petti 
Johnson, Establishment 
Officer, ref. B1/2SHU. 
Lough^nrounh Ijekestcrshire 


. DURllAM 

ONivenwTvoF 

TLMFOn^g EBH IP IN 

8 ' Appllritlom are lov|ltrd tor iha 
Ml ul Tomporary Lrrturcr In 
iOINpIiV far ■ parlod ol iMin 

B ar -from t October. 190 1. 

nd id a tee apeclaltilma (a any 
uweet of Ceagraphy will ba const* 

.Mij an -iha stala.ca.O70 - 
CIB.BAO uar. annum plus super* • 


annual Km. 

BKftlwy, Old IMrs llall. 


WUHfVK oG,d '’•"“•Sr 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 
Oxford 


Applications are invited for the 
post of 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

to be responsible for the day- 
to-day administration of a large 
academic library which also 
contains early printed books 
and manuscripts. Salary scale: 
£5. 890-El 0,287. Applicants 
should possess a University 
Degree and/or a professional 
qualification in Librarronshlp. 

Applications, stating age and 
experience, with the names of 
two refeieee, should reach 

The Librarian, 

St. John’s College, 
Oxford 0X1 3JP 

by 6 June. Further details may 
be obtained on application to 
the Callage Secretary. 

THESI 


University College 
of Swaziland 

Applications ate Invited lor tho post 

LECTURER IN 
CURRICULUM AND 
TEACHING 

In lho OeporimiKii Ol Cuillctilunt end 
Teaching. Appllcame must have at lent a 
M.-iubi’b dogreo In Cuiitaulum SludiM 
■vilh a major In Hiaioiy and tome 
uniyeniiv aip«fiancs Appcwiue will be 
roqulred lo leach Hbtciry and Gennai 
Curriculum Theory and practice, 
(uperviic leeching practice, tu rmeaich 
and cany out tucn arlminiiuailve dunei 
m may be 0M>gne>d Salary scale 
E 7 620 0 820 p a 1(1 sttfhng - E I 7Bt 
In vary fraiod cues. lh« British 
Oovernmant may provide salary 
uiprfemprtetlan In range C2.4905.02S pa 
faHilIngl Irdvlaweri annually - normally 
tee Iroa) and auocuiod bcneflia. two 
you> appoinimani Inlilally: gratuity, 
indricuoiant lilowanca lor Ihosa not 
oualrlylng for inppremoniaiian: education 
allowance lr(a ordinary msdrcal schame, 
raosonabla lanial iceommodatloni firmly 
pneeagas. bUnnill overseas leave 
Doiailoii apptica Ilona 12 coplsal 
InduUmn a curriculum vflaa and naming 3 
'Slaton, should bo sent by airmaH to iha 
Ragiairar. Umroralty College ol 
Swa/irand. Prhaie Dag. Kwaluaenl. 
Swa/iljnd. loarcivo no Ul«> ihonIB June I 

1001 j 

Applicants raaidonl In UK should afSD 1 
sond ora copy io iha Committee for 
imeiratmnal Cooparailon in Higher 
Education. Tho Brimh Council, Hlgheu 
Education Dnta«n. 90)91 Tottenham 
Court Road. London WIP ODT Further 
detain am available Irani aiihei erfdran. 



LECTURER 
IN RADIO 
CHEMISTRY 

Application! in I rolled from graduate* 


parllculsrly ndlochcrnlitry. In ihe 
Dcfiin incnl or Cbimlsi ry. The appainiee 


In cheinliiry or reined tubjeuiioauul In 
the ‘ leochfnj of . physical chnnhlry, 
parllculsrly ridlocherelsiry. In ihe 
Orpin mcnl of Cbemhi ry. The appointee 
should tisve proven research ability and 
anise research tnietcill In nuclear 
chesitsiiy or radlachemlsiry. and mould 
be expecird to under lake reicarch and lo 
hive b higher degree and/or suitable 
Kctmotoglcil etperlence. 

Salary wtittin kale rWTO-f IJ.KO. Ii is 
hoped toappoliu adihln the loner half of 
the male. Poihard request (or (uiihcr 
deialh and apnBcailan form io Paul 
Jahruon. Eitibllshmem OUtcer, ref. 
■1/24 CM. 

LauihharQvrh LrtCMltnhln 


LECTURER IN 

COMPUTER 

STUDIES 

AppHcitfont |f« fnv0pd Tor rhe pan of 
t.rciurer In ibe Uritcriliy'i DepvimnH 
of C'onputrr Siudin. App^eanli may 
has* an Inukcn tn any aspen or 
sompuiing alihniafh preference would be 
given fo,iho^e alijh knowledge and 
cepeilence jn -dels pircwlrg and/or 
lysiamtanalyilL 

Salary otihin tnff fdOTO-d 1.IM. Il Is 
hopeef loappolni wiihln iha hwer helf of 
the scale. Ppilcird iqqueiu (or rurlliar 
drtalh and eppUeilon foraa io Pul 
John ten. . EMpbHihnwH OfOcn. ref. 
11/33 CO, 


BOTSWANA 

UNIVERSITV COLLEGE 

Applications arc invitad for tha 
poll or Trofeaeor In Publlr Admi- 
nistration tochelr the Doparimenl 
of Political Selene r and Public 
Administration- _ _ rend Ida tee 
should hold a PhD In Public 
Administration und have 10 yean 
tnachlrig evporlencn at unlveralty 
I oval. 

Pracilcal experience In Public 
. Admiuiat ration and rorent oub- 
lleailana are deelruble. 

Tha apnulnteo In napoctrd lo 
dir act and nuldo tha nepurlmrnt 

and udvlsc- In the prepare Mon. 
oruenisntlon and Implnmoittatlun 
of ihe undergraduate ana grndu- 
uta pragrammea and conduct re- 
eearcli In Publlr Administration 
end related areas to the renu I ra- 
nt ante of Botswana. 

6nlnry: PI4.I4B pa (Cl sterling 
I.IOi. In very limited cnaei. tha 
Dritlah Government utay provide 
solan- fuaplamentatlan In range 
or £5.314 - £7.332 pa (atcrllngt 
reviewed annually - normally lax- 
frrei and easarlnroil b'-neflte. 
Two-year renewable contract; 
family passages; baggage allo- 
wance: adurollon allowance; In- 
ducement allowance: gratuity. 

Detailed applications <2 
copies i. Including a curriculum 
vilao and naming 3 referees, 
should be sent to tho Registrar. 
Unlvorally College Dot a wane. Pri- 
vate Bag 0022. Gabarnr. Bots- 
wana. to arrive no Inter than 13 
June I SSI. 

Applicants real don l In UK 
should also sand I copy to tha 
Cnmnilltea for Intarnurlonel Co- 
operation In Hlgiior Education. 
Thu Rrlllsh Connell, H inner 
Education Dlviaian. 90/Ql Tot- 
tenham Cuurt Road. Loudon WIP 
ODT. 

Further details arc available 
(rum either address. HI 


CANADA 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

DEPARTMENT OP ENGLISH 

ApvUcutlotis are Invited Irnm 
suitably «iiinII£Ib< 1 Women and 
Men for a louurabln position as 
Avvivinni PrnfaMor. commencing 
July I . I OB t. ora* sunn thereafter 
us ran bo arranged. Ph.D prefer- 
red: versatility to loach In u 
variety of aroaa, but specialist 
ciuolll lent Iona In both Eapcnliory 
Writing and Compoultlun, ana 
Canadian l.llrraturo of particular 
In tore st tpnssibly In camblnailon 
with Critical Theory or Modern 
nrltlah/Atnerlran Literature): 
teaching experience desirable: 
publication aeaesel. Rank Minima 
(1980-Bl>: Asa latent Professor 
111,2119; Associate Professor 
S9 7 , 62a . Professor S3 7 .625: P re- 
fused r 936.370. Bend a complata 
appllcHtlon only. Including a latter 
of oppllcatlcin, a curriculum vltaa. 
iranscrlpta of university records, 
end the names of three referees 
whom tha applicant has asked lo 
write on his/her behalf la tho 
Chairman. Department or En- 
glish, University of Alberta. 
Edmonton. Alberta. Canada, T6U 
2E9. as auon as possible. 

Tha Unlvorally |a un equal 
opportunity employer. Because of 
Canadian Immigration reqnlre- 
menta. the appointee, unless un- 
iquely qualified fur the posltlun. 
Is likely to boa Landed Immigrant/ 
Permanent Heaideut already In 
Canada, or a Canadian rltlxen HI 


EXETER 
UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPA RTMENT OF GERMAN 

_ Applications are invited tor a 
TjlH r,mp Icnabla from t October 
1981 . Tenure is ror one year. 
Preference will be given lo candi- 
dates completing a postgraduate 
oagreo and special I el no In aome 
area of Gorman Literature, pre- 
ferably since 1700. 

Salary will ba £3,283 prr 
annum. 

Further particulars may be 
“brained from iha Personnel 
orrica (Appointments), Northcote 
House. Quaen'a Drive. Ettater 
4QJ. 

. Applications. (3 ooplaa) should 


Applications (3 ooplaa) should 
be sent to the. shove address, with 
the namea of three rerereei not 
later than I Juna 1981. pieaee 
quote refgranca no. 3971 . H I 


HONGKONG 

UNIVERSITY OP 
LECTURESHIP IN ZOOLOGY 



KEELE 

UNIVERSITY OP 
Department ol Computer Science 

Read vert Iso i nent of 
Demonstratorship 

Following an Internal promo, 
lion, a post is available for a new 
or recent graduate In Computer 
Science or In a comparublr subject 
giving experience In compullnii. 
The person appointed will either 
be completing or bo e» peeled to 
register as it part-time candidate 
tor ■ higher degree, lnillul 
appointment for one year, nor- 
mally extendable for three year*. 
Initial aalaiv £4 793 por annum ur 
OR Scale IB. with nteniberelilP ul 
Uiilvositleg Superannuation 

Sene mo. 

Further particulars* and BP- 

( illcotlon forme from the Keg- 
■trar. the University, K*-rlp, 
Starr.. STS 3 BO. returnable by 19 
Juno 1981. Previous nppllranls 
need not reapply. II I 


BRUNEL 
UNIVERSITY OF 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN 
SOCIAL HISTORY 

AppllcaUons ore iitvted for a 
Research Asalstant funded by the 
Leverhulme Trust to locate, ab- 
stract and catalogue working- 
does autoblographlea end diaries, 

W " I shed and unpubliahad. of Iha 
Century. 

Thu award Is for one year and 
tha successful candidate will liu 
besad for equal periods at Urunol 
University and ihe University of 
Keeia. 

Applicants should bn oraduate* 
or post-graduates who novo spe- 
cialised In 1 9tll Century History 


or who heva rnlevant blbllog- 
riphlcal quallflcatlana. 

Salary will be CS.2B9 plus E967 
London Allowance end travelling 
eipsnaaa. 

Application form* and further 
particulars are obtainable from 
the Personnel Secretary. Brunei 
UaJveralty. Uxbridge, Middlesex 
UBB 3PH, telephone Uxbridge 
37 IBS oxtenelon 49, to whom 
completed applications should be 
submitted by Friday. 12 Juna 
198 1 ■ H3 


LIVERPOOL 

UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

Applications aro Invited for a 
temporary poet of Lecturer In the 
Department of Music. 

Candidates will be expected to 
o((er teaching ability In Style 
composition, keyboard musi- 
cianship and the history of music. 

The poal la tenable for one 
academic year from 1st October 
1 SB l - Salary Is within the range 
£6,07-£6,BB0 per annum. 

Applications, togather with tha 
namea of theme referees should, 
be received not later than Bth 
June, 1981 . by The Reaialrar. The 
Unlveralty. P.O Box 147. Liver- 
pool 169 3BX. from wham further 

S irUriilara may be obtained. 
Vote Rof. UV/TBS/THEB. H 1 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY OF 
CHELSEA COLLEGE 

Applications ara invited tor.the 
post of Education or occupation- 
s' Psychologist In this Research 
Unit which Is commlelonod end 
financed by the Department or 
Social Security end 
which forms an Intearal pert of 
Uie Department or Nursing Stu- 
dies. 

The succasarul applicant will ba 
espactnd to advise on and develop 

E eychometrlo work In the Unit and 
» participate In a project Inveatl- 

K ting the factors which Influence 
a clln real learning of student 
nurses. Substantial research ex- 
perience la essential. 

Pro for® nee will be given to 


candidates with an Interest In 
health care i research and quanllta- 
tlve resemh methods. The post la 
a ve table Immediately end will run 
until December Slat 1984. 


Sale™ according to guall/lca- 
tlona and experience within the 
range £6,070 — £10,373 per 


annum plus £967 per annum Lon- 
don Allowance. 

i._ ln £? rmH !^ rl,,u,ro11 to Mrs Caro- 
line Cox, J?, (rector “F the Unit - 
telephona 01 351 24B8 ext, 2893. 
„ A police I Ion torpu and Further 
r»S?i» >a L*k f i rom ^ th , e Personnel 
Cheleoe College. Frlese 
Greene House, Cheisee Manor 
Sb-aet London SVVJ 3TW, Clos- 
Ing date 1 0th June 1981. HI 

LONDON 
KINO’S COLLEOE 
(University or London) 

SENIOR FELLOWSHIP IN 
CHEM larnWlNSTRUMENTAT- 


Lanjhbarouxh 


ItlwtenJMrt 

7HE9I 


TEMPORA^y g LECTURESIUP IN 

nineteenth and twenttaA' cenfury 
European History . . . 

cornfld 'hi 1 the 

hUl ,^5' ■&! prHncB during the 
porlMl. The appointment will ba 
iBBa * n,on °“ ' rora 1« Jenuery, 
Salary within ths riret four 

.rtiBUier particulars end ep- 
pile tit ion forme from -tha 

«IS' "sav„ u 'SW , ‘M! 

H« r ' No: 3B/A/B l/L. Clos- ; 


LONDON 
UNIVI IlMTYfll 
tioi.D.SMniiK' rnu Mir. 

DEPARTMENT OF RKI.IOItJN 

TLMI'OliARY I.Et. lUKFIISHIP 
IN INUIAN HF.LICIONS 

Appl lent Ion are Invited from 
well-qualified uerxnnn with ■'el-ili- 
llelicd i-uxuBrcil iMlrr.-ai In i||r- 
rollglom ul the liulinn xub- 
contliient. The person appointed 
must bn qunllllnd tu tnacli stu- 
dents nnrollt'il III Rr'llgluiis Stu- 
dies iluuri’cs In at Innst two iimlui 
rnllgluun trudIMoill qksolI nil'll 
with tlm Indian eiib-contJiiunt 
le.q. Hlinliilim. BiMltllxni. (alum, 
Slkhlxint and must In. pn-i-nri-d tu 
loei-ll evciiliui ■inrl-llnii- •dudi-lll-t 
oh wall uh fiill-llinu h I ndent 1 * 

Tim nppoliiiniuiit will bn tinn- 
I'urnry fur n ynrlml uf up tu tun 

years from let Si-iitninlior, l'lHl. 

liitni-rHtM In Urn iiiiMhuil»ln<ili'nl 
IsNims mixed by tin- study ul 
religions nnd/ur tlm il<-l i-l*>i*iiiuia« 
ol rosourcli Into tlm ridlMlmii life* 
uf Immlurnnt loninuiulilns In tlin 
Loml'ju area would In- advan- 
tageous. 

Salary mi sen In £7.221 c-2 12 


Increinnius in £12.087 pur milium 
Inclusive nf l.oininii Wnlnhtliiii. 
Write for further dr t Mis tu tlm 


Personnel Officer, University uf 
London Goldsmiths' Colluua, 
New CrtxM, l.amton. SEI4 6NW, 
Closing date for apiillcntloni 5tli 
June. 1981. Ill 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY OF 
INSTITUTE OF PSYCHIATRY 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

An Administratin', prulurubly 
with axpnrlcenco In tho public 
sorvlro or higher education sys- 
tem. required to assist the Secret- 


ary an s wide range of duties. 

This would Include pereannel 
administration, responsibility fnr 
■onlclng Academic end other 


Committees, and general adminis- 
tration. 

Tho appointment Is enviisgad 
to be at an appropriate point on 
the National scalee for University 
Admin letratlve staff within Grade 
1A £6,880-110.375 plus £967 
London weighting, depending 
upon qualifications and experi- 
ence. There era expected to ba 
opportunities for promotion in 
Ihe longer term. 

Application forms ceil bo 
obtained from The Secretary. 
THE6 Institute of Psychiatry. De 
Cresnlgny Perk, Denmark Kill, 
London 6E3 or Phone 703 3411, 
Ext. 22H, and xhould be returned 
with a detailed cv and names of 
two referees by Prlday 12 June 
19BI . HI 


MILTON KEYNES j 

T» IF. OPEN UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE ■! 

"“ViMH-iaBSSiffle 

A l n< lit. ul in n* are Invite* >_ 

IE* ssss raaaBw rjjSj 

r 1 rjr«7.rrfft.TsaBua 

the hivi-stluatlon of eque^ , r J? 
tluiiM ol elect rnlytes uslngmMw 
manimtii- resonance ap "ctro*sE 

nren 1 ",/’! ""' “‘VOM iBOtlQn^S 

aren of Ihu nmr or solid* 

f iiildlrlntcs ehuuld pqueu n* 
.'XPt'ii to obtain t liix year s mm 
. lirurim In ellht-r cherfl,W" n ? 
pliyelt v. Sumo experience Inton! 
luitirr urinirainimiiu would bi u 
a. v'lntuiic The iuccessful S£ 
ilntK will bn encouraged ta rtels, 
tiT till' ii lilflll degree. ** 

The iifpnliitinent Is avslkblt 
y r n , rh Iron. SepteeibsSr lit 
l’lHl mill it may he po»jibl« > 0 
obtain uii exlDiiBlnn. 0 

Si lining snlnry will be on Hm 
lower purl uf the Research and 
AndnuuHK 111 acnle E3.2U - 

AiiiilUntloii forms and further 
particulars nre available from the 
Asalstant Smrntory. Faculty of 
Science <3968/21. Thu OpxnlJnl. 
vurvlty. Walton Hall. MUlmi 
Hfjynes. SIK7 6AA. f eleplioiM 
Milton knyuax (0908) 633481: 
Ihnri. 1s n 24 hour answer In* 
xervlrn nil A5S86B. 

Cltnlud tluio for appllcstfoni: 

Bib Jniii. I‘JB). H I 

MILTON KEYNES 

THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

PltOFEbSOK OF GEOCRAPHY 

Application* are Invited lor the 
Chair In Geography Bt Ihe Opta 
Unlveralty. The vacancy occurs aa 
the retirement of Prareflor 
A.T.A. Loarmanth In Seplaabar. > 
1982. and the appointment U ta ' 
take effect from 1st July, 1912. I 
Applicants should have experi- 


ence In leeching and retairch. 
preferably In more than one field 
and In at least on pared Ion o ( 
human geography. 

The successful candidate should 


be Intcreatod in Intardleclpllnuy 
co-operation and In multlmedli 
leaching for distant learner*. 

Salary will be within the nor- 
mal UGC npproved PrafpexodiJ 
range plus USB benefits. 


range plus USB benefits. 

Further particulars may b* 
obtained From the Sscreunf lUw 
2i. The Open Unlveralty. Wtlloa 
Hall. Milton Keynaa. MK7 6M. 
Telephone Milton Keynes (OMBj 


Telephone Milton Keynes (OHSj 
633710: there la e 94 how 

answering service on 6S384B. 

Closing data for application* 
96th Juno, 1981. HI 


Fellows 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
The Londo'n School of Economics 

The Morris Ginsberg Fellowship 
In Sociology 

The London School ol Economics end Political Science invites applications for tha 
Morris Glnitisrg FsHowshlp In Sociology. Tha pm pose ol lho Folio wihlp I* io 
ptomote rexMich In SodokiQy. It may ba isnsblo. ot Ihe cflicieiion ol lh» 


Commbiso of Mansgernsni, with other ollicsi, npnoTnimtxus or swenh. tot 
instance by • University Teschsi who might combine l| with mIHjbiIcsI or *hjtf» 
leave. Tho Fstlowahlp I* she avallabls to potions In occupations similar lo that o| 
University Teachsr. The period of sn oword may be up 10 twalvo months but ihouVI 


not be lose thin one term. It msv bo hold at any ilmo vvfthln ilionsti two years. 

Applications should ba rsoalved not later than B Juna 1981 by the 
Administrate* offloar. Room H810, Tha London 8chool of Economics and 
Political Selene*. Houghton Stroet. London WC2A 2AE. from whom 
applloellofi lotms are evollsbla on reoelpt of e stamped oddraaiod envataj^^ 


EDINBURGH 

UNIVERBITIEB OF 

UNIVERSITY OF 

Two 3-yeor fnllawatilps tuna In 
each University) ere vacant from 
October 1981 or soon after, for 
rW B EP2 °P ■. L° ,n . t project ontl 
tied Mpiliudoloalcu] Studies In 
Description and Verlflcatlun 
sponsored by the tfclonco lle- 
searrh Council. Cnnclldetex 
siiould proforably hava a Ph.D. 
and soma postdoctoral reaeurcli 




8 c I an c 6'a n dMet he n i a tlrui [o n lo. 

Appointments are on tho IA 
research seals, £6070 to £10373 

B ar annum, according to qualifies- 
ona and experience. For Turthar 
particulars write to R. Milner. 
Computer Science Dopt, Edln- 
University The King's 
Buirdlnoa. Mayfield Road, Edin- 
burgh EH 9 Tjz. please quote 
Reference 3094. H2 


Polytechnics 


Colleges of 
Further Education 

WEST SUBSEX 

COLLEGE OF DE9ION 
Union Piaco, WnrihlnO- 

Hoqulrnd Baptambar 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
FASHION DESIGN 
Applications are Invited fr“g 
suitably qualified and oxperlonesti 

B racillloners lo bn rononglMe wj 
ie Collet io 's DATOCi HAD snj 
AdvoncBd Coilogo Diploms m 

■fils?, "Mia, .h. -ss! 


:ojg /or Senior Senior L-o«jTur»r» 
9624 to £13141. Appl'"' 1 , 0 " 
farms and details rram iha Prm- 
final (e.n.r.e.l to be returned 12 
lifm qb auon os pose l bio. 


ULSTEH POLYTECHNIC 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lscturer in 
Health Visiting 

■ Salary Scales: 

Senior Lecturer: £9624-£11 # 328/£12,141 
Lecturer II: £6462-£10,431 

Applicants should preferably ba on the Roll of Heallh Victor 
Tutore of tha Council for tha Education and Training of Health 
Visitors and will be required to demonalrata appropriate 
expertise and post qualification personal development. Th* 
possession of a degree or research experience would be en 
advantage, 

The Polytechnic Is a direct grant Institution with en 
Independent Board of Governors. It opened In 1971 and hfl> a 
student population of some 7,600. It has extensive rw* 
purpoae-bullt aooommodatlon, including 830 residential pi**#* 
on the 1 14-acre campus overlooking the sea at Jordanstown* « 
Pleasant and quiet residential area. There is a scheme ® 
assistance with removal. 

Further particulars and application forma which must he j 
returned by 8 June 1981 may be obtained by telephoning. 
Whlteabbey (0231 ) 66131 Ext 2243 or by writing to: 

The Establishment Officer, Ulster Polytechnic, 

Shore Road, Newtownabbey, Co. Antrim.- BT37 0QB- • 

ThESS 


I 
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Polytechnics continued 


^ NOSIK STAFFS POLY ^ 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING & SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited for the post of: 

HEAD OF ELECTRICAL & 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

BURNHAM GRADE VI- 

£15045-£16590 per annum 

this post, located on tho Sis (lord site of the Polytechnic, will 
become vacant on 1st September 1981 upon the retirement of 
the present HbBd of Deparimont. 

Applicants should havo high ace domic qiinliticalions. 
preferably with research oxpoiieitcu nnd/or industrial 
consultancy. 

Application forme and further particulars may be obtelnod 
front The Personnel Officer, North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic, Collage Rond, Stoke-on-Trent, to whom 
completori applications should be roturnod by not later 
than Friday 6th Juno 1981. 

TMES.1 . 




PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Technology 
(Two Posts) 


(I) HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING 
(II) HEAD OF DEPARTMENT MECHANCIAL 
ENGINEERING 

BOTH with possible election to a 
PROFESSORSHIP 

Applicants with high academic qualifications and appropriate 
Industrie! and reaearch expertise are invited for these 
appointments. The ability to give academic and research 
leadership to the department is essential. 

Salary: Head of Department Grade V C13.914-E16.482. 
Application forma to be returned by Prlday 19th June 
1981 can be obtained with furthar particulars from the 
Personnel Officer, Plymouth Polytechnic. 

• THEM 

l Drake Circus, Plymouth, Devon. PL/1 BAA 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Computing 

SENIOR LECTURER K™ 

LECTURER GRADE II £6,462-£10,43t par annum 

Applications areinvlted lor posts of Senior Lecturer/ Lecturer 
Grade II In the Department of Computing. Candidates should 
be able to offer a specialist area of computing at Honours 
Degree level such as Data Processing, Systems Analysis. 
Information Systems, but applicants with other teaching 
experience In computing will be considered. 

■ThTs Is a re-advertisement and previous applicants will 
automatically be re-considered. 

Application forms and further particulars are 
obtainable from the Personnel Officer, North 
Staffordshire Polytechnic, College Road, Stoke-on-Trent 
ST4 2DE. Telephone Stoke-on-Trent (07821 46631 Ext. 297. 
Closing date: 12.6. !98t. - TtaM 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

THhPril.YtfrllNK 

Ht AUDI IN UUMNKlrtsTUUILN 

Ai>i>llrdtii<n« nr* 1 invlirri l.ir ilir* 
iilhivo pint III nur tittii.nl ul 
Bmlnvw A Mniiiiurniriii Slinllt'i. 
Tiro virrirtiliil cmitlld.110 will 1*6 
oxriKIril tu t-ntmirnan tinil ilc- 
vi-lnp rcsp.irr ii within liu- Hi lmul. 
vironuihtru link* wlili ImliiHii-* imil 
cuiinnirrrir and oilivr (lallr-x. 

L'andlilalus whu Move nlrunlv 
siilnnlitari oppllruliirii* are **till 
iiiulor coiisUloniilun. 

The prtvi Is svallublu Ijii- 
mrOlalsIy. 

Appl leal lull fnrm* and drlnll!* 
[rum: 'PnnrausnM' Ills 

Palytaciiliir, lVnlVtrlieniiil«in 
WVI IBB. Td 10903) 7101154 i24 
hr. eiissphann). H3 


POLYTECHNIC 
Dapsrl mant or Lew. Politic* unrt 


Lecturer II in Lew 
liomporary poet lor one year from 
SspiemburSl) 

Salary: £6,469 -£10. 43 H 



PRESTON 

PfiLYrc* liNii: 

Applhatloil!uri*liivll>-il lor lh« 
post uf 

I1F All OF CKNTIIAI.ARN VICBh 

roi i6-i(n 

Selar)-E9.576-£tO.T3l. 

Appll* nnta iivuHl prnww a iimtd 
*>ci lie at Inna I hncknruund und 

prntm adininlHtr.lt I vfr ability <•! 
an oppruprlnlt* no l nrr. rrcvluux 
oxiicrlmtr ol ad ml nil I rm Ion III a 
rnllHijo ol hltiher ur inrlher odUL'a- 
Hull h highly Ucslreldr. 

Aupllrailiin [arm; and lurtlirr 
alcUll! nre nhtnlnnlilr Iruni: 

Tlio Pthiuiih'I Ofllri-r. PrralaB 
I'ulvlri lull*'. LurpurDtlnn SIitpi. 

I'rsHiuii rm 2 to. ohuiivi n**i. 

NT/80/81/36. 

Cluklnq dale 29H» M«v B I . H3 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

Tilt POL VTECIINIC 

LECTURF.H II/SLNIOK 
LECTUUEK IN SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS AND IIATA 
PIlOCES&INr, 

Appllraiita should hold a de- 
gree, or equivalent qualKIcattoiis 
end pracilral experience. 

The past Is available Ini- 

mod lately . 

Application forms and details 
from 'Pnrsnnnsl The 

Polytechnic. Wolvorhampion 
WVI 1 SB. Telephone (09031 
710634 iZ4 hr. ansaphoiioi. H3 


THE POLYTECHNIC HUDDERGFIELD 
Department of Computer Studies and Mathematics 

Ref: AC A/ 422 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER II 

Computlng/lnformatlon Systems 

The principal dogie* and dipiuma rou'iM within ihe Depj'lmsni involvo mj|n, 
siiidinol Applies linr.vol crirripuisii in huyinou. Inriuli'v and nuh'ic auThtnirei 
Applicant! *hou<d l'*>* appropuat* practical tiporionce of C'vtipiil#r-b»!it*l 
informaikvi lyBlomt in aicat such 81 Appiicatient/Sywirn! piogiammmg nnd 
S vile mi Osngn /Ansi* tii A good hnnwiiltgiM and/ or M8SC i* nnniral 
Stall sia axpsctsrl to undmi*Vo scirviilsa including h In ridriiiu'-n to 

toachmg riuiip* 

SainySL fBU4flU28lBs>ir».l4l ui f6*M CI0.4JI 
Further detail* and application form* nta avaliabt* from the Personnsl 
Olllca. Tha Polytachnlc. Quoenigtle. Hinftfenflild HD1 SDH. Tati 
HuddMkllatd (D4MI 22288. £xt 2224 and ahotrid ha lahiirsd not later than 
Friday 8th June. 1981. 

THEM 


LEICESTER 

POLYTECHNIC — SCHOOL UF 
PHARMACY 

LII/SL IN MEDICAL 
LAHOR ATOR Y SCI ENCRK ( Pont 


idnrlldatna with npprnprlata qmll- 
Iflrallunn nnd expurleure lur (hr 
puxllluu ul LII/91. In Mr-dlral 
Ln b> j rn lor y Sclnici<». 

TIih principal ri-npunilliliny >*l 
I Im poririn nnti.ilttii-.j will bi- l«*r 
Dio li-arlilna nrtil ilc-v*:ln|iiii*-iti id 
luunuiialont within llirllc llhili- 
<-r 1 nrillli-Biu 1 ■■nmn In Mrillcal 
I.mIu irut* ir v Siilit.-iin and a inn- 

Ji-Ltn-il ilfriri n-zliMiiuiim ilunri-n up. 

Hun In M- rlli .il l.iiln •■-.■lurv h* I 

irn. C '■iiitrlltril *<■■■ (i* IIik ri tH-.irih 
■■miir.ininir uf I In- hilunil will hr 

ntlMH tail. 

Dr (l.|-. Tmiiih (Th|. I.uIi.siit 
331331 i-*l. 2364) may ini ii,n. 
lailril lur liltiiniml <llv iicxlnn. 

halary: £6.462 - 1 1 1..V/A I licr I 
— c 1 2 . 1 -) I p*>r iiiinnin. 

Aiiplli allun furinn mill liirlliiT 
t*articn1arn av.iilnblir irum Stalflno 
Olllrer. Lrki'Hiur I'nlytmliiilc. 
P.O. Hox 143. Ln|i*wtrrl.LI »DH. 
To) 33133 1 kxt. J303>l. 

doling dan*: 10 Juno 1981. 113 

OXFORD 

l v l)l YTEC.IINU 

DEI'AItTMF.NTOti MDIILRN 
LANIiDAflFH 

MtNHUll LLTUHFItim 
l.l.t. rl’IlEll II IN FRENCH 

AppHrnnlii ili'iulil Iiivi- n (itinrl 
hunmir* dmiri’c li*r •'•luivnlrnii. 
an nppruiirlmr higher degree anil 
<nl|lilU1r ileiirnn lenrliln'i nxpnrl- 
i-li'.t- Thr «iiccp!MuI conillilalr* 
will r'Ptncn 11 retirin') aanlur uf 
staff who lias pljynd a mnlor rolu 
In tho irachlnu ul an ns'cnslvn 
miululn nil I'ren-.li *'r Irtt uii 'h*- 
Ptyinrliiilr's M-.-ilirlar Prgrre 
C'liine. Prrfrrcili e will be giver, 
|*i ■ u militates with icachtnu and 
rnsruo-h Inter*-!* In tills aion. The 
gnsl is ovallabta fr*nn br pi amber 

TEMPOIt A ? Y LECTl-REI. II 

Applications are Invited fur 11 
tempfirary let turer»hlir In tirrnrh 
tor one year only from I brptcin* 
ber 81 to rapine r* a member of 
staff on sabbatical lease. Appli- 
cant a ihould havo a aond liunuurs 
ullable teaching ex- 
re search Interests. 
Il candidate will be 


THAMES 

POLYTECHNIC 

SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS. 
STATISTICS AND COMPUTING 

Appll* Blind** mo Invlirri 1 mm 

I rarltiati-s with relevant leitt nlnn. 
ndustrliil or research eiperi.-uie 
fur the rullnwliin imam' 

LM.TURIII if/SENIDIl LEC- 
TURER In STATISTICS In teach 
liunuurv ileniue h*ve|. Esptrrleiui* 
III Hie ei»|MI>iitlirns ul Slstlstlc** tn 

C rutdenis In Business uml .Su>.ial 
l ien, r and an lino rest lnrn«enrcri 


TllilV.it In DATA PROCESSING 
ss llli *i prr fere lire fnr those In* 
Wircsii-ri In |ol iilnii en>l n* live intm 
sil rrscer* licrs, pnrtunlarl) In Hit* 
urea ill llaluhnsns 

i.i.rTiniPii 11 in 1 tjmphtinu 
(T i'iinuiriiry |',I*RI. mlr sear full - 
tlmnl (n lemti coiilpiiti'r 
iinhltriiiira. prcmramnilnq nn*l 
tlprrallnq tyrslunix In first uml 
vjrinul vnar alnnrun dull tliiili mill 

Sliirlniits. 

I ti.Lrillil.lt II III MATHEMA- 
TICS iTtrmporary rust, ttnn yaar 
full-time) with a prefer Blue fur 


t hum Inlerextpd In prrrblrms In 
Sr Inner ami nu'ilnnnrliln. In litarh 
Matlromntli* anil Nnmerlrnl 


Mglhi-nilillt! Ii) honor irn (tngrnn 
level. 

8HL* RESEARCH MTU- 
DENTS II IP In COMPUTING. Ap- 
plicant! nlipulrl lir praduuta! wiltit 
a first class ur npurr secam*! * lass 


linm-ure drqrce in ( oinpullnn Scl ■ 
rnre or b lilnclpllnn svllh e sub- 
stantial computing content. Iflnal 


year undrrgrailuiil**! nmv apply), 
to svurk on a reseatrh project 
•-onrernlno dlsirltiutad dain pro- 
cessing, amt tn register lur n 
higher ileqrnp with Ihe 4 NAA. 

Tho tic-haul runs liunuurs 1)0- 
urre. Daarrn. II Nl) and oilier 
cuiiric* In Mathematic*. Htatlatlra 
nnd Computing anilconirlbuie* >u 
course* In alher disciplines, espe- 
cially Engineering end Business 
Studies. Staff research Interests 
are In Operating By atom. Micro- 
computing. Graphic*. Databases 
and Manage meat Informal fun 
System*. 

Lecturer OrVdHlI- £722 1 -Cl I l*H» 

Lccliunr: MC3S3- 

£13OBT(bsn-£tlOD0 llncltislsgl 


•Jagree and suitable 
parlance and resaar 


expnc rad lo contribute 10 a ran 
or courses In tlm Dcpxriment an-. 
In particular, t o thr Field in 
French Languogo and Contempor- 
ary titudlu which th# Orpafimem 
offers on lho Potyierhnl' *s Modu- 
lar D«gr*a Course. 

Salaries: 

Senior Lecturer: £9. 624-El 2. Id I 
Lecturer II- £6.4&2-C10.43l 

itramfer from Urturrr II lu 
Senior Lecturer Ie. subiert tu 
elflclanrt requirement*, auto- 
matic 1 . 

Application*. Including tlm 
nomas uf thrae referees, st.duld be 
sent to tha Head of Dtparlmeni ol 
Modern Language*. Gsfurd 
Palynchnlc, Oxford OXS OBF. 
from whom further particulars 


Courses 


LONDON 


WAYNE PjyTCHETT MIME 
• At Highbury- London Nl) 

Courses in mime Tor ell levels, 
train day and evening. Also Sum- 
mer Courses. Please send for 
Ururliure: IT Granin Avenue. 
Woodford Green. Hun IGB >JT. 
Tel. 01-303 1677. H91 


Colleges of Higher Education 



EDGE HILL COLLEGE 
0FHIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Si Helons Road. Ormskirk, Lancashire 


An Associate College of the University of Lancaster 

Application 1 ! aro Invllcd lot the fullo-Ainp fempoiary posts MiuWo dsi/rnfj 
theAcodomicYaai 1981-82. Tho vacaiicsMahaotioaioiiiq socomlnwnfnl 
lho por m 3ne n 1 r ncmbcil of »!af f f 01 f ur lho r 8 1 1 icfy- 

1. TEMPORARY LECTURER II 

IN COUNSELLING ANDCAREERSEDUCATION _ 

The pojt la leriali'oln the bcpailincni ol In Se'vcu Shirilt-s crindidaie* 
shaukJhavegootiacnileinJcqiis'Jicmiwuahd ioni-.1iln[|Cs|ioii«nrt!. 

2. TEMPORARY LECTURER II IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Tho potion appointed will Ivoch on D A degrae routera in Community 
und Ratfl Relations, and on cuuims in Aftu Asian UiutlicH. Rduvjiii 
gruiiunio q ualinra lions ant nxscni rdl 

3. TEMPORARY LECTURER II IN HUMAN GEO QRAPHY 

The person appointed will loach on B. A. coummlnihg lielda ol rpeource 

manaoonicnt and sodo-tronomic planning. CnnditJatas shnuld bo 

tj'oduaies. profoinhly wlihioconi rrsLarchexpeilcnca 

For all posts applications from named toaclioia vxiulrl bo pgrnculatlv 

welcome. 

Salary Scale* Lecturer II: £6482 > lOincranwnls lot 10 431 . 

Fuitlini DBihcuInrs of iha three posts may be obtained Item the Secretary 
10 the Deputy Director. 

Completed application forms should bo returned to the Oirector not later 
than 3rd June 1981. 

THIS! 


TO 

V*- -r‘ 


Planned *■ littand a #>il tactiroroB'eal unnarur, lh* NIIIE Lli«ia>>cX64a 
gitnad wHla*pr**d raEcgniiion lo, tn major contubuiiC'') 10 Ih* counirya 
aegnonue davalcgmanL Tha n**t pn*i« si caai'njsiiDn <■ Jboul to 
commrca ind *■ j ra*ui> ihan *m rmniadixi* opoaitumiioain ihaCoiirge of 
tf warn nix lor. 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Th* nta progrimm* tn PtJriic Adminiauibon n pri>n*Mi|r t potam* 4 wrili mo 
task ol aowpfiing aspi'amt to iha pubix nwi — miipnji or.niamahonot 
■•mi- iiart ar local — wiin ih* nacrtuiv inentadg* and i)*<ii 

Th* parton appoInMd *vll ba sip* clad la contrAur* ugnifqin'lr la iha 
drvtropmam or rhlx piopramma and to tilth cou'ttv c-r rh* Invh admuin- 
Inava boil* cynmijiui incxl. at wall at oncompiratn* i,*r*m*arvt 

an Iha policy-making pn-ir*is Kdavsni pririical aipanar^a w*n M an 
ady.inqg* lip nr aha mm tart iwibMi ariian'i-libaJamv: a-jaMicatiOnasnd 
an airaltarii ■■con) cl Kti.itamini 

GERMAN 

ASSISTANT LECTURER 

Tna mi ton appor nnd ro U» poll mil) be aapacitd lo lasc h rientwnai « annus 

tartll primarily 10 iu>rianUul rh* E uiopoanElu<lievDr>B"a progiamm*. 


Fluent, ,n ir*e languaga 11 eatannal aa la sapanapce -n moJnm language 
leaching *nei»udi Appl^anii mould hava appronniioqualifiCiii'iniaiwiri 
aa a ■paciiirii intirail In o*e or mare ol iha fcaowuia aiaai if (iamun 
iluriiai- Madam German lliiror,. Peat W*> Polinci andSuctaty lrvennarh 


Cenibry Idaralura. Iha Mai) Mail**. Ilii'cuy el Uui 


SALARY SCALES 

SCNion uciunen 

ASSISTANT LtCTUnEn 


IFF 1 1 11 5 J IRC IMBO j>» 

IRtT Wblfil'J.'M pa 


Inatlhala lo. H-ahu rducarlon. UaneilcS. Iraiand U«oi44 be 
complaied and ralienad by Friday. HHh Jims 1861 / 


GWENT COLLEGEOF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Principal Lecturer 
in Computing 

(Head of Section) 

Salary: El 1.298- £12,591 -C 14,238 

Tho College i-j expanding its piuvitiori in computing, rnic/u 
eloclrcnics and n lie irvelnc ironn: critic 3 lion arid reqijlns 4 Princrpal 
Lee tur ei os soon ns irosubio lo loort ,i team ranee nr d with lho 
ODciAtiaii am I riavuluoinciii of computing courses jnrt facilities in lho 
CullHfje. 

Appla-.-iTions shiHjl.1 ly.* matin in the fwtn of a cutnculuni vitan 
liicUiduiy tlio nnin*: nf Iv.m icli.mc", lu O. T Rrub. Dean of Fncultv nl 
Science a ml TeLlinnlogy. Cl warn Collage of Higher Education. 
Allt yr yn Avsnus. Newport Gwent. NPT BXA. Further Information 
available from the above. Tab Newport (06331 51 S2G Ext. 23 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
Saulh Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education (Card if fl 
faculty of Business and Liberal Studies 
Department o I Business Studies and Communication 

LECTURER I - HUMAN RELATIONS 

Applications 4/e vrvilvd Irr-w poripnj. a.Vipj i>'<t u tf.i:r,-rg wn lo^uvi-n'j on 
ih* general aro) ol behawo-jrai vturtu, in.oh.ing [he ryj^hing ol coonnu^itoKni 
iitJuMnai bchtmn and sncrai ptyrhoiogr to degree cuj>v£ Rctror vtl-ii.i- i n»v 
uichido un'infam ■leyl'-'V'nent an it ira-j'L-h tpjna-ng *iyg*r**. hrgiM* d'c/'-mtaol 
BEC onri TEC. poila*tr'i("'.« andoihs' rnurici 
Sa'ary Stata Lactu**/* CSCM 18 M3 p a 
AppZUatk>n (of mi and furthar porttcufirs may ba obtained Ram Tha 
PeiSDiuval Oihcar. South Qlamorgan Inshiuta ol Higher Edutallon. Cyneoad 
Cantra. Cyneoad Road CardiH CF2 1XD and ihould ba ranirned within 

louri»»nd*vae* iheeppsaranceoi thtaadva/riseniern 

fhESB 


CANTEIIBURY 

Cll HIST Cill'nf .lir.OI LF.C.F.nti 
IIIGlIEIt IDIICATION 

Applirallanv Jrr Invltid lur 

111 LF-CTUREH IN r.lTOr.ll Ll'HV 

v ipriMIlii in Cmiionili- 
<>«inriiphv tv vnutlii iu tin. 

Siikjnri lu honours Ui'qrnr li-..|. 
The avpbinlaa will b.- rv'tulr**>l r >.■ 
Uiirllripam tr» naiqrjchs Itxl.l 
iriuran anils r'rufi-svlunallv qnal- 
lltftl vrrsnn will ba ospei iril to 
leaili in the gruaropirt ni'-iliu«lt 
LouratiB nt tiro 1‘uiit tirnduiir^ 
r - *-r lirtf .Hr 111 Eilucatiun nntl mlu-r 

pr*,l<*ii**tnna1 tuurv-i. 

iSr l.El'TUKFR I.NIIiSTOIIY 

t'aildliiatas « hr hi 1.1 tv.- -iLIi- l» 
nflor Mndiirn World HlsI.T* 
l.inuthrr v.ltli an ar.iin. in ui--.i.i 
In thit ti-.iihlnq r*l rn-illih L»r-ij 
lllvtiirv In Ininniirv iinm- l*-vn 
rhi- r»Hr*ir nlK-i*. U-k. Il l il uni 
I) till -11111 It hv ifL-qi •-■■«. I’tifT. 
ililv-nlrr fllivlinii.)* anil Ii ■-llr-'i ij,-. 
■irn-v In Fniii-allan. 

h.lT.iay . t ri iiin-r Il“*pui,.j- I.* ■ . 

turn- Iin.4h3-tig.l41 |i ,i. 

I'»*F Inrlhnrilrt-lUS ■■ !■' I.r wr In- 
in Miv. Iran l iinn l *<Hi qi‘ 
hen*‘lai*y tn ivhnni , 1 |>| 'll* .i!i< .n. 
vlmiiM lir • ant mil tal.*r Hr an lu 


CAMUttlDOKSHinK 
e.m.l.ttil.ati am rs and 
IRC I INCH fir.) 

rcmp-iroi v l.mlnrfrr I in 
L'hr*inlvt*> 

Itrqniri’d fi*r Mur yi-ur (ruin I 
biiiiipmlivr 1981 tn Isui h phvuu*il 
ilirmlatry lo deurre levrl. 

ApDllranls shuivl.l i/uvivm .in 
hnnours drgnr in i. lie Inis’ rv hud 
iprctornbly a hlulii-r cieqrrr- An 
Bkilve IntarPHt In i-rar*ii|Tli In 
o'lillituii la ’aoihliig I* Unvlrnbln. 

Hulary Halt £3.034 — 18.638 
slnrtlHii point Oouriitllnn un qtial- 
l(lcBllun*i anil r-ipnrlr-nro. 

Furl liar dn alls and lurcns Irnm 
llLad ol Uroartnient uf b'lcncr . 
CCAT. Cum bridge CHI 2A] ilrl 
Cninhrlriije 63271 ext 118 l 
Furms to be returned bv FrlilJj 13 
June. !IB 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

COLLEGE lit AH TS AN1I 
rECllNf)lOG3 

LECTllHLn IN HUMAN 
CF.dRCltAPHY 

Itaqiilri-d l rum 1 tii-ptmnLer i«- 
learli iirtiiclpiilly human nr-uarn- 

n hi un I) A lions C.i-nqrjphy, 

>*ns IliimabiUi's'Sn* lot SIIhIIm 
nnd Bbi IhiniSrlann.. Appli-an'i 
should liiivr a .j'locl Iuiiiuiiia dr 
dm In iii-niinraphi . Exr'HfH'i' 
nl ri-asarrh lit human araqrapht 
nnd a laarhinn quullflr Jtlaii wiuilri 
be tdiantaqr*. 

I ECTUnEK IN LAW 

lle*|ulrrrl Irnm I hi pt.-irh. r or 
i» vijnn os iiiiulMi ihrri-atter. ’<-> 
It-di li Law ijii a wl'ln v.irlrii nl 
i<iur^r% Fnun tiMi-rills. Iiilmart 
DF.C NailL'nnl Dlpllinia <n I - 
low. nil* ol tile III-*! Mull- ul I rij.il 
rai-.iillvia Ai>ulii jntis sliriuld 
’un a *in"d huiinun ili-iir* «• in 

Ian- ur « iiiilv.itant >iiul|f|. . iimii. 

nn<l eitmrh-aiu I’* b' , i-*1 MP4* II* a* 

rraililit.| nvorrli'ii* r irmlil In- .in 
.nlvaiilain-. 

‘lalnrv ii.r I* iui.i* ilWtJ- 
WMIt i ton m*i polnl il«-pi iii1liiiir.il 
ciu.i lir I* -ill.inv .iii<I exp/rirnir 
lli-lnlls lur vt’-unraii’ie Ir.ini 
lfcrl id i’rpjrliiienl m If iiniaili- 
tlcv. und fen- I iw I run* Ifr-jd u( 
Di-p.irllnenl ul ti<li*l.uil’rv. unit 
fin- l.nw Irt'in Hiirjrt *'il Mi-im l u i—ni 
«■! Mnil.lqenirni d'ld lilr-lnl-sv htii- 
■ II* v l ( AT l aniliri.lqv. L 112 

IAJ. tr| Ciimbriiiitr 6MJI r«i 

TJ irjniMir.iiJliy), r»l. 33 il.iiu) 
ti’irin** i non I a In- r* (iirilvl bv 
M>,n*lav. 8th lum- H 


REMINDER 


COPY I'tJR ADVb'KTlSMEKT9 JN 
THF. THLS MlUUl.rt All HIVE NUT 
I.ATLH THAN 10A.M MONDAY 
PRECinlHO T HE DATE IK 
PUBLICATION 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 


WEST 

GLAMORGAN 

County Council 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER IN COMPUTING 

llnqulrn for Si-pH-mber 1981 Id 
J oin i lir MninumaMcBl Sleni-ei 
Mall. Csn dir la try should trusses? a 
mind 1 1 rarer In Cnmpniliio with a 
ftlnnllliaiit coinpunc-ni uf Duln 
I'racHiIno and/ur Sy items Annlv- 
r»ls. Experience uf. ur llilereal III 
Mkrncnm pul urn would be ml 
ud vantage. 

Salary £3034- £8458 sisrtlno 
pnln> dcpr nU Ina upon qualifica- 
tions nnu Mperlenm. 

nrlnlh From Head of liepnrl- 
mnn> n| vlfiirn, CCAT. Cnni- 
hrMun CHI 2AJ iTol. Com bridge 
fU223i 63371 e*i. I I8l to whom 
forme should be returned b) 
Monday. Bill June. H8 


Colleges 

ofTecluiology 


Librarians 


WEST GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications ara Invited for the fallowing posts In the 
Authority's service, to commence In September, 1981. or as 
soon as possible thereafter. 

Head of Electrical Engineering. Applicant* should be 
good honours oradumes in Electrical/ Electronic Engineering 
cixf/oi hold corporate membership of the I.E.E. Substantial 
industrial end teaching experience in electrical engineering is 
required and keen iniorast in control engineering and micro- 
electronic developments would bo an advantage. The successful 
candidate will he expected to tooch up to HC/HD stonrtaid and to 
inilioto new courses nt the post HCITECI lovel. ISalary: Principal 
laclun.r Grade £11,298 £14,238 (Bar at £12.591)1. I Post rof 
HE5/2/-1/81). 

Head of Mathematics and Computing/Di rector of 
Computer Services Unit (Principal Lecturer Grade) 

Applicant*, should hnvrj relevant connnoicuil/ Industrial and 
iiLnilernlL pxponunr.u, incluiling TEC/ DEC and unlversily/CNAA 
validritinn procurlincs. suite hie riuolificaiiont. in Computing and/oi 
Mmiaguiuent Services and the ability to lead an ncademic tram to 
degree and BSC Pail II levels. A postgraduate degree would be an 
ndvoniarie. (Salary: Cl 1.298 f 14, 238 (Bar at £12.591)1. (Post rof 
HE5/J/1/81/4). 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer in Mathematics to teach 

up to HC/HND it? vo Is and to initiate new post HC courses. 
Applicants should ho good honours groduaios with teaching and/ 
ur induslnal experience. Postgraduate research experience would 
bean advontuge (Salary Lit £6,462 £10.431 SL £9 624 £12 141 

(Bar £11,328)1. (Post ref. HE5/4/4/B1). 

*‘ fl . C no^ 0r ^ * n Computer Studies to teach to hnd. hnc 
and BSC cm usds jnd contribute to riovolopmant of degree work 
Applicants for this now and dtnllonging post should how a denroe 
!™'* /"Sessional qualifications in computing, substantial 
industrial/ commercial experience and knowledge of Cobol 

(PostTef H E5/ 3°4/8*1 |° VW leV01 ,anB " ano - (Salf,r V C6.462C10.43li 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 11 in Primary Education 

Teaching duties will include initial and livservico B.Ed. and high 
leve courses and the training ol serving teachers from overseas 
Applicants should be graduates, preferably with postgraduate 
qualifications and research interests and with a wide experience ol 
^Snfu,' mduding posts of major responsibility. (Salary: 

HE4?iS/an ' " ■ E6.462-EI0.43 1). (Post ref. 

,»?2 U J[? r I 11 ln S US j*®,® 8 Studies (Quantitive Methods) to 
teach mainly on the BA (Combined Studies). B.Ed. and HND 
courses. Applicants should be suitably qualified graduates- with 
appropriate (commercial and professional experience Including a 

tfSXSlSSt S? t HTI/173/an. and mark8,fnB - {Sfl,arv: C8 ' 462 ' 

Lecturer 1 In Business Studies, mainly t0 be involved 

aS ^ 8t l ms and hu * in0 M communication. 
Applicants should be honours graduates with professional 

shni£nri°?nH a ? d - fl ia f hY in - ® ma I°' Eur °0 fl 8 n language, 
n=2il hBnd ?o d , ‘tPlEIBv, ^PPraPhstB experience In commerce is 
necessary. (Salary £5.634 £8,658). (post ref. HE2/ 2/4/81 J. 

i , Lecturer I I/Senior Lecturer in Scientific and 
! Technical Illustration. 

This important and challenging post includes responsibility for the 

1 tSSSS 1ft deve L 0pm ^ t «* courses^SclenJfflc and 

JI^?i' B S 0n .. 8r,d leachlfl 0 ai da fl r «8 and DATEC Higher 
?rariam £ ! eVH,s ' Applicants should have graduate or equivalent 

' K®S urar 11 “History of Art and Design This 

nin n ? n ° POSl ° 0,8 ,he °PP° r, uhity to develop History of Art 
Cnre^'t" f W bo* degree ievel and DATEC programmes 

and U '^iS U H e |nh fl B A n i r iDn Industrial SodT“ ; 

■ j d®? 0r ' DlplomB in Architectural Stained Glass 
0 cand Techrtlcal Illustration and Photography. Applicants 
should bo graduates and postgraduate qualifications would hp nn ■ 
advantage. (Salary C6.4B2-E1o!43I). (Post ref HEvl/A^Slf. 

Lecturer I Wood Trades. This post wifi Include leaQhlng 
In the general area of Wood Trades up to Advanced Craft 

for &£d » P rf [r nC ° h!Val9 wi,h par,icu,nr responsibility 

Jrf Wood Machining and Carpentry and Joineiv Craft Certificate 

tSSSlhi APP k^ ,S ^°u ,d 6° ad cra » qualifications arid 
preferably a higher technician qualification In buifdmh with 
relevant industrial experience. Previous teaching experience is 
' ,te i'S a - i 530 ^ “•OM-ra.esai. (Post rof. HE3/l94?aiT 
_ f^ CBt0n ,w r w a ? d fu,thor particulars ol the above boats are 
PrfnHm? p D ‘ 0 a,Hni P wd afWrossad anvefupe. Sram the 

Hiah0r EflucaZ. Tpwnhll, 

i« Sr*' [wmi 

! JOHN BEALE 
Director of Education 


BAST SUSSEX 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

HASTINGS COLLEGE OF ARTS 
A TECHNOLOGY 

Principal . r* IIqIIMa 
ti 1 nut i.ijjiianiaiV i im. ai.-HOi 

A|ii>l leal lulls urn mvin-il fur run 
l>u«l ur Tutor Librarian whlrh 
■alia vacant from 1 hi January 1082 
on me retlrnmi.il i ur Hie iirnanm 
hinder nr tho final 

Salary Is c-n (lie Burnham Sunlul- 
Le. Hirer Stall) — CO. 624— £ I J, 1 4 1 
Ini (bar al CI1..T2B). 

The Library bun reieiitlj- been 
mu veil lu new puriiuse Uiilll 
nccY<minedalti',n unit itm post 
allors nn mrelfniii apporrtunlty 
for furlhor duvn|oi-monl or Ihe 
llbrnry arrvlrns nntl for curcei- 
•Ipvelripmanl. 

Further iinrilinjurs ami up- 
lillrailiui form from Ilia Siulffiin 
rjfrirrr. IliisIlnuH Collnui- nl Aria 
A Tachnuluqy. AriTinry Ruail, St. 


Leaiwrila-on-Mia. eom Susaox 
TN3H mix. Tr-lnjilioin, Hail Inns 
■ D424J 423847. Clualnq dnto It>r 


■ 04241 423847. (.lualng dale lor 
Ilia retnlpl al niiplfcntTun fnrms 
MiuiilnyBih Juno I(JBI. 1114 


Colleges of Art 


CHELSEA 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
SCULPTURE 

CholSBu Si hoot or Art wishes to 
ppunlnt a Principal Luciuror to 
Imvn rrspaiislblllly fur lha con- 
ilun nr Ihn rniogitlseil Post- 
Uraduate cuurgn in Bculpture 
whlrh iRflits to tha award of the 
CNAA Master of Arts Doureo, 

lltL'shp will also assist tlm Houd 
ol rinparcmonl ol Sculpture In the 
ucneral ..undurt ol the depart- 
ment. 

Salary. £11,298- £12.991 plus 
lunar London Allowance or (1799 
■ HiiblaK lu I urinal appeal a 1 1 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 

painting 

Chelsea School Dr Art wishes to 
appoint a Senior Lecturer In tha 
Paint Inn ricpertmnni icNAA BA 
Hons Onaree and M niters Dearer 
Courses i. 

The phi requires tutorial re- 
iponslblllty for sertlans ol the I1A 
lions Donree course, lie's he will 
bIbo assist the Hand of tha Paint- 
Inn Department In the general 
conduct ol me department. 

Due to the lata date of ihla 
advertisement, the School recog- 
-nlsea that Ihn successful candidate 
may not be able to taka up this 
post until 1 January 1 92a. 

Salary: £S. 624-El 1.328 plus 
Initor London Allowance of £799 
(subject to formal approval l. 

Further details and application 
Turm may be obtained from tha 
senior Administrative Officer at 
the above address, and should ho 
to arrive by Ihe first post 
on Monday 8 June. H9 


BOLTON 

IN5T1TUTF.OF TECHNOI OC.Y 

ELECTRICAL ENCilNLF.ItlNl ! 
DEPARTMENT 

Tlin Dnaurtini-lll Is sri-VIn-l |n 
appolnl the lullliiii «iuf(-- 

SF.NIDII LEG ri'KEIt 

i £9.624 lu £12. 1-41. subli-i t in 
bar at £ I 1.328) 
tone veiancyt 

anil 

LECTUHLIt I 

I £9.034 In CB.69HI 
lone vhi mu yi 

AtyiicuntR nmsi lull,- qru-li»tir 
qunllrlratlone and r* ni-rli i ne In 

IniJunlry or rneourrit npumprlnli- 
to one or mure of the lolloivliiii 

activities: 

• CommunlmtiuiiB — In mid it Inn 
,Q « lMclallH knowlcdue within 
Ibis field a wide Interest In 
Inlormotlen unqluenrlng will be 
an udiantHoo. 

Power systems and ina.-lilncs — 
with tlie Rbllltr to Initiate work > in 
dliiltul anil solid slnte >ei ImlqiiPH, 

Omlrnl syslxiiis — with iivp.-rl- 
-■ii'-e in dhiiinl innli nl. 

The IJeiidi-iiitPin has ft,,, lull- 
tlinn counoi In Elcctronlr Eu- 
dlMeorllip. rang I up irum Hu- 
Ordlanary Dtplomn In tlu- 
C.N.A.A. Hnit'iurn Degree. II li,i-i 
ulsn pari -Mini- ruuran ul llhilu-r 
Certlllculr level 'T.E.C. ■ Ul Eli-i - 
irkal and Electrunlf. Ennluenrlnu 
nnij Industrial Meusnremnnl and 
Control. 

Short cuiirnrs are organised far 
Industry Including an estenalvr 
programme of microprocessor 
rources sunpurted by grant aid 
undor the llepurtment of Industry 
M.A.P. scheme. 

Rngnarch and consul ancy wurk 
ore oncouragud In the Inslltutas' 
qua I Ideal lone Hnd experience. 

Applicants for the previous 
vacancies In the Department over 
tho Inst 12 mouths should make 
n®^J B a PPl lent Ions for lha presunt 

Application forms and further 
r*' tl <™ Ur lJ" a V obtained from 
Ilia Vive- Principal, Bnltan Instl- 
tute ol Tcrltnulogy. Diiario road, 
Bolton. BL3 9AD. to whom com- 
P^f^U Formm s.lsau Jil be returnoiJ 
by 13th June 1981 . FL9 


Colleges with 
Teacher Education 


I'Bri-linic Leciun-r In Dnnru. 

“ ro J nvl,od lliu 

SmnS!*«£." r . , hi l, 3H H’ ctu ™ r 11 ln 

innin? tor the Hlnfory of Dance. 

milariim h l i y '“'donls 

majarlng In Danco who ar« atudv- 

ir^r 1 " 0 Am 

„i^" nd J"‘ , « 8Hho,ll «* lioldemtara 
in^h- m ?™ 8- ■PMlallsallcin 
in lha His tors or Dance, or degree 

internal 0 ! h J* lQr v. with a motor 
d ?n ta history. A wide 
wmiw"L n» h .rf Performing arts 
wo ^ lu* advontana. 
fr«%i ir I!!2 r u o,0 J ,i obtained 

aaa n y ° r ,nance at tho 
college. Lettara of application 


Research 


Queen Elizabeth House 
Oxford 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

H is iniended to appoint a 
number of Research Fellows in 
development, studies, with 
lenufe until not later than 31 
March, 1984.- under a scheme 
financed by the Overseas,- 
Development Admlnlsl ration 
° f ‘, h v Porei 8 n and Common- 
wcalih Office. 

Applicants are invited to 
submit a detailed scheme of 
research which should be 

relevani to the Untied Kingdom 
programme • of assistance to 
developing countries. Further 
information and an nppiicallon 
form may be obtained from 
The Worden's Secretary, 
Queen Elizabeth House, 21 Si. 
Giles', Oxford OXI 3LA. ■ 
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EXETER 
UNIVERSITY OF 


PLYMOUTH 
liiiy POLYTECHNIC 1 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
in 

OIL DRILLING 
TECHNOLOGY 

AnphfJIli.il* Jill III Vila-- 1 ful .1 R--l-.ir.il 

lull. iviihi|) 1,1 Iiraloliih-I .1 ti ln ., 1 . 111 . | 

11111 , 11111111111,11 lln.ly nf lln 1 ri.iii-.,,. 11 1 ,,f 1 lull 

C mini, I 111 .in i'll wi-H flm 1 , 

I Ir. .ii ir.-i I I.* ih.' Mil 1 

n-iui.l- irnli- nl ll ■■< Siivm n III".,- Kill 
r 1 HUI 1 ll aril] Will I„I ■ mrnil |,UT III ■ hrji 

1 m f , mi 1 it 1, 111 ■ [1 1 Iriti.rri.UifiM.il lliilliiiq 

Hnah I'd *»l ill' I Id ll**., mil |,i- 
1 i,i| aw hr ally fur Ihn ,|[|| 'In .HIT r, , -Anil hi 
inifiinliy iluiin.i ihn ii.-imil nl n..-. 
ic(r,]n li 

Apiillrn'il, yli.mlil piiv.i'v, 1 - Eh- .it 1 

10 ohiaici .1 PhD iif h.ivi- --ijiiiv.iI.-iiI 

■luDlllic.itiniii hi MjiIhuiuIh.i III Iinjv. 

Pliyirs ui Enifin, - 1 - 1111,1 

Sul. n y mil l».i in ll fU.-WI 

ll.XO arcnidinji t" nl 

lha ,ip(iu H •"mini will cun inn .nt Im 

Sepnmibai 1081 jml Will l.l It Irn .1 pi'lnnl 
el 3 ye.tiv. 

Application forms can ba obtalnad 
with iunhar particulars Irom lha Par- 
■onnel Officer, Prymouth Pulytoehnlo, 
Drahs Circus. Plymouth. PL4 BAA. 


HULL 

UNIVERblTYOF 

DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

A RESEARCH ASSISTANT In 
requlrorl to work uu b thrim year 
project, financed by the 
' .. ov . D C!l ulmo Trim, on ihn 0E- 
HAYIOURAL AND PRIJUUC- 
TIQN CONSEQUENCES OF 
FOSTERING PIGLETS. Apnll- 
canta should have. Or evpnct mun 
to have, a Quod degrnn In u 
behavioural silunrp. znohniy. 
agricultural v lumas nr a rrlnlurl 
subject sn>J n partlcuJur Inti-rust In 
animal behaviour. 

Starting aalnry: E9.2H9 imr 

annum an ilrndu Jli Inr Rush unit 
and Analogous Sturt. 

Further details from nr lun 
Horroll. nopartmant of P&sUiulu- 
uy. University of Hull. Mull llllft 
7RX ta whom applications, ulvlna 
obb. (Uia 11 Meat Inns and nxpi-rlunrp 
and the rtanins or two referees, 
should ba sent b> June 8th If 
possible (though Inter applica- 
tions . up until J-ino 2 '3 1 id. may bu 
urcoptedt. ff ip 


WOLVERIIAJ^T^ : 

niF.POI.VTEc J ? 

Kt-SEARCREIIS I 

■\iitnti -it l.ms urn iisiMfu. 

•mi flu- l.illuwinniiro • 

1 J‘"ic l arly^Lh? I 

' ! 

ViV.SA Virsfun* ,Ve j 

!i:«! .'u^iXiii^'^ i 

I Id.! i" V 1 1 

i; 1 '; ;;.'"’ •«» hmt euSSL. kl 

y'"’’ VMee.l muiliinery Wl 

.|ii. in y ..ini .IIm rJbiitlon af 
lilti-nsllv r.iliiliiU and ikuvn^S 

I im-dl -mil Us inipnil Sihm2£ 

in iilil; s.ills in u, c WtiiMWiSfir 

J* ■•■■Jhwlluii 01 ihseroJSSf 
■ • between the whuh. 

Miillniiils rriii.in nnd Lalta 
! “ niiH-tnenih SSS?*- 

'■ 1 U. Fu liiinui- in Crop Cinapjn. 

ir. "' ""i " f Sn ‘ t B ' Stitmtt 

iiini 1 “tirt Lead Edura- 

I I hjniiiigi-rlnl Control - a n- 

h s, ‘ , 1 ll y i ' rf maiiBnorlalrontS 
.mil its ri-liitluriHlitp to maniofrS 

iljl'l ll. I,|V . 

‘-nt.il y £1034 Ui £9689 (ntUM 

In ii-ji-i i-iiii-iit t. . 

.-\|>ialh iitlmi forms and dltilli 
l. 1 '". 1 " ■I'rrsonitol* flu 

•■Ivtn hull . WulverhuuDta. 
•\V1 P s* Tnlrphone toltol 

7 I06S4 124 lir. nniqphoiw or. 
U...J . Nil 


Personal 


IMMl-.IHATli ADVANCES 

Cum 10 Uiu.uuo 

Wriitt'n terms an n-quai 

lUiGIONAL TRUST LTD 

-31 Dover Sin-ot. Plctunm 
London W1A 4RT 

IHione ! Ol -491 3934 


Travel 

LINOOS, RHODES. Wo nKblMi 
VII In Holiday's to LINDQS hr Hi 
w. k. periods in Aua. iod ST- 
Rhodian Travel. 73 NnyBaodSt 
Wl. OI-A29BA33. 


Overseas 


y 8 June 1981 


NflTIONRl UN!V€flS(TY 
OF SINGRPORC 


FACULTY OF ACCOUNTANCY 
& BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
AND 

SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Invited for taachlng appointments ranging 
from Lectureihlpi to Professorships In tho Faculty of 
Accountancy & Business Administration and the School ol 
Management. The Faculty of Accountancy 6i Builnett 
Administration prepares students for the degrees of Bachelor 
of Accountancy end Bachelor of Business Admlnlitretlon. 
The School of MenagBrnem preperos groduaios for the MflJier 
of Business Administration dogrso. 

Candidates must possess a Pit. D. degrea or rolevonr higher 
P m l. 1 * i nfl As the number of teaching Itsff 

wilt be Increased over the next low years, thsro are vacanolH 
In tha major teaching nreos, such as Financial Accounting, 
mternaiioiial Economics & Finance, Financial Monogamani, 
Businas* Finance, Marketing, Auditing, Accounting Theory, 
income Tex, Operations Research, Statistics, Builnlii 
Computer Application, Qenaral Management, IndusUlsI 
Relations and Systems Analysis. 

Gross annua) emoluments radge from; 

Lsoturar , S422B70 - 44910 

Senior Lecturer : SJ38920 - 87200 

Associate Professor : S$BD410'— 78020 

Profasior , s$70B7O - 91970 

For staff appointed on normal contracts, emplacement oh 
n S, P 8 ™ 10000 * establishment may be considered after the 
initial 3-year contract. Leave and medical benefits are pro- 
vided. Under the University's Academic Staff Provident Fund 
fs?" 1 ? Li ! l0,f contributes at the present rate of 

18% of his salary sublact to a maximum of S$840/- pjn.jend 
the University contributes 2054% of hla monthly salary. Fw 
ewry 3 -year contract, lha staff .member saves between 10 - 
lb months salary tax-free. (The sum standing to the staff 
member s credit in tha Fund may ba withdrawn whan he 
eaves - Singapore/Malaysia permanently), Other benefits 
include: a settllng-fn allowance of S$1 000-2000 depending 
sub,,d l 80 d housing at rentals ranging from 
sat QO-3oo p jit., passage assistance ^and baggage allowance for 
transportation, of personal effects to Singapore. For. 
appointment at vary senior level, short-term visiting contract 
may be offered. Additional benefits will include local 
8nc ^ children's educational allowances, (etg £1 " 
SIjS.OQ approx.) 

Average Income tax paid by academic staff of the University 
as a percentage of grow annual salary Is as follows: Lectuiyr 
8%, Senior Lecturer, — 16%, Associate Professor - 2056,. 
Professor _ 24%. 

Application forms and further details may be obtained either 
from: 

(1) Mr R E Sharma, 

c/o Students' Contra, 

E Cheshem Street, London SW1 
Tali 01-235-908 7/B/B 

or (2) Tha Head, Recruitment Unit, 

National University of Singapore . 

Kent Ridge, Singapore 061 1 

, All application forms should be submitted to Ihe Recruitment 
U™. National University of Singapore, Kent Ridge, Singapore, 
0611, Alternatively, candidates may write direct to the Head; 
Racrulbnent Unit at the address mentioned above giving th<* 
curriculum vtlae end also the names end addressee of three 
referees. 
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Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY OF RIYADH 

College of Medicine 

SAUDI ARABIA 

Applications are Invited from suitable qualified (men end women) to fill the following posts as Professors, Associate Professors and 
Assistant Professors In preclinlcal and clinical subjects as indicated below for the academic year 1981-82. Applicants should have 
PhD., M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., M.R.C.O.G., M.R.C.Path., American Board and Canadian Fellowship and teaching experience ai 
University level: 

Anatomy: Associate Professors 

Physiology: Assistant Professors 

Biochemistry: Professor, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors ( Medically qualified 

besides a degree in Biochemistry 

Pharmacology: Associate Professors. Assistant Professors 

Pathology: Associate Professors 

Community Medicine: Professor, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors 

Ophthalmology; Professor, Assistant Professor 

Microbiology Associate Professors, Assistant Professors 

E.N.T.: Professor, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors 


Pharmacology: 

Pathology: 

Community Medicine: 
Ophthalmology: 
Microbiology 
E.N.T.: 

General Surgery: 
Orthopaedic Surgeon: 
Urologist: 
Haematology; 

Neurology; 

Cardiology; 

Tropical Med.: 

Endocrinology: 

Psodiotrics: 

Obstot. & Gyna.: 


Associate Professors, Assistant Professors 
Associate Professor 

Associate Professor. Assistant Prolessor 
Associate Professor. Assistant Profossors 
Associate Professor. Assistant Profosstiru 
Associate Professor 
Associate Profnssor 
Associate Professor 
Assistant Professors 
Associate Professor 


Salary Scales: 

Assistant Professor: 
Associate Professor: 
Professor: 


Start of tha Scale 
I Monthly I 
8970 
11410 
13190 


Annual Increment 
(Monthly) 

450 

500 

550 


End ol the Sculp 
( Monthly ) 
11220 
13910 
15940 


Transport A lln ivr/ziro 
( Monthly I 
550 
600 
G00 


Clinical Allowance: For thasB engaged in clinical cat a or patterns In hospital there is an alkiwancu at 80% of the basic sal; try. For 
medically qualified staff not engaged In clinical care of patients Ihoro is a protessional allowance of 30% ol tho basic salary. 

Appointments sro normally for one year and renewable. Medium of instruction is English. Furnishetl accommodation is going (a bo 
provided. Terminal gratuity end annual leave 60 days, air tickets for tlio employee and up to 3 dependents nra paid annually. Thant is 
no income tax In Saudi Arabia Bnd money le frooly convertible and transferable. 

Salary scales arc in Saudi RiyalsfSR 3.35 <= $1 U.S. approx.). (SR 7.32 <= one sterling pound approx.). 

Application with a comprehensive Curriculum Vliao and addresses or two roforees to bo sent to: Dr. Hsssan Kamel. MRCP. Doan, 
College of Medicine, P.0. Box 2926, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, and, al tho samo time three copies of application and Curriculum Vitae 
with names of referees to be sent to; 


FOR UK AND OTHERS: 

Dr. A.T. G. Johnston 
c/o Saudi Educational Office 
29 BelgravB Square 
London SWIX8QB 
England 

Phone: 01-2357221 


FOR STATES: 

Mrs. Jorry Dahan 
c/o Saudi Educational Mission 
2426 West Loop South 
Suite 100 

Houston. Texas 77027 
Phone: 713-629-6170 


FOR CANADA: 

Mr. Essam Shaikh 
Saudi Education Mission 
Suite 1144 - 99 Bank Street 
Ottawa 

Ontario K1P6B3 
Phone: 613-237-3560 


Interviews are going to be held during the second week of August 1981 for applicants In UK, third and fourth weak of 
August 1981 far applicants in States and Canada- thestz 


KINGDOM OF MOROCCO 

The Ministry of National Education is recruiting 

ENGLISH TEACHERS 

for universities in Rabat, Fez, Marrakesh and Oujda 


We offer two-year renewable contracts, 
competitive salaries, air fares, settllng-in 
allowance and other benefits. 

Qualifications: 

Ph.D. in TEFL/ Applied Linguistics/ Literature 
for "Maltre de Conf6rences" . 

M.A. in TEFL/ Applied Linguistics/ Literature 
for "Maitre Assistants" 

B.A. Humanities for Language Lab Assistants 
(Teaching experience required) 

To apply, send confidential reference from 
present or last employer, detailed C.V. with 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Pietermaritzburg 

SENIOR LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY 

Application* are Invited from suitably qualified person* loperdleae ol iex. 
race, religion, colour, or national origin, for appointment to the above poll- 
The BuccMiful applicant will ba inquired to prepare a eyli*bue for And Zeclt 
Sociology 1, and to carry out rsaearch In tile choian field. 

There I* ■ poulbillty of further coureae In Sociology being ottered In 
■ubtequent yeare. dutia* era to be eiiumed ee Boon si poeaible. 

The salary attached to the poet la In lha range RM 37(FR2t>86Qper annum 
The commencing ulary notch will be dependant on lha qualification* and/or 
experience of Ihe appolmeB. In addition an annua) eervlce bonue equivalent to 
S3 p.c. of one monih’i salary la payable, sub]ect to government regulations. 

Application forms, further particular* of post, andlnronnation on pension, 
medical eld, group insurance, Half bureary. homing loan and subsidy 
echemei. long leave conditions, and travelling expense* on flrat appointment, 
are obtainable from the Registrar. University of Natal, P.Q, Box 379. 
Pietermaritzburg. 3200. South Al'lca, with wham applications on tha 
prescribed form must bo lodged not later then 30th June, 1B8I. quoting 
roleience PMB 28/01. 
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names of referees, copy of degree certifi- 
cate, own phone number and recent photo- 
graph to: 

The Cultural Attach^, 

Embassy of the Kingdom of Morocco, 
49 Queen's Gate Gardens, 

London SW75NE • 

Telephone (01 ) 584 8827/8/9 

Interviews will take place for short listed 
candidates in London between June 23 and 
June 25. 

Appointments are for October 1981 


SCHOOL OF 

PHYSICS AND GEOSCIENCES 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER - GEOSCIENCES 
(Permanent Tenure) 

The School ol Physics and Geosciences has an 
expanding role in earth resources, especially in 
association with mineral and energy develop- 
ments In Western Australia. It seeks academic 
staff who can contribute both to research and to 
liaison with industry and government. 

Applicants should have a PhD and teaching 
experience. Breadth of experience will be impor- 
tant although the School has special nee^s in 
exploration geology and geophysics. ’ 

Present interests of the School mcludo isotope 
geology, coal petrography, genesis of ore bodies, 
coastal meteorology/ oceanography.' sinltmon- 
tology. at i vi r on mental remote sensing, hydrology 
and magnetic methods in axploratiun goophysics 
There ore strong links with the hydrocarbon 
geochomistry group in the School of Applied 
Chemistry, and satellite imagery groups in the 
Schools of Electrical and Electronic Engineering, 
nnd Surveying and Mapping 
Salary. 931 83 1 (AvUI 

Tanura rtm pamliun n j.*h i! I* mih lanumni umui« Huflfl-ei 1>u> 
liiililtila A .nioieiiciJ in icMi-.nj alitfic.itiruii (mm pfitvnx filming -> 
Limited linn di'povumeni 

Co million, include fj>,t 1w erpnmtae end lorr-l, CJui a.nna mnunc, 
Aith reinnvdl l»l'Qli-.e, SuBOi Jl'ru-ilion if JvaHotii, loi »t»H mlh Pain'd- 
■■ml lamiro Hftluin lun jie (.nxnlcJ lu lldll appointed lor a lim-tOil 

Trntm 

Application* Do Hill including namo, and aU J>e,ie* cd raletavl 
ahould be auV'i'itiad m duplicate not talar than I9t>i luna 1981 to me 
Migration Officer Y4ealam Ammiian ll.nna I LB Slrand ICHlw WC2R 
04 J l, pm nhijm a tvucLmre containing luithin mforma'i'in mat fce 
ohiaired 

When applying p Celia Quota ia(*rjnce numliai 389 K£9 


AUSTRALIA 

Royal Melbourne Institute 
of Technology Limited 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COUNSELLING 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Department of Boa lei Science 
A tenured povflcn eirui *n ihe Depan 
merit o( Social Science lot a Senior 
Lecturer in CounaeSing PaycholOffir. The 
Deportment a Hare Graduate Diploma, En 
Educational Caunaeliing, Vocational ; 
Counselling and Careen Edutabm. end 
ms|or ared«* and aupj»>( service 
ubjecu In the social aciencei <n 
uinfargraduara Diploma end Dflgrce 
enunea in ihe Instituta. The two 

counselled dalomia a>e rKogriiad 

proI«9dal psychology lourlh yea' 
couran. 

The succceaTuI appitant nfl teach ' 
iTwrr m the counaouing d.p>o<na, and ; 
may ho rcauhrd to do some reaching In 1 
undergraduate metrology H*n wdf 
IW be opporturunn in puTiciMig in' 
applied resesren projects and in > 
undeneke a Kneted amonni ol crmsulnng 
work. PDM ^artuaro quaMrcaMni fn . 
psychology are required and eiperenee ■■« 

group COunMIIirg training would be [ 
dcslrabf* Salary within ihe range 
5A26.06& I ATS 917 p a 

A position description ahould be j 
obtained linn RMir, Staff Bunch P O 
Box 2478V. Q P 0 Melbourne 
Anpltcetiom quot-ng ref 143' IS .'AN ta 
iheSiafiarfici.br ».8'8i 

Royel Melbourne InnlhiU 
ol Technology Limited 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Department of History 

SENIOR POSmON IN 
MODERN BRITISH 
HISTORY 

The Department of History at 
Princeton University solicits 
applications for a senior 
positi'on in the History of 
Britain since 1760. Applicants 
should have substantial 
publications and teaching 
experience. Salary will be 
commensurate with the 
University's regular pay scale. 

Applicants should send a 
copy of a curriculum vitae, to 
arrive by August 14, to: 

Theodor# K. Rabb, Chairman 
British History Search 
Committee 

Department of History 
Princeton University 
Princeton. 

New Jersey 08544 U.S.A. 
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General Vacancies 


REMINDER 


t.tJPY FUR Af)V EHTIKMBNTb IN 
THE T1IES SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN to A M. MONDAY 
PRECEDING THE DATE OK 
PUDLICATION 


ixenernl Vacancies 


IIBlterORDSIIlHK 

bl'MhlEII HOLIDAY JOB FOIt 
DI1IVF.K 

nucdrrt lor rtils ,u miner 

Yuune peroun* with rlesn drlv- 
Inu licence and otierfenre In 
driving mliilbusnvianxlroiers to 
work on cjuldciur aclKJIy contres 
In Hrrulord. Brlahtan. Slirewy- 
bury and the Gataivalu*. An uti> 
usual position fur sn outdoor, 
energetic charnrter. Board and 
urrommn«lfllli>n. 120 d wrsh puck- 
at money. Contact. Hrriumicl 
OJ fleer. POL Young Advanlitre. 
840 Stilt Ion Street. Hosy-pti-Wse. 
lleraronlshlre HR.9 7 AH. Tel 
Ross-on-Wye (09B9i90». HIS 


PERIPATETIC EDUCATION 
AND CAREERS ASSISTANT 


ArpiLkJiioflt "ft in. licit tram uncncu-cJ rreiiuatti In ph>u,. i.tiii m < Iiurrciirj In 
a pmi ihjmiil yivean ■•prrmiirii, liir imnl.cmrnt >n h nee IniiUii-r- in edu.uhnn 
and i jinn *pil 

Thn I, sn inilt'iram |-ml and ihe Iniliiulr ti l.-c-kin* fin *hn h >i ir* 

ahilllv to uioimunlCdle cflCklndi »lih tn.41, Uiltdren nnJ sdul'i. »ln.* hy, ,.cnr 

lno»lcd|( nl l hr cduidtionjl iiiitin i>F l ho -.runriv. u.ho U ailllp* l» irui.'l 
itilnugliijul the Ith anil if-nJ pcilndi uf 'vine date B-nj fumi hunir sro I »ho h,v 

fdilu-mr rxpcrlcne ii| ilkluMi). 

The «tK.«ivtul upplrrdm util unit within ilic l- Ju.vnpn bijuiimcnl and wifl »■, 
a, Stytriary in the I'litw., «■ U'niV inJ t urret. Sub ( uirmincr* and will be 
requited lit hvlji In Iht i-ryiniun.in oT Phyitt al Wart i-hihiiiruu mil (Btcci 
emttenfinax Thn -ill inc-iiuMy in,«l,r I, -mr j-ciiChTi »*4, friualiimc .irul rv<ni»| 
sell. 

ThrBlirv mil be about El 1 .«U p a 

AppOretlMi, mmphir nlrh nrrtoten HIM and the ntawt el l*o tffrrni 
lhnald by ,cnl to the FJecsHbn Uffhtr. lb* Imdiuii or riQxIrt, 47 Itrl^ratf 
Sqasrr. I esdanSH lit IQT ■ndiSmildbeiBiiticd'fnan'deattil'. 

Chinny (ftfJrJ JunrlWI. 
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I have a research project I am thinking TT n J fin IX/ 
of putting up to the Social Science llvt 1 Ilf YY 
Research Council: a systematic study _ 



idea came to me one lunchtime 


KCSCiULIl v-uunui. >1 -lyniwiii*.,.* — • gy 

of political jokes. . VP h^t /P 

The idea came to me one lunchtime ▼ V* mu 
when, on being introduced to a visiting a j • tfT) 

Sudanese politician . I innocently asked 11 QK0S • |3« 
him about the current political scene in «J» ' tl 

the Sudan, he responded by telling me 


Monday 


l shudder at the thought of the 16-hour 
train journey before mens [ clamber on 
to the London train at 5.5(1 am hound 
for Nantes. 1 suddenly realize that 
introducing new courses into universi- 
ties requires more than an adjustment 
of one's academic sights. The prospect 
of a new degree in European Commun- 
ity Studies with job placements for 
students in France seemed eminently 
reasonable four vans ;igi> when it was 
being planned hut now. as l clutch iny 
brief-case full of introductory letters to 


a rather lengthy joke about President 
Numeiry. What was striking was not 
nificcnce is such that one leaves with no that he replied in this way or indeed 
clear impression of Limoges itself, that the joke was particularly funny (it 
which seems lo serve no other function was not), but that I had heard almost 
than to provide a setting for "Les exactly the same joke some years 
Benddiclins". I notch another job on before in Prague told about President 


Benddiclins’’. I notch another job on j before in 
my belt and it is a weary 19th Century I Novotny. 
French Literature specialist who allows | what < 
the Burdeaux-Paris express to whisk 


What could explain that? Is there 
perhaps a deep structure of humour. 


him towards the more varied delights I universal and innate in the human 


of the capital. 

Friday 

A phone call from a colleague nn a 
similar mission to Strasbourg to eom- 


French businessmen, my specific task pare notes. The "Racing Club de 
of finding placements takeson a slight- Strasbourg" is prepared to find a job 
ly different emphasis. for a student who can help transmit 

‘Thdriditd rughystique" to potential 
Alsitiinn ruebv-nlnvers. Thank God fot 


of finding placements takes on a slight- 
ly different emphasis. 

It's now 7 pm and [ have just 
scrambled aboard the Par is-N antes 
TEE. ft is lull uf businessmen and will 
at least give me chance of examining 
my prey at close quarters. The only 
contact I scent able to make on the 
train is with an elegant gentle mini in a 
three-piece suit, but he turns out to he 
a detective in the drugs squad. 


psyche, capable of generating jokes of 
a similar form in different conditions? 
Or is the explanation rather sociologic- 
al. with analogous conditions generat- 
ing parallel reactions? Or should one 
look to cultural djffusionism: perhaps 
some sharp-eared Sudanese business- 
nan or diplomat carried the word from 
Prague to Khartoum? 

Once begun, these lines of specula- 
tion multiply. Are there different types 



AUsoinn ruohv-nlnvcrs Thanx God for tion multiply. Are there different types « T 1 «« 

Cardiff Arms Park! I make my vmy to of jokes, and if so how should they be Stephen LukeS 
the Paris Airport Authority's he*!- 


Tuesday 


By mid- morning I am beginning to 
realize that French husiness appoint- 
ments can be very much hit or miss 
affairs. I check to reassure myself that i 
have adjusted my watch to French 
lime. The morning, in spite of these 
frustrations, culminates successfully 
with a splendid lunch at Nnnles Uni- 
versity ami we further console 
ourselves with useful discussion about 
arrangements for courses and job ex- 
perience for our respective students. 


quarters for another nice ting. I 
appreciate tile fact that the French, 
unlike the British, positively warm lo 
cun tacts with intellectuals. Half the 
interview taken up with discussion on 
the finer points of French symbolist 
literature and the other half with 
arranging for a student to work as a 
steward at Churles-de-Gaullc Airport. 

I start the afternoon with my usual 
batch of phone-calls nnd then retro- 
grade by taking refuge in the British 
Institute which is a marvellous and 
urbane compromise between the over- 
protective British academic system and 
the chaotic world of the French. The 
latter awnits me as, Inter that after- 
noon. I enter the elegant portals of the 
Law Faculty opposite the Pantheon for 
a meeting with the head of the “Uni- 


dividcs them into the reactionary 
(which serve to deepen prejudices and 
social divisions), status quo jokes 
(which leave everything as it is) and 
radical jokes (which quicken the march 
of progress). But one could also clas- 
sify them according to their form, 
along with structuralist or post- 
structuralist lines. If this is appropriate 
to myths, why not to jokes. Indeed, 
perhaps the joke is a kind of myth? 
And are there not really a very few 
basic jokes, upon which many varia- 
tions are played? Do they form struc- 
tured sets and undergo mathematically 
expressible transformations? And 
under what conditions do they flour- 
ish? Plainly not all societies are equally 
hospitable to them. I doubt I shall ever 
encounter a volume about Swiss poli- 


eventuaily a series of specialize) 
monographs (such as "Island Humoor 
a Comparative Study of the Hebrides 
and the Philippines). 

The upshot of all this research would 
go far beyond the jokes themselves, 
offering a way into the analysis of social’ 
nnd political relationships through 
sharp shafts of light offering sudden 
but revealing illumination. ’ 

As is well known, the Nazi period ! 
offers a rich store of such revelatory ! 
jokes. The shortest 1 know concerns > 
two Jews who meet in Vienna in 1938. 
"When you think about it" says one, 
“you must admit we are living history." 
"Personally," says rite other, “I 
wouldn't mind trying geography." 
there is the classic joke (told by 
Larsen) of (lie prisoner offered release 
by an $S officer if he can say which of 
the officer’s eyes is the glass one. “The 
right one," lie says. How did you 
know?" asks the officer. "Because it it 
the only one which shows any trace of 
human feeling." And there is the story 
about the Jew who fled Hitler's Ger- 
many and becomes nn immigrant to the 
US but keeps a picture of Hitler on his 
wall. A friend, in amazement, askshin 
why. "To avoid," he replies, “nos- 
talgia." 

Jokes from the USSR and Eastern ‘ 
Europe are very varied, some of the T 
former being old-Russian as much t j 
anti-Soviet; among the latter, I thial * 
that the Czechs tell the subtlest and : 
blackest and the Poles (hitherto) the > 
bitterest. The questions and answend 
Radio Erevan are the classic genre. Mj 
own favourites are; Q: “What is Social- 
ism?*’ A; “Socialism is the dialectical 


After lunch nowund I am peacefully 

sipping a fruit juice in the bar uf the Jjy Studies . All mall, a very successful 
best hotel in Nantes where I om dri y- 
expecting another businessman to 
appear. Slightly less peaceful after CotnrHnv 
paving £2.50 for my fruit juice but OclLUlUdjr 
relieved that mv contact is on time. Another train! 1 nm sitting on the 
A complete change this evening. I upper deck of a bright yellow futuristic 
have been invited dv some French double-decker commuter train half 
colleagues to help prepare a fair-copy way to Cergy-Pontoise. Cergy is one of 
of a Frcnch-English translation. Am the most spectacular new town de- 
very edified to Team that a chink of velnpments in France iust 30 minutes 
light can only be vertical and not from Paris and its trading-estates and 
horizontal ana leave, reassured that high-rise buildings sUetcn away into 
when all is said and done, the French the distance and appear to swallow up 
university system will at least have the French countryside, 
played its part in preserving the purity Further regression in the afternoon 
of (he English language. as I return lo Paris and decide to look in 


Wednesday 

More contacts today and welcomed 
everywhere as living proof that Britain 
is not planning to puli out of the 
market. A thought that the French, for 
all their public statements, view with 
much alarm. Taking students from 
Cardiff is perhaps seen as a subtle ploy 
to instil in us a proper feeling for 
Europe. As I look around Names. I 
wonder whether this would not be a 
good thing. Nantes is buoynnl and 
self-ass ored. while buck in Cardiff I can 


imagine the windswept litter occa- 
sionally settling: into the doorway of 
some hoarded- up shop. I suppose 
some would argue that (Ills is the result 


e doorway of 
p. I suppose 


double-decker commuter train half 
way to Cergy-Pontoise. Cergy is one of 
the most spectacular new town de- 
velopments in France iust 30 minutes 
from Paris and its trading-estates and 
high-rise buildings stretch away into 
the distance and appear to swallow up 
the French countryside. 

Further regression in the afternoon 
as I return lo Paris and decide to look In 
at the “Blbliolheque Nationale". A 
sign of the times, it now costs £6 to 
renew a reader's ticket. In the early 
evening walking around Paris I am 
amused to observe the battle of elec- 
tion posters. It seems that eafch candi- 
date had a team of bill-stickers on hand , 
to add some ironic comment to the | -w-^ a ■* n 

XS; s S r ii s C^ ,y si^ I Patches tor 

"Adieu” posted across the elegant 
features of Valiry Giscurd d'Estaing. 

Sitting in a catt I finish reading a 
fascinating historical reconstruction of 
the Giscard family since IS70, called - » 

sa X & 

teacher, in Frant-c. business. , n , he , h[ „ days o( this ban £ 


such a threat? former being old-Russian as much 5 | 

My research team will need to have a anti-Soviet; among the latter, I thirl • 
great deal of experience in interpreting that the Czechs tell the subtlest and : 
and indentifying jokes, for they are not blackest and the Poles (hitherto) the * 
all what they seem. They must be able bitterest. The questions and answend 
to tell a Jewish joke from an anti- Radio Erevan are the classic genre. Mj 
Semitic joke about Jews, and a native own favourites are; Q: “What is Social- 
anti-Soviet joke from a KGB joke - ism?" A: “Socialism is the dialectical 
and both from a joke devised i for synthesis of all the preceding stages oi 
Westerners purporting to be indigen- the world - historical development, 
ous. From pre-history it takes the method, 

There has been very little serious from antiquity slavery, from feudalism 
work on jokes. Classics in the field are serfdom, from capitalism exploitation 
of some nelp, but not much - Freud, and from socialism the name.” And Q: : 
Bergson and a few others. Among “Is it possible to build socialism in out ; 
modems, there is a ponderous work on country?" A: "Yes, but it is advisable . 
Jewish humour by Alicia Landmann to be in another country at the time."! 
and a useful recent little volume by also like a very telling story about i 
Egon Larsen called Wit as a Weapon, meeting between Khruschev and Choi . 
and of course the excellent writings of en Lai. "The basic difference." tap 
George Mikes. But the basic assump- Khruschev, “between the USSR and 
tion of most writing on this subject has China is that I, a peasant, have risen to 
been that humour is too important a be leader of our system, but you are a 
matter to leave to the humorous. In member of the mandarin class’ ■ 
any case, there Is a vast work of ‘True,’’ says Chou, “and the I 
data-gathering to be done, on an similarity Is that each of us has bet- . 
international basis. Actually my re- rayed his class.” 
search plans are more ambitious that I But perhaps, on second thoughts, 
have yet revealed. I envisage an Inter- the SSRC nnd the parliamentary coin- 
national Institute, based perhaps in mittee which periodically vets its ftiw- • 
Geneva (as suitably neutral and unin- ing decisions will not look on nn ; 
votved) which would have correspond- project with favour. Perhaps they m . 
ing members from all over the world, even think it frivolous, and treat il a ; 
Conditions of membership would be no more, worthy than the study. JJ < 
the regular provision of a certain kinship in a Polish Fishing nuap j 
number of jokes per month (say 12). which was so roundly criticized isj 
The jokes would be catalogued, classi- time round. I can't see the dtaintnad . 
fied and put on to a central computer, the SSRC defending my project aJij ■■ 
and analysed on a continuing basis, more staunchly than he did men- 
The Institute would publish a monthly for my Institute, I suppose I’d better ■. 


tical humour. Nor do they have the and of course the excellent writings of 
same significance in all cultures. 1 think George Mikes. But the basic assump- 
it was Mark Twain who said that a tion of most writing on this subject has 


German ioke is no laughing matter, been that humour is too important a 
Are they always a response to matter to leave to the humorous, in 
oppression? Though superficially any case, there Is a vast work of 
plausible, I doubt this is true. Often data-gathering to be done, on an 
they are a form of it, as in stereotyping international basis. Actually my re- 


jokes, such as those about the Irish in search plans are more ambitious that I 
England, the Poles in the United have yet revealed. I envisage an Inter- 


intellectuals gathering in the smoke- ing members from ail over the world, 
filled cafds of Eastern Europe, emerg- Conditions of membership would be 
ing in the small hours with the latest the regular provision of a certain 
crop ready for national distribution, number of jokes per month (say 12). 
Someone must think them up. And The jokes would be catalogued, classi- 
how do they circulate? And now are fied and put on to a central computer, 
they transformed as they pass from and analysed on a continuing basis, 
mouth to mouth? To whom do they The Institute would publish a monthly 
appeal? Why are they thought to be bulletin and an annual report, and 


tor my in 
forget It. 


Union view 


the seamless 
robe 


Monday night, the executive commit- be founil in conference motions- 
tee has completely defended the Southern Region cullsfo r t he election q» 
citadel of existing policy 1’H be sur- heads of department to a four-yen 
prised. term of office, with salary protection L 

The executive itself proposed a mo- on their return to the lower ranks, u ; 
tion on salaries which calls for the the north, the call is to put into eJW 
maintenance of the real value of wages NATFHE's longstanding equal ngbfi 
and an additional element to allow the policy by putting its own house inorw 
solution of the system’s internal with the creation of additional posts tf - 
structural problems. That the salary co-options for female members of w* 
system is a dog’s breakfast which association on decision-making 


publicly? As l sit listening to the ■ worried because he has just been made reasserting the faith in the face of 
Mancunian tones of the British consul, “Chevalier de l’ordre des Palmes Aca- another year of tribulation. Indeed, 


oF our membership of the Community. 
And yet haven’t wif always had a 
European vocation, privately if not 
publicly? As l sit listening* to the 
Mancunian tones of the British consul, 
Mr Max. Chovn litfr. my mind goes back 
to yesterday and my meeting with 
Monsieur 'Williamson, a . lending 
Nuniej. businessman. The patronymic 
confusion is completed as t recall (he 
Parisian elegance of the Franch consul 
in Cardiff. Monsieur Sidney Watkins. 


Sunday 


union's annual conference is a risky provides neither simplicity nor equity, 
business. In the three days of this bank cannot be denied. It is equally true that 
holiday weekend .the delegates meet- when, as in the past year, government 
ing at Bournemqpth coulq radically policy limits salary increases so tightly, 
reshape some of NATFHE’s cherished an awful choice has to be made 


reshape some of NATFHE’s cherished 
policies or, alternatively, encage in 


an awful choice has to be made 
between trying to maintain external 


■ A French friend has just accom- pvdviVJ wi| qitwniaiiTvty, viiku^w. in uyimiWii itjiiig iu uiaiiiLam CALCIIIQI 
ponied me to the “Oare du Nord”. He is that ritual, beloved or trade unions, of relativities and rectify structural stupi- 
worried because he has just been made reasserting the faith in the face of dities. In this climate disagreement 


dim nines" (u French academic hon- fhe economic and educational climate 
our) uml is convinced that this is an * n which this sixth conference is meet- 
allenipi to snbbtuge his recently ere- i n B ” as ne '(® 1 r , ^ >een worse and by 
nted “Association des Plastlcicqs et Monday well know whether. or opt 
Musicicns des Enseigncments culiurels adversity concentrates the mind or the 
dc Paris”. The French have ways of imagination. Is the bleak summer 


dealing with academic troublemakers, facing the further and higher education from the past, one of NAirnt s service which we have duik up ■■■ 
Sunday evening and ns the train pulls wrVtce, n t ' mc 10 la ^ e leaps in the largest regions, North West, is seeking post-war years, let alone d«vri°P 
into Cardiff Cenirnt Station I reflect dB jg“ t0 amcn “ lhe executive's motion in along comprehensive lines. 

(hut 1 hove done my bit for Europe. The retiring NATFHE president, favour of a "substantial flat rate in- mooted, especially for higher equ^ 

The preparation, the numerous letters rim Richardson, will have his work cut crease”. Three other regions are sup- tion in the next few years, ore uflP . 

out steering the NATFHE delegates porting a formula which seeks to cedented and represent a total revere 

through 50 motions whjch they hope to compress differentials by claiming in- of social policy. . jo 

debate by Monday night. Whatever creases which give Relatively more to The challenge facing delegates?^ 
else happens (he resolutions made will the lower salarv scales. In truth nil j i the faith c* 


naffhe 

rather than unity can emerge. Indeed, 
when most of us felt that the demand 
for fiat rate salary increases wa s a g host 
from the past, one of NATFHE's 


association on decision-making 
where women are not properly rep* 
sented, -y 

And what of education? One has* 
look harder here for those leaps in 
dark. The Government is rq unfl v 
criticized for l(s savage economic a® 
crude educational policies, for its d®* 
trucrive approach to overseas studeo 
and its threat to teacher education- 
One motion which should gain imaw 
mous support sums up the Goyerej 
ment’s record as creating a “crisis'", 
levels of post-school eauciation. 
deed, we are in a crisis: one vv . 
makes it difficult to protect the leve 
service which we have built up in . 


Thursday 


iiiui i iiu vo uuik iiijr wii iui L.uiupt, ■■■' ----- ---Q ■■■■** r- 

Up at 4.30 am for a torturous iraiii Th® preparation, the numerous letters rirp Richardson, mil have | his work cut 
jour/iev in Urm>cc« Meciimrs wilh the scnl 0Ul a H ° Ver France have at least 0dt steering the NATFHE delegates 
univeiMty there ? omJ uf« cCber oT guarnnteed some interesting course; lp 

Commerce, Am advised to concen- and relevant job experience for our J^ by Monday night. Whatever 
tratc on Cognac produce rs And why community students. A quick glance at else happens (he resolutions made will 
not! Railway stations worn to be a newspaper article about the umver- be shorter this year, due to a new rule 
playing ari imiKirtunl narftn this trio sity crisis in Britain makes me hope lljat which limits motions to one hundred 
and there is none 0 finer thnn “Les l,avln B found i ot * for our students in words. The themes of the debate are 
Bentfclictlns" at Limoaes it sits like Frnncc * havc M least ensured that 1 fairly predictable. There are motions 
some French Tpi -Mahal In a slightly have something to come home lo. on salaries, the protection of the 
elevated position above the town and education service 

must have -been conceived, ns a monu- David Pfyailt [ r ?™ “*** the ofganhaiton- of 16-19 

rnent to, the efficiency of the French The author isV lecturer In French at «?| 0 | 5! and 

A, alt.cvemj, its mag- , UmvmUy College, fyntlff. , /. of tSlSd^by 


compress differentials by claiming in- of social policy. 

creases which give relatively more to The challenge facing deleg* 

the lower salary scales. In truth, all decide how to reassert the fai 

these amendments also call for the community . 

maintenance of external relativities J 

and since next year the universities will • ■ 

move, like the public sector of higher Keith 3 Cr 

education, to a settlement date of April 

1, the queistion of comparability be- 

tween both sides Of the binary line The author is assistant secretn* 
should be more not less pressing. les) of the National Ms°ct 
As well as the severely practical, Teachers In Further and Hlgne 
therc are some visionary approaches to tion. 


So# 5 


The author is assistant of 

les) of the NatumJJ^^^ 
Teachers In Further and ««««., , 


i&foM v 
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Modern language teaching 


Sir, - It is a pity that Professor Thody 
and his colleagues ( THES May 1) 
regard their language classes as a 
’’chore’’. There are, however, various 
ways of dealing with chores: some 
people automate them (the language 
lab?), some leave them to the au pair 
(the foreign language assistant!), and 
others stand at the sink resignedly 
doing them in the same way, year in 
year out. Alternatively, of course, one 
can decide that the job ought not to be 
a chore at all and, equipping oneself 
with proper materials (the “Lam uxse 
Gastronomique"), turn it into an 
art. . . . which is where Professor 
Hawkins comes ini 
Professor Thody declares himself in 
general sympathy with Modern Lan- 
guages in the Curriculum , yet his article 
dentes the very implications of whnt 
Eric Hawkins says. Despite the latter's 
vigorous efforts to convince the reader 
that language learning involves "wis- 
dom" as well ns “skill". Professor 
Thody nevertheless qucslioos whether 
advanced language teaching is realty an 
activity for university teachers. There 
are Severn l reasons for answering 
emphatically “yes" to liis query as to 
whether the teacher of language in high- 
er education should receive “the same 
salary us a professor of history”. It is 
not only teachers of language, hut most 
lecturers, who spend a great deal of 
their time doing at n higher level what 
school teachers do. Over many of his 
colleagues the professor of history hns 
the advantage (?) of teaching students 
who have already studied his subject 
for many years. This is also true for 

Prospectus formats j 

Sir. - i am a specialist careers adviser 
dealing with sixth-formers in six 
schools in the Soutli Worcestershire 
area, and like many of my colleagues in 
other parts of the country I groaned 
inwardly at the idea of a Thick prospec- 
tus’. ( THES March 8). Can I make a 
desperate plea for universities, as well 
us polytechnics, to follow the kind of 
lead given by places like Liverpool and 
Sheffield Universities, in breaking 
dawn their prospectus into booklets for 
individual departments and subjects of 
study. Such 8 format is infinitely more 
useful to careers offices, where a 
prospectus is usually loaned out for 
periods of up to a week or more, to 
people who, as a result of advice, hBve 
already narrowed their choice to one 
particular type of course, and who are 
borrowing the prospectus to read 
perhaps only two or three pages. 

Yours sincerely, 

MARCUS OFFER 
Specialist Careers Officer 
Hereford and Worcester County 
Council. 


Structure of the NUS I 

Sir, - 1 read with interest the thoughts 
of the chairperson of NUS on the 
alternative national forum proposed by 
the Federation of Conservative Stu- 
dents. He is probably correct in derid- 
ing the proposals for a completely new 
national body for students, but the 
continuing discontent within, and with- 1 
jmVNUs Should give him cause for 
concern, not about alternatives, but 
about his own organization. It is often 
said that NUS is gradually changing, 
but continuing criticism indicates that 
movement is still too slow. Hie stu- ’ 
dents of the United Kingdom qeed a j 
responsible, effective, efficient and, I 
above all, united national focus. This is | 
not at present achieved with NUS. The 
current financial stringencies may 
force many unions to re-examine their 
commitment to NUS; now is surely the 
time for a radical restructuring of 
subscription levels, even if this results 
in n slimmcd-down organization. 
There may be some loss in provision of 
services, but the trade off may be 
substantial in affiliation and rc- 
affiliation of unions, culminating in 
unity of the student body. Decentral- 
ization of structure to reduce wasteful 
bureaucracy coupled with a sharper 
sensitivity to the opinions of those they 
represent, and realization that stu- 
dents are still seen as, and in many 
ways are, a privileged sector of the 
community, may result in a more 
effective defence of the vital role of 
higher education. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN G. STURROCK, 

Senior President, 

Edinburgh University Students’ Asso- 
ciation. 


French, but it is not usually so for those 
who teach Swedish or Italian: should 
they be paid less? The argument is 
sometimes put that ail that is needed is 
a high degree of proficiency in the 


foreign language. (“The masters were 
generally of French nationality ami 
regarded as inferior”, Professor Haw- 


kins quotes Westminster School as 
saying to the Clarendon Commission in 
1846!) This is manifestly not so, or else 
Professor Thody could appoint just any 
native sneaker to teach his students 
. . . witn visions of a Franco-Brilish 
exchange programme for the unem- 
ployed solving our French tcachci 
shortage at a stroke! The point is (hut 
what characterizes language teaching 
in higher education . whatever its start- 
ing-point, is the approach expected of 
the student, and tnc qualifications nnd 
research of the teacher. More research 
and development work into degree- 
level, and other,* language teaching is 
needed, hut will only he done if it is 

S ranted equivalent status to the work 
one in, sny literature or history. 
Certainly, it is important to ask, as 
Professor Thody prompts us to do, why 
in departments where (here is a general 
lament over the failure of Innguagc- 
tepching, there often seems to he such 
resistance to change. Why, decades 
after Ritchie and Moore exclaimed, 
nuilgrc ci tv, over the low standards ol 
those taught by prose and translation, 
do the lutlcr continue in sonic places to 
be the only or major means of tcachinu 
and examining the French language? 
Despite all this, however, the otnci 
main point that needs making about 

Trade opportunities 

Sir, - Keith Hanipson’s article ‘A 
Jamboree for Travelling Stiperscllers’ 
( THES May 1) - refers in its conclud- 
ing purugrupli to n major co-ordinating 
ion to be done and tlte need for a 
broker between British goods and 
services that could be for sale and their 
overseas markets. Lest your readers 
should think nothing has been done to 
this end i should like lo refer to the rote 
of the British Council as the official 
Government-funded agent for assemb- 
ling educational services for sale over- 
seas. 

The trade opportunities in educa- 
tional services presented by the OPEC 
and newly industrializing countries 
were first recognised by the British 
Council in the early 1970s. Capitalizing 
on bur experience, which is now en- 
hanced by that of the former Inter- 
University Council (IIJCJ and the 
Technical Education and Training 
Organization for Overseas Countries 
(TETOC). the council has since de- 
veloped an energetic marketing thrust 
for providing technical co-operation to 
educational and other projects. These 
can be funded by client governments, 
by multilateral funding agencies or by a 
mixture of both, sometimes topped up 
with bilateral aid. 

The council deals predominantly 
with ’’liveware”, sending out experts 
for short-term and long-term consul- 
tancies and bringing people here for 
training in Britain institutions. Notable 
among such work have been the World 
Bank-funded education projects in 
Egypt and the English Language Cen- 
tre, wholly funded by the Saudis, at 
King Abdul Aziz University In Jeddah. 

Future of the university 

Sir, - I am* sure dint the International 
Council on the Future of the University 
will be grateful to you for the extensive 
coverage you have given to its recent 
conference. Both the council and your 
paper would have been out of charac- 
ter had we won your unqualified 
approval. But it is good to know (hut 
you ngree that universities need an 
r ‘inncr faith” if they ore to survive their 
recurrent crises; even though we might 
disagree on how the loss of faith has 
developed, or been engineered, either 
here or abroad. 

Muy I make (wo points for the 
record? Firstly, in your issue of May 1 , 
you report me as having told the ICFU 
conference “that il would be a mistake 


to blame the crisis in British universi- 
ties on conscious government poli- 
cies.” I fear that, taken out of context, 
this is likely to leave a misleading 
impression. 1 quite specifically men- 
tioned two major British government 
interventions since Robbins viz. the 
invention of the polytechnics- and the 


Professor I body’s article, is that the 
failure to teach languages in HE is by 
nn means as great as it sounds. Many 
polytechnic nnd university depart- 
ments are investing much time and 
expertise in producing exciting and 
challenging language courses, which 
demand a high degree of both oral and 
written competence from their final- 
ists. and about which more deserves fo 
be known. Ironically, ns in the case ol I 
Professor Thody ’s civil servants, the 
new approaches and materials arc 
’often reserved for the non- specialist, 
whereas our main need is to raise the 
level of interest amt proficiency uf 
those ot our graduates who urc most 
likely to use the language, or perhaps 
to tench others in tneir turn. 

A number of us believes dint if 
Britninisnot to become an increasingly 
monoglot , inwurd-looking and non- 
exporting country, language-leaching 
in HE should be n high priority. In 
order to promote resenreh and to act as 
u forum for ideas, ;ui Association for 
French Language Studies Ims recently 
been set lip. It hones for the support of 
nil those involved in French laugiiuge 
teaching ntul research in I if* , in 
attempting to eoniliat the failures of 
which Professor Thoily speaks and to 
luiilil on the successes of which he docs 
not. 

Yours sinccrly, 

CAROL SANDERS 
University of Sussex 
(on behalf of the Committee of AFLS - 
details from the Membership Secret- 
ary Dr C'i. Buschcr, University of Hull ). 


Both projects have paid for over £5m 
of British services and other projects in 
Bangladesh, Greece, Indonesia. Iran, 
Kuwait, Malaysia, Mauritius, Pakis- 
tan, Thailand, nnd Venezuela have in 
their time accounted for another £4ni 
worth. 

Recognizing the close connexion 
between “liveware" and equipment, 
the three main trading associations 
concerned with educational exports 
have formed an Education and Train- 
ing Export Committee (ETEC) to 
bring together their representatives 
with those of DES, ODA, the British 
Overseas Trade Board and the British 
Council. It is not an export council, 
with built-in overheads; it seeks to 
ensure the rapid exrtinnge of informa- 
tion about opportunities and the iden- 
tification ana resolution of possible 
problems through Jack of public sup- 
port. 

The merger of the IUC with the 
British Council has led to the creation 
of a strong Standing Committee for 
International Co-operation in Higher 
Education (Cl CHE). One of its early 
tasks will be to bring about closer 
co-operation between the universities 
and polytechnics of this country and 
the educational export industry in 
exploiting opportunities overseas. The 
huge market identified by Mr Hamp- 
son is full of competitors. More could 
and should be done to match British 
resources to the possibilities of this 
market, but it has not been as neg- 
lected as Mr Hampson seems to imply. 
Yours sincerely, 

R. E. CAVALIERO 
Deputy Director-General 
The British Council ‘ 


move for differemiut fees for overseas 
students. These were both inaugurated 
by Mr Anthony Crnsland. I made il 
clear that these were conscious govern- 
ment or DES policies that have had a 
profound nnd negative impact upon 
the universities. I also introduced the 
point Hint British academics, whatever 
their "inner faith”, had lamentably 
failed to organize a gcnunincly repre- 
sentative forum that could act as n 
non-conteniptibic bulwark of univer- 
sity freedom. Secondly, in your latest 
issue, you describe me as one of 
JCFIJ’s trustees. I would not want 
ICFU to be exposed to guilt hy associa- 
tion. My period as trustee is over and I 
have been succeeded by Professor 
David Martin. It is to him that any 
complaints about ICFU, himself or 
myself should now be directed. 

Yours sincerely 

JULIUS GOULD 
381 Derby Road, 

Nottingham • 


Callendar Park 
and Stirling 

Sir, - In an article by Olga Wojtas, 
reporting reactions to ’a proposal that 
the University of Stirling would be 
willing (o assume some of the functions 
of Callendar Park College of Educa- 
tion if the college is closed[ THES Muy 
1) il is staled that the “university. 


Science in America 


Attraction of 
the magnetic 
approach 


l) it is stolcu that the university, 
working closely with Callendar Park, 
already runs u BEd degree for intend- 
ing secondary teachers . It is true that 


we work closely wilh Callendar Park; it 
is not true that the UEd degree is for 
intending secondary teachers. It is. in 
fact, for intending primary teachers. 

Naturally enough the university 
wishes to preserve its modest stake in 
the education of primary teachers anil 
to protect the interests of those of its 
students whu arc currently registered 
fur the UEd. It believes, m addition, 
that there are sound educational 
reasons why secondary nnd primary 
teachers should slinre some aspects of 
their training and is reluctant to he 
frozen out of the primary area. Its 
experience over ten years of a concur- 
rent BA/BSc degree taken with n 
diploma in education confirms our 
confidence that wc have fur t lie r in- 
novatory roles to play in (lie pre- 
scrvicc education of teachers. 

Tile university also believes (hat if 
Callendar J’ark is lo be closed then il is 
important that hath pre-set vice and 
in-service education fur teachers 
shnu Id still be avail able within the 
central region. It already offers some 
in-service provision, including MEd 
nnd U. 11 due Studies degrees, and we , 
have indicated our willingness to enter 
into discussions for un extension of this 
provision should this become neces- 
sary. 

Yours faith fully, 

SIR KENNETH ALEXANDER 
Principal 

University of Stirling. 

Aston and redundancy 

Sir. - May I place mi record Aston 
local AUT’s dismay at our vice chan- 
cellor's step of publicly airing his views 
regarding redundancy at our univer- 
sity. Let me assure our members that 
the local association will fight tooth 
and nail any attack on tenure now nr in 
the future. 

As a leading technological univer- 1 
sity, Aston's future, we believe, is 
bright because the path to economic 
recovery requires exactly the type of 
graduate we mould. 

If the vice chancellors are reluctant 
to draw the Government’s attention lo 
their vindictive and ill-considered 
attack on the universities, then perhaps 
the AUT must continue to draw public 
attention to the fact that we as a public 
sector group arc being subjected, quite 
unfairly, to a double cut, (approx- 
imately 20 per cent). 

The Government by its imposition of 
economic fees for overseas students in 
addition to a volume cut in block gram 
is seeking to make the universities a 
special case for cuts of a disproportion- 
ate nature. 

We constantly hear the Government 
bleating about this country's lack of 
performance compared witn our com- 
petitors, but at the same lime they seek 
to further reduce our already small 
university system compared with theirs 
-an act which will reduce the availabil- 
ity of trained managers and innovators 
to industry. 

Those of us who work at Aston know 
we hove a reputation for producing 
graduates that meet industry's needs 
through sandwich courses, us well as 
being perfectly aware that out graduate 
placement record is the best in the 
country. 

It is time the vice chancellors told 
the Government some “home truths” 
about their policies and at the same 
time supported their dedicated staffs 
who have, over many decades pro- 
duced tire ideas which other countries 
have poached, because British Gov- 
ernment and British risk capital have 
been reluctant to buck them. 

Yours faithfully. 

Dr R.A. ETHERIDGE 
President 

Aston Local Association 
Association of University Teachers. 


1 Letters for publication should arrive 
by Tuesday morning. They should be 
as short av possible and written on one 
side of the paper. The editor reserve i 
the right to cut or amend them if 
necessary. • 



Clive Cookson 

In the field of energy, heaven is ti safe, 
dean, cheap and incxli.iu.vlible source 
uf power namely fusion. 

Fusion pnweis the sun, anil ihu 
hydrogen bomb. It liberates prodigious 
amounts of energy bound in iiioiuic 
nuclei, hy combining light elements 
into heavier ones. To control the 
release of that energy, su that il can be 
applied to generate electrical power, is 
an immense technological challenge 

On paper, scientists uiul engineers 
cun take many possible paths In rough 
the difficulties, leading to the construc- 
tion of a commercial fusion reactor 
early in the next century. Rut in 
practice very few routes can he ex- 
plored because the early exncrimcntni 
.steps cost millions of poumis each and 
later ones run into hundreds of mil- 
lions. 


Since fusion research got under way 
in the early 1950s. scientists have setoff 
in two directions, heading towards 
cither magnetic confinement or inerliul 
confinement reactors. 

Magnetic confinement has shown 
more promise so far. Its goal ixlo keep 
die reactants at temperatures above 
one hundred million degrees, where 
they form nn ionized “plasma" in which 
the electrons are stripped away from 
tile nuclei. 

The plasma is far too hot to be held 
by any material vessel; its walls would 
he vaporized. Out, being electrically 
charged, the plasm a can be confined hy 
magnetic field. 

Unfortunately the behaviour of plas- 
mas is so complex and apparently 

E erverse that scientists have not yet 
een able to design and build a 
"magnetic bottle” that will contain the 
■fuel long enough, at a high enough 
density and temperature, for fusion to 
occur. 

So far the favourite route toward 
.magnetic confinement has been the 
-Tokomak, a doughnut-shaped reactor 
invented during the 1950s in the Soviet 
Unior 

Each step requires a bigger and more 
expensive machine. The next one in 
the United Slates will be the S300m 
Tokomak Fusion Test Reactor now 
nearing completion at Princeton. Even 
it its performance meets the designers 
most optimistic expectations, the 
TFTR wit! not do much better than 
“break even” - give out as much fusion 
energy as it takes to heat up the 
deuterium-tritium plasma. 

Although the Tokomak represents 
the most heavily travelled path, the 
American government is also spending 
. hu ndreds of million s of dollars on oi her 
.approaches to fusion. The main 


I alternative method of magnetic con- 
jfincmenl is the so-called "magnetic 
mirror”; its magnetic fields hold the 
plasma in a tube and reflect buck 
panicles that try in escape through the 
ends. TTie Department uf Energy is 
spending over $20Hm to build an 
experimental machine ul the Lawrence 
Livermore Laboratory, California. 

A third approach to magnetic con- 
tainment is the charmingly named 
Elmo Bumpy Torus. Il is leading in a 
direction half way between the Toka- 
niak and (he magnetic nnrroi and can 
he described us a series of magnetic 
mirrors ur ranged to form a ring. 

Experiments with a small bumpy 
’toms at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, Tennessee, nre going so 
well that the Energy Department re- 
cently decided to spend up to SlOOm on 
a second -gene ration model which 
.'should be operating by the mid 1980s. 
St Elmo’s path to energy heaven is 
beginning to look the most promising. 






